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VENEERS. 


There is one branch of the lumber business that occu- 
pies a very important place in the lumber economy of 
the country, on the consuming side, to which compara- 
tively little attention is paid by the average lumberman 
and to which the consumer pays but little more atten- 
tion than does the user of cotton or woolen goods to the 
factory processes by which they are produced. It is the 
manufacture and marketing of veneer to which we refer. 
It is the process by which a foot of lumber is expanded 
into from eight to forty or 100 feet and which enables 
a high degree of finish and an attractive appearance to 
be obtained in building construction, furniture, pianos, 
ete., which would otherwise be impossible. 
It is to be doubted if the mahogany, walnut 
and rosewood supplies of the world would 
be sufficient if these woods were used in the 
solid to supply a demand which has been 
cultivated and developed by the use of 
veneers. 

The veneer business thing. 
Veneers have been used on a large scale in 
the factories of this and other countries for 
generations, and perhaps if we could trace 
the history of this trade it would go back to 
the time when it first became possible to cut 
wood in thin sheets. The veneer business 
has developed not merely because of the 
economy in this use of fine woods, but from 
considerations of utility as well. 

Veneer work is not cheaper as a usual 
thing than if made in the solid, and for 
many purposes it is much better. In posi- 
tions where solid woods would warp, shrink 
or swell a built-up backing covered with 
veneer will hold its place unvaryingly. Not 
only is built-up and veneered work better 
than solid work, but in many cases it would 
be absolutely impossible to supply the 
demand in pieces of the sizes required in 
some materials. In rosewood, for example, 
+he logs of which are usually defective, it 
would probably be impossible to produce by 
ordinary saw mill methods pieces of the 
sizes and quality required for fine work, 
garticulacly in pianos and the like. Mahog- 
any is different in its characteristics and 
yuns a very good percentage to wide and 
clear, but there are many of the handsomest 
decorative woods that are practically unob- 
tdinable in the necessary qualities and sizes. 
Furthermore, veneers can be patched and 
pieced as solid woods cannot be. The veneer 


is no new 


| +fgetory almost creates value, for out of 


stumps and pieces of trees, worthless to the ordinary 
ebserver, by proper flitching, trimming and cutting it 
will produce the finest and most valuable veneers and 
the pest results—beauty of color and figure. 

The veneer industry is the development and an accom- 
paniment of the finer uses of woods, and so it flourishes 
jn Sections and in connection with industries that are 

The more highly developed. It was therefore natural 
enough that the earliest development of the veneer busi- 
ness ja this country should have been in the east. That 
Section is still on the whole a leader in this line; that is, 
it has more veneer factories than has the interior of the 
country as far as fine woods are concerned. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that there is a branch of the 
veneer business which has to do with plain woods and 
which has grown up in connection with great manufac- 
turing industries located near the timber supply. The 
egg case and fruit basket and crate industries use 
immense quantities of thick veneer made from soft 
ty Woods like basswood, cottonwood, poplar and gum, usu- 
ally cut on rotary machines. This is a peculiarly west- 





ern industry, though found in other parts of the coun- 
try; but the manufacture of fine veneers has been car- 
ried on in increasing proportions in the west for a good 
many years, and it is one of the last of these institutions 
and one of the largest—one which is magnificently 
equipped and does a heavy business, both domestic and 
foreign—of which we have to speak, and the equipment 
of which is illustrated by the engravings on another 
page of this issue of the Lumberman. 

It is the only institution of its sort in Chicago, which 
is one of the great lumber consuming cities of the coun- 
try—probably, all things considered, the greatest. It is 
a city notable for the construction of fine passenger and 
sleeping cars, for furniture and for pianos, organs and 





BENJAMIN W. LORD, of Chicago. 


other musical instruments, all of them industries which 
use immense quantities of veneers. Not only is Chicago 
itself a great consumer of such goods, but it is the center 
of supply for the west and north. It is a remarkable 
thing that until the establishment of the present Chicago 
Veneer Company there has never been a really successful 
veneer manufacturing plant of importance in the city; 
but such is the case, and the great plant and business 
of the Chicago Veneer Company is due to the ambition, 
business judgment and energy of one man, and that man 
a young one, Benjami1. W. Lord, who is chief stock- 
holder, president and treasurer and general manager 
of the company, and who gives to its affairs in all its 
departments his undivided attention and who is, not- 
withstanding that he has brought into connection with 
him capable and experienced men, almost solely respons- 
ible for its present magnitude and the promise which it 
gives for the future. 

Benjamin W. Lord was born in Chicago in 1872, 
whereby it is evident enough that a man who at his age 
has such important interests and yet who has never 





received a dollar’s worth of assistance from any one, has 
been making good use of his time. Personal independ- 
ence is one of his marked characteristics. He is a son of 
Thomas Lord, senior member of the firm of Lord, Owen 
& Co., one of the oldest and heaviest wholesale drug 
houses-of the northwest. He is thus connected with 
those who stand well in the best business circles of Chi- 
cago, and his antecedents are above question. 

Benjamin W. Lord received a common and high school 
education in Chicago and then started out for himself. 
He spent two years in the office of a real estate firm 
learning something about business, and then, when nine- 
teen years old, went into the employ of the Sterling 
Cycle Works. That was in 1891. He remained with 
that company until 1895, by which time he 
had become a stockholder of some import- 
ance and secretary of the company, and 
resigned his position and withdrew his capi- 
tal to enter into the veneer business under 
the conditions spoken of below. His experi- 
ence with the Sterling Cycle Works was a 
valuable one. He helped build up the busi- 
ness of that institution during the palmy 
days of the bicycle trade, traveled for it 
abroad as well as in this country and so 
broadened his experience in a way which 
afterwards was very useful. 

Mr. Lord is manager of the Chicago 
Veneer Company in fact as well as in name. 
Since he became identified with the busi- 
ness he has had to learn the buying of logs, 
both domestic and foreign; he has had to 
be his own mechanical superintendent and 
to manage his own sales department. The 
success which he has achieved speaks vol- 
umes for his powers of observation, his 
quickness of apprehension and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. 

Associated with Mr. Lord in the general 
affairs of the company are Robert S. Wood- 
vice-president, and Albert L. Wil- 
Mr. Woodbridge, while not 
a veneer man of long standing, has been in 
the mahogany business ever since he was 
nineteen years old, now being thirty-five. 
He was first with Owen Bearse & Son, of 
Boston, for about nine years and then with 
George D. Emery, the famous mahogany 
manufacturer of Boston, for six years, and 
then he came with the Chicago Veneer Com- 
pany. Most of his time is spent on the 
road selling the products of the Chicago 
institution. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Woodbridge’s experience in mahogany has 
been a long one and an excellent prepara- 
tory course for his present business. 

The secretary of the company, Albert L. Wilcox, has 
been with the Chicago Veneer Company for the past two 
and a half years. He is twenty-six years of age and 
came to Chicago from Dakota. His business experierice 
has been mainly with Mr. Lord’s company. He has 
developed a decided talent for the veneer trade and aside 
from his office duties spends considerable time on the 
road. 

The Chicago Veneer Company was incorporated in 
1888 and operated a factory on Kinzie street near Ash- 
land avenue. The business was under the management 
of F. C. Beeson until succeeded by Mr. Lord. The latter 
connected himself with Mr. Beeson in the veneer business 
in 1895, and it was at the first of 1896 that he bought 
Mr. Beeson’s interest in the institution and took charge 
of it. The original plant was occupied until the middle 
of iast year, 1899, when the old Wakefield Rattan Com- 
pany’s plant on Robey street, just south of Blue Island 
avenue, in the Blue Island avenue lumber district, was 

(Continued on Page 28.) 


bridge, 


cox, secretary. 
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There is a Belt made that will wear longer, 


run better, need less repairing, is cut out of 
better stock, or better able to stand hard 
work on high speed machinery than the 
Belts made by 


| Moloney 
Bennet 
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Belting 


ENDLESS BELTS. Co. 


111-113 West Harrison, 
281-289 South Clinton, 


jf W. Harrison, Cor. Clinton. 
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BELTS WITHOUT RIVETS. 
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POLISHED 


AND 


MATCHED Pa>' Pom pnannn st i 


CHICACO,ILL. | 


CANAL 293 
CANAL 94 


MAIL anoTELEPHONE ORDERS FOR ANY 
QUANTITY PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





TELEPHONES | 
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With the Compliments 
of the Season 


Now that the holiday season is ended we are ready for 
business again, and prepared to give better and prompter 
service to our customers than ever before. Last year one 
fire wiped out our warehouse and another destroyed one of 
our factories, but cleaned up at the same time all old stock 
and old machinery. We've rebuilt on a bigger scale than 
ever, and filled up the new warehouse with a big stock of 
bright, new goods. In making plans for the new year, re- 
member when it comes to doors and mill work We are It. 


JOHN A. GAUGER & CO.. 


Laflin and 22th Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘Bhaert Specialists in Maple Flauieg, PFRFECT 
PERFECT | 


OUR PRODUCT AND OUR BRAND IS PERFECT 
“PERFECT” fomcecr 
PERFECT |: 

MAPLE FLOORING | *"<c" 





PERFECT 
End Matched, Butted, Bored, 
Hollow Backed and Polished. PERFECT q 
PERFECT ;‘ 
ee ( 
PERFECT 
THICK MAPLE, veiaatin 
ROUGH ELM, ” 
BASSWOOD and PERFECT 
BIRCH. PERFECT 
sae PERFECT 
WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS. PE R FECT 


PERFECT ; 
The Thee Forman Company, Lid, PEMICH. | PERFECT 


yy (SUCCESSORS TO FORMAN & CURTIS.) 3 
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Mississippi 


Yellow Pine. 


ENOCHS BROS., 
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New fire proof 
brick factory, 
equipped with the 
latest 


MAPLE FLOORING | 


and up-to-date. 


~ 


Kiln Dried, Hollow Backed, Bored, Polished and End-Matched. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


=a =W,D. YouNG & Co, 


from the 
choicest Michigan 


Hard Maple, West Bay City, Mich. 


all winter sawed. 


Headquarters for Winter Sawed Michigan Hard Maple 4-4 to 16-4 inclusive, 


We carry the largest stock in the South of 
Edge Grain Flooring, Finish, Mouldings, Casings, 
Base and all other products manufactured from 
yellow pins *& JF FSF FS SF SF SF SF 


long leat - 





Mills on main line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. Shipments forwarded by Illinois Cen- 
tral through trains to connecting points. Lum- 
bermens’ Standard Telegraph Code and Western 
Union Telegraph, & *% % KF HH HH ¥ 
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FERNWOOD, MISS. 
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Quality it — 
~ Economy WANTED FOR SPOT CASH! 


are two prominent points of merit in All kinds of 


SHA JolishadQuijeoron HARDWOOD LUMBER 
MAPLE FLOORING. In car load lots or more, 


meen Wise ut aoe WHY, Geo. E. White & Co.., 
JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER GO, 406 West Lake St. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Lake and Elizabeth Sts. CHICAGO. 
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Winter Sawing 


BILL STUFF 
A SPECIALTY. 


We will manufacture 


40,000,000 Ft. at Odanah 


and 


30,000,000 Ft. at Ashland 


Decided factors in yellow pine! 
That’s what we are. 

We feel good about it! 
Why—? 

Because we can be of more 
good use to the trade— 
Thank you—for the time. 


PP 


the reason for it all! 


“‘We have recently contracted several large mill cutsand are 
+ prepared to furnish on short notice anything desired in timbers up 
to 18x30 up to 60 feet. dressed 4 sides.” 
“Also pole stock, wagon bottoms, ear sills, ear siding, car 
decking, factory flooring, ete. 
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That's all that was in the letter— 
Here are additions— 

prompt service— 

proper prices— 

lowerthan competitioncantouch— 
Who are we? 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MBG. CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


MR. G. W. GATES, Mgr, 
Yellow Pine Dept. 


during 1900. 


Be dd ddd ddd ddd ddd ddd dd ddd adap 


BOTH RAIL AND CARGO 
SHIPMENTS. 


J, §. Stearns Lumber Go, 


ODANAH, WIS. 
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saatie Bros. & SEASONABLE GOODS 


y~ 
Co. CLINTON and IN THE LATEST WINTER 
! SIOUX CITY, IOWA. nee 
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HAPPY COMBINATIONS IN WOOD AND GLASS. i 


Door Makers and Venders 


THE BEST GOODS BUT NOT THE HIGHEST PRICES. 


SRM 
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FINISH FOR THE COT T \GE OR PALACE. Curti S & B arti ett 
ATTRACTIVE FRONT DOORS. 
MOULDINGS OF ALL SORTS. Co. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 








Storm Sash. 

















Manufacturers and Distributers of 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, st} (LIL 






































Two-Light. Four-Light. 




















Mouldings & Interior Finish. 
STORM SASH. 


Owing to extremely mild weather for this time of year, 
the demand for STORM SASH has been light. When cold 
weather sets in, STORM SASH will be wanted quick. 


We have arranged to meet the sudden and brisk demand 
when it comes. Send your orders to us and get prompt 


service. Eight-Light. Twelve-Light. 


WAUSAU, WIS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TRUE & TRUE Co. 


CHICAGO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 





WINDOWS—DOORS—RARE-GOOD MOULDINGS. 














IN GOD,IS 
ONZA TROOST 
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American Lumberman . 





Mrs. Oom Paul—‘‘Oom! Oom! There is on the outside a lion making noise.” 
Oom Paul—“Yes. Be not alarmed Vrouw, he can not get past that True & 
True door:—Behind IT there is safety always.” 
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‘Atkins Always Ahead” 


AT THE 
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| Great International Sawing Contest 


HELD IN 


Tasmania, Nov. 29, 1899, 


ATKINS CROSSCUT SAWS 
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Segment Ground. 
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WON FIRST PRIZE 


over all comers, including two other American and } 


two English makes. 


DO YOU WANT FURTHER PROOF ? 
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THE MORGAN CoO. 
STORM SASH, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Blinds, Mill Work of all sorts in all woods, Mouldings, etc. Complete stock of Painted and 
Grained Panel and Sash Doors which are often used for STORM DOORS. Write for prices. 
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Twelve Light— Double Ventilator. Four Light—Ventilator Closed. Two Light—Ventilator Open. Eight Light — Swing Light Ventilator. ‘ 
Write for Special Storm Sash Pamphlet giving net prices. We can promise PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF STORM SASH for we run a 
special set of machinery on such orders during the season. Dealers ask for latest catalogue, wall hangers, “Blue Book,” etc. #& #% % SS & S 
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Southern 


REPRESENTING 


LOUISIANA CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Ha La. 


rvey, 


LUTCHER & MOORE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD, 
Lutcher, La. 


A. WILBERTS SONS LUMBER & SHINGLE CO., 
Plaq ine, La. 
F. B. WILLIAMS, 


juemine, 
Patterson, La. 


merette, 
BERWICK LUMBER i LTD., 


JEANERETTE — and comme CO., LTD., * CYPR F S S (Ne: : ‘Loo ~~) ee nasa 
oh os M. L. Fleishel, Headquarters, St. Louis, Mo., (604 


ALBERT HANSON LUMBER CO., LID., 
Franklin, La. 


TRELLUE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD. 
Patterson, La: 


Ft St 


These firms produce 
85 per cent 

of the entire Cypress 
product. 


GENERAL OFFICE 








pon New Orleans, La. 












Cypress Company, Ltd. 


General Sales Agency for 
Manufacturers of 


LOUISIANA 






TERRITORIAL AGENTS: 


The Southern Cypress Co., (407 Caro: t St. 
New Orleans, La. »( ds 







F. J. Lennox, Headquarters, Dallas, 
Main Street). Territory: North Texas. ae 


i. W. Darling, yoy Wichita, Kan. 
Territory: Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma Territory. 












Fullerton Building.) 


C. L. Cross, » Iit., (910 
IUM BER and Monadnock Butdings Territory, Northern {ill 


nois, Northern Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota. 


L. C. Litchfield, Headquarters, Buffalo, N. Y., 
o Hi j N ty [ FS go ~ ees Exchange). Territory: ey of New 


rerrtory.. Pentey.vania, Maryland, New Jersey 
For prices on Louisiana Red a ae 
Cypress address the agent hav- 
ing charge of territory in which 
you are located. 


Wood-Barker Lumber Co., Headquarters, Bos 
—_— (58 State Street). Territory: New eee? 
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CAIRO, ILL. 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


E. Sondheimer ? 
: & Co. Main office Chicago, MI. 
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Plain and OAK White and ahs sn pein =e these goods 
COTTONWOOD | wae 
Correspondence of contract buyers for 
grr ; annual supplies especially solicited. 
RED... WHITE ~err 
BROWN ASH : a, 
reer ee ere et a . 
(#" Written orders from responsible frms 
SOFT ELM sent us by reliable lumber salesmen 3 
OUR SPECIALTIES. given consideration. ; 
, 











FRANCIS BEIDLER & CO. 


LUMBER- “= 
Continuous Performance.) 





YARDS: 22nd St., between Throop and Loomis. 





GENERAL OFFICE: 
22nd and Loomis St. 
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| TAGART, BEATON & CO. 


Shippers Agents and Wholesale 
Distributors of 


Amériéan rlardwoods. 


Solicit Correspondence from 
Responsibie Manufacturers. 


2 Great Winchester Street, 
LONDON, E. C. 
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IF YOU ARE 





LOOKING 
FOR 

wE are IT. 
We have 


BIRDSEYE MAPLE, CURLY MAPLE, WHITE MAPLE, 
MAPLE STEP PLANK and all other kinds of Maple from 
{ inch to 5 inches in thickness. 


W. 0. KING & CO., 


LOOMIS STREET BRIDGE, 





CHICAGO. 


if you want any, write us. 
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Wisconsin Hardwood Export Co. 


A B C and Lumberman’s Codes Used. 








Cable Address, EXPORT, Wausau. 


EXPORTERS OF ALL 


WISCONSIN 
HARDWOODS 


SPECIALTIES: 


Black Ash, 
Oak, Basswood, 
Birch, and Rock Elm. 


OFFICE AT 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Getting Ready for Spring? 


You will never find a better time for stocking up 
than right now—Later wholesale stocks will be 
badly broken and prices probably higher— We've a 
Good Stock now—Can Furnish Promptly anything 
in White Pine, Norway or Hemlock Lumber, White 
Pine and Cedar Shingles and White Pine, Norway 
and Hemlock Lath—It Costs Nothing to get prices. 


~wwwvuvwvuvwee€ 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


Edwin §, Hartwell Lubmer Go, 


OFFICE AND YARD, CHICAGO. 


1324 ELSTON AVE., 


GilbertWood Split Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SACINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 
44 Dey Street, 


Sales ae in all the Prin- 
cipal Ci 
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Cable Address 
ENGRAVE. 


A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 








0. B.<Barker. 


BARKER & HOOPER, 
WHOLESALE LUMBER. 


0. B. Barker, Jr. W. E. Hooper. 





CHICAGO. 


215 Dearborn Street, = - - 7 
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OUR BELTING ADAPTED TO ITS 


SPECIAL WORK... 
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Office and Factory, 67-69 South Canal St. 
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NEW ORLEANS. CHICAGO, MEMPHIS. 
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Prrs—en—re 
Oriental countries are eagerly securing supplies of 
American lumber from the Pacific coast. 
eee 


Among the more industrious people in the United 
States today are the lumbermen or others equally well 
posted regarding timber as an investment. They are 
engaged in making such further additions to their 
timber holdings as promise further accretions of wealth 
to the holders. 

PAPA PDL LI IIIS 

Freight rate advances announced for January 1 have 
only in part gone into effect. Some southern rates have 
been postponed and some northern ones, but taking the 
country over there has been a considerable addition made 
to the cost of moving freight, especially freight of the 
lower classifications. 

ee 


Retail dealers during the rush times of the trade last 
fall and in the early winter frequently complained of the 
non-delivery of material as ordered. One:of the New 
Year’s resolutions which should be made by wholesale 
lumber shippers is to ship just what is ordered and not 
substitute in kind or grade. 


OPAPP LPL IL III 


It is said by those who are familiar with the central 
hardwood belt, that hardwood logging conditions have 
never been so good for at least five years as this season. 
Consequently an ample stock of hardwood logs is being 
put in or is-already in. Every little mill has a supply 
for some time to come and a full cut is assured. Every 
mill is running that is in condition to run and a good 
many old mills have been repaired. The output, however, 


will be short of what it would have been if it had been 
possible to secure as much machinery as was wanted. 
Perhaps it will prove to be a good thing for the hardwood 
interests that machinery men, like lumbermen, have 
been behind in filling orders. 

a ee 


A feature of the northern hardwood situation, to 
some extent one which influenced conditions in the 
south, is that formerly exclusive white pine producing 
plants have to a considerable extent gone into hard- 
wood production as a side line. These mills may not 
cut as good hardwoods as those that make a business 
of it, but their output is likely to be large. 


PPPOE 


There is unquestionably a widespread feeling and con- 
viction among lumber consumers that prices are to 
remain on practically the present basis for an indefinite 
time to come. This is a pointer as to business policy 
which should not be ignored by lumbermen. It will make 
it easier to maintain values than if every buyer were 
scheming for a concession. 

~oorerernorereaeae——~r— 

One of the most interesting signs of the universal pros- 
perity among southern farmers, planters, ete., has been 
the numerous visits to the saw mills of those who are in 
search of lumber. At the average saw mill in Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and other southern states can be 
found almost any day from a half dozen to a dozen 
farmers’ wagons loading lumber for home consumption. 


PAPAPALALAAM 


Those lumber buyers, whether retail dealers or con- 
sumers, whose balance sheets at the end of the year 
showed satisfactory results were almost invariably 
those who were early buyers. The man who bought 
simply as he wanted stock, in the hope that prices 
might decline, got beautifully left. It looks as though 
the policy of early buying were the proper one to pur- 
sue this year. 

———~<sr oar" 


Kansas has a state board of agriculture which fur- 
nishes statistics as to the agricultural products of the 
state that are suggestive. In 1890 the population of 
Kansas was 1,427,096; March 1, 1899, it was, as 
returned by the assessors, 1,425,119, showing a slight 
decrease. Yet in 1890 the farm products of Kansas 
were estimated to have a value slightly more than 
$52,000,000, while in 1899 their value as reported by 
the board of agriculture was $106,641,050. There is 
improvement for you, and it does not look as though 
Kansas were in such bad shape after all, whatever the 
calamity howler may say.” Let it be noted, moreover, 
that the practical doubling of the crop was accom- 
plished with an increase of only 10} percent in the 
acreage of farming lands. 

PDA PD LE IIIT 


Well posted hardwood lumbermen believe that present 
prices will be firmly maintained for at least six months 
to come. There are pretty good stocks in the hands of 
middlemen which were bought at fancy prices. As they 
are in control of the market for the time being and until 
the new crop is ready they may be expected to maintain 
selling prices. What may happen six months from now 
is a speculative question which few venture to answer 
with assurance. The majority incline to the opinion 
that present prices will obtain throughout the year and 
perhaps advance somewhat; yet there is always the pos- 
sibility of some business depression coming about to 
lessen the demand which, with an unusual supply, might 
lower them. But any change seems to be remote. 


PAPAL 


Whatever may be the opinion of students of the lum- 
ber market as to present condition or prospects for the 
future in other woods than hardwoods, there is no dis- 
agreement as to the hardwood market. It is firm— 
unshakably so. Occasionally rumors will be set afloat as 
to shaded prices in the pines and other woods, but no 
such rumors are circulated about hardwoods for their 
circulators would be laughed down very promptly. Inso- 


- far as hardwoods and the pines are competitors, which 


they are to a certain extent, this strength in the hard- 
wood market has a stimulating effect on pine lumber 
values and at any rate removes what under other cir- 
cumstances in previous seasons has sometimes been the 
cause of weakness. 
PAPO" 

There is too much waste of forest resources in every 
part of the country; but in the older manufacturing sec- 
tion the enormous waste which once characterized it is 


a thing of the past. On the Pacific coast, however, there 
is a prodigal sacrifice of forest resources which has had 
no precedent. This is undoubtedly because the timber 
seems so abundant and cheap and because the trees are 
so large. On the coast, as elsewhere, when the logs are 
once at the mill and have had a definite value attached 
to them, there is an attempt to utilize them; but in the 
woods the waste is prodigious. It should not longer be 
allowed to continue, and so the warning of one of the 
leading lumbermen of the state of Washington, George 
H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, which will be found in this 
issue of the Lumberman, is timely and should receive the 
serious and candid attention of the lumbermen of his 
state and of the Pacific coast generally. The faets which 
he mentions are startling and should give pause to the 
reckless woodsmen. 
BABA 


It used to be no uncommon thing to hear heavy lum- 
ber consumers say that they never paid the market price; 
that their orders were so large and their standing so high 
that they could within reasonable limits name their own 
price. Then it was the little consumers who paid the 
highest price. At the present time the case is absolutely 
reversed. If anybodyis buying lumber at less than gener- 
ally accepted quotations it is the small buyer, while the 
heavy operator is glad to pay full prices provided only 
he can get his goods when wanted and of proper grade. 
The reason is evident enough. There is a heavy demand 
for the articles produced by the lumber consumer. He 
cannot afford to wait for supplies or to be uncertain in 
regard to them. A successful business policy at the pres- 
ent time requires steady operation of plants and conse- 
quently a steady supply of raw material, and the 
material must be of satisfactory quality. The big con- 
sumer least of all can afford any doubt in these mat- 
ters. The little man perhaps may be able to shop around 
and take chances in transactions with unreliable sources 
of supply. He probably cannot afford such a policy, if 
he did but know it, but he thinks he can and so what 
low prices are being paid for lumber for manufacturing 
purposes are paid by the little people. 





STANDARDS OF YELLOW PINE VALUES, 


The yellow pine industry has cause for congratulation 
on the strength which values have shown so far through 
the always dull midwinter and holiday season and their 
promise for immediate future. 

As has before been stated in these columns, there are 
some in the yellow pine business as in other branehes 
of the lumber trade who seldom know what values are 
and, if they do know, who seldom obtain them. There 
are chronic price-cutters in that business, as in others. 
It is probable, too, that during that season when little 
or no trade is expected people of this sort create more 
of an impression than at other times; but they are 
actually few in numbers and for the most part insig- 
nificant in producing capacity and any real influence 
on the trade. 

The vast majority of the substantial producers are 
not trying to force their product on the market at the 
present time. They realize that all the lumber they 
will be able to accumulate during these dull weeks will! 
be needed to enable them to handle their business to good 
advantage a little later on. Furthermore, there has been 
no change in fundamental conditions. Stocks are light; 
in that respect the report of the yellow pine clearing 
house for November shows a decrease of stocks, as ship- 
ments were greater than the output. There is even a 
greater certainty now than two or three months ago 
that the spring demand will show itself early and in 
large volume—in fact it is already beginning to be felt. 
Yellow pine values therefore, if any such thing can be 
arrived at as a standard of values, are no lower than 
they were a month or two ago and the conditions justify 
an advance. 

That this view is taken by the leading yellow pine 
operators is shown by the adoption of an advanced price 
list to take effect January 15. The advance is from 
50 cents to $1 on practically the entire official list. The 
only exception noted is on A and B edge grain flooring, 
which is not changed, and an advance of $1 on No. 2 
boards and 2x4-20’s in No. 1 and No. 2 dimension. 

More details in regard to this new list will be found 
in our St. Louis letter. In this connection special atten- 
tion should be called to the annual meeting of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at Memphis, Tenn., January 16 and 17. This meeting 
will be a joint one with the Lumbermen’s Bureau of In- 
formation. Headquarters for the convention will be at 
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the Peabody hotel. This meeting will consider reports 
as to the business of 1899 and will take up several ques- 
tions of importance. One of them is the adoption of a 
molding book for yellow pine manufacturers, another an 
allowance for the weight of stakes and binders on flat 
cars, and another a revision of the weights of surfaced 
lumber to conform to the present standards of width 
and thickness. 

The official announcement states that values will be 
discussed on the afternoon of Tuesday, January 16. It 
is earnestly desired that the entire yellow pine industry 
should be represented as fully as possible. The secretary 
has secured a fare of one and one-third for the trip on 
the certificate plan, which those who attend the meeting 
should bear in mind. 





BUILDING PROSPECTS FOR 1900. 


The activity of the past season in the lumber business 
has been due largely to the manufacturing demand. 
That is a statement no one who is at all posted will 
question. The call from the box factories, the car 
works, for the construction of factory buildings, elevators 
and warehouses of every character, was the heaviest 
in several years past. But taking the country as a 
whole ordinary building operations were little if any 
above normal. In manufacturing localities the erection 
of factory structures and homes for employes was a 
feature of the year, but in agricultural sections it is 
evident that country building has not yet felt the full 
force of prosperity. In the cities speculative building 
has been retarded by low rents and high prices of 
building materials and labor. This is a condition that 
is likely to be carried over into the coming season, though 
the effect of high prices, especially if the market remains 
firm, will soon be largely overcome by familiarity with 
a new basis of values. 

With labor continuously employed at good wages we 
may naturally look for renewed activity in the real 
estate market and an increase in rents commensurate 
with the advance that has taken place in industrial 
lines. The effect of five years depression in real estate 
investments will be a long time in wearing off, but reac- 
tion is bound to come sooner or later, and with it an 
increase in speculative building. It is doubtful, however, 
if such an increase would be of more than a temporary 
benefit to the lumber business. Such building is always 
of a spasmodic character, is subject to close competition 
in estimating for furnishing material and much of the 
work is done by contractors who are not always as 
prompt in making payments as could be desired. The 
real benefit must come from what may be termed legi- 
timate building operations, that is the erection of 
homes by the people for their own use. And it is 
extremely gratifying that in that particular line the 
coming season promises to be one of unusual activity. 
There is plenty of evidence leading up to this view. 

Probably the most competent witnesses are the retail 
dealers, and their expressions of opinion are quite gen- 
erally optimistic. It is true that the farmers are 
disposed to complain somewhat because the price of 
grain is not higher, but it must be remembered that on 
the average farm products are bringing more money 
than they have for a number of years and it is a well 
known fact that farmers through the great agricultural 
west are in better condition financially than they have 
ever been before. During the past year several new lines 
of railroads have been constructed through the west and 
building along these lines will undoubtedly be very 
active, not only because of the new towns that are spring- 
ing up, but also because a railroad stimulates develop- 
ment in all tributary country. 

The southern territory is another field that promises 
to develop unusual activity in the building line. The 
south as a whole is in a more prosperous state than 
it has been at any previous time since the war. That 
is the report that comes from every locality. No longer 
does the south depend upon its cotton crop alone. Agri- 
culture is becoming diversified in that section and the 
vast mineral resources are rapidly being developed. 
Southern lumber mills now find a good home market for 
a large portion of their product, enabling them to dis- 
pose of material at a profit which in past years has 
been considered practically worthless. All the important 
southern railway lines have well organized emigration 
departments and these are steadily colonizing the agri- 
cultural sections tributary to their roads. Taking all 
these things into consideration it is expected that the 
consumption of lumber in the southern territory the 
coming season will be almost unprecedented and it is 
predicted that the west must look to its laurels as a 
consumer of lumber or the new south will carry away 
the palm. 

There have not been any serious labor troubles of late 
to interfere materially with building operations, although 
the attitude of labor unions in many of the large cities 
has exerted something of a retarding influence. But 
the situation in this respect is clearing up a little with 
the advent of the New Year. The workmen themselves 
are apparently becoming tired of being dominated by 
demagogie leaders; and they realize that constant 
employment at fair wages is the best condition that can 
exist and that such a condition is not to be obtained 
by exercising the hold-up principle. A reasonable atti- 
tude on. the part of the labor element will do more to 
stimulate building in the cities than anything else and 
it now looks as though most of the leading labor unions 
would adopt this view of the matter. 

Thus it would seem that the building outlook for 
1900 is a very flattering one. What will be the effect 
of the presidential campaign next fall is purely a matter 


of speculation at present, but it is the general feeling 
that there will be no general disturbance in commercial 
circles because of it. 


IS YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGED? 


It is impossible to find perfection in affairs mundane; 
and even in the lumber business will be found an aggre- 
gation of small faults or some great one which, per- 
haps unnoticed, detracts from the success of a business 
on the whole expertly managed. Many of those who 
on Saturday last were perhaps too well satisfied with 
the results of the year just ended, and the part they 
had played in securing these results, would find their 
self complacency disturbed if they could be confronted 
with an itemized statement of the moneys wasted, 
thrown away and ignored in the matters relating to their 
business with the railroads. 

How many lumbermen would have to confess to an 
endeavor at some time during the year—an endeavor so 
earnest as almost to occasion sleepless nights—to cém- 
pass the getting rid of the services of one $1.25 man 
on the mill deck, representing a possible saving of 1 
cent a thousand feet of output, and yet have failed 
properly to safeguard their freight expenditures of 
from $3.50 to $10 a thousand feet on lumber shipped. 

The lumber trade has too many men who in this way 
will, figuratively speaking, spend hours and days with 
their noses touching their desks, laboriously working 
out in detail some little saving that when accom- 
plished amounts to a value of a hill of sunburned beans, 
from the saving of which they obtain great comfort 
and self satisfaction, undisturbed by the fact that while 
they were doing it a procession of fellows passed by the 
office window and out into the great irrecoverable in 
possession of wheelbarrow loads of dollars which they 
should not have had and would not have had if the 
business vision of the owner or manager of the plant 
had been normal instead of merely microscopic. 

This statement of the case may seem too strong, yet 
it is simply drawn in high lights. It is illustrated in 
the yearly, monthly, weekly and almost daily experience 
of very many lumber manufacturing and shipping estab- 
lishments of this country. 

We have referred in the above to the handling of that 
part of the business of a lumber concern which has to do 
with the railroad. Pursue a policy of slothful ease in 
these matters and money will slip away by wheelbar- 
row loads. There will be a failure to get and a failure 
to keep. On the one side of the proposition money will 
not be earned and on the other side it will be spent too 
lavishly. There will be an inexcusable lack of facilities 
on the one side and on the other too high charges irre- 
coverable by the ordinary business man. 

The every day business man of medium abilities has 
to face a two-horned proposition. The railroads for 
the most part are in possession of expert ability and 
their policy is guided by men of the first order of intelli- 
gence. In the second place, the railroads are fortified 
by routine and custom. The heads of the departments 
are ordinarily shrewder than the average lumberman and 
their system is such that whatever gets into their hands 
it is pretty nearly impossible to get out of them except 
at the expenditure of brain and nerve force that is kill- 
ing. 

It is evident enough that it will pay any lumber con- 
cern to make an especial study of the freight problems 
they have to encounter. Some do this with evident suc- 
cess but more do it only in a slipshod way, if at all. 
Every lumber concern of importance should have in its 
membership or employ some person whose talent lies 
in that direction who should make a special study of 
railroad matters. We believe that the larger institu- 
tions could well afford to employ some bright, aggres- 
sive railroad man to handle these intricate and difficult 
matters.- 

There would be no danger of antagonizing the rail- 
roads by so doing. So far as the active officials of the 
railroads are concerned, they are railroad men as a 
business, to make what they can out of the properties 
they handle and the business they do; yet they are 
honest men, or at least as honest as the average in other 
lines of business. They appreciate businesslike treat- 
ment, and the proper men in charge of the railroad rela- 
tions of a manufacturing or mercantile institution has 
no difficulty in doing business with them, to the advan- 
tage of the concern he represents and, as a matter of 
fact, to the equal advantage of the railroad, and to the 
pleasure of its managers. None is more popular with 
railroad men than a bright and thoroughly posted traffic 
manager of a commercial institution. 

All this means that every concern shipping large 
quantities of goods by rail should have a traffic manager 
and that its traffic should be managed. 

Is your traffic managed and if not, why not? 








SCRUTINIZE YOUR CREDITS. 


A time of excessive liability to err in the matter of 
credit extensions is now at hand, and it will during the 
current year be especially the part of wisdom to exercise 
extra care before opening accounts with strange con- 
cerns. 

Being, as we are, at the end of our particularly pros- 
perous season and at the beginning of another more than 
likely to be its equal, there is danger of being induced 
to add to our knowledge obtained through the costly and 
bitter school of experience. The opportunities for the 
acquisition of this expensive knowledge are, as always 
in times of great business activity, twofold. 

Pronounced success, such as was shown by the average 
yearly balance sheets just completed by lumber concerns, 


manufacturers particularly, has ever been the effective 
foe of conservatism; and the excitement of active busi- 
ness seasons has never failed in evidences of activity 
among great numbers of those whose propensity and 
business it is to profit themselves dishonestly through 
the overconfidence or carelessness of others, 

It has been said that there are few who are capable 
of meeting and sustaining adverses with heroism or even 
decent courage, but this is an error. Almost every one 
can suffer loss with patience. Its very nature is such 
as almost to compel a mental equipoise. It is prosperity, 
rather than the reverse, that few attain and enjoy with 
a noticeable and praiseworthy sanity. 

It is remarkable how soon the contented pleasure of 
possession, no matter how great it be, gives way to 
the keenest of new desires. To desire and to be dis- 
satisfied are mental characteristics of the human animal ; 
and while they may have been the cause of his self- 
elevation from savagery, they have also been the cause 
of much individual misery and unhappiness. Of these 
latter we have here to do. 

One of the first things that will succeed the pleasant 
knowledge of the last year’s specific business results 
will be regrets that a little heavier volume was not 
handled, and this in turn will be succeeded by a deter- 
mination to spread out a little during the season about 
to open. Therein lies the danger. This spreading out 
needs to be done carefully and it will be well to scruti- 
nize credits closely. 

The irresponsible and his brothers are abroad, and 
they are both ingenuous and wakeful. If you need pos- 
itive evidence of their activity look through the adver- 
tising columns of your daily paper. and should there 
be any doubt in your mind as to the increase of him 
and his kind compare those columns with others cut 
from an issue two years old. These people are not mis- 
taken in their harvest time, and unless history for once 
refuses to repeat itself the lumber trade will not remain 
unaffected. It has always been a rich field and it is 
probably not forgotten. 

The clean and safe course to pursue is strongly marked 
and is unmistakable. The last year was a prosperous 
one. The manufacturers benefited most. but all depart- 
ments of the trade prospered greatly: hence the credit 
policy to be pursued is an easy, safe and just one. 
Investigate thoroughly before extending credit to new 
concerns: watch closely any old ones who are disposed 
to expand too much, and if vou have a request from one 
whose rating in last vear’s books was such as to show 
an apparent element of risk in doing business with him, 
and his rating in the new books is not improved, shun 
his business as vou would a pestilence. Again we con- 
jure you—scrutinize your credits. 


WASHINGTON LUIIBER OUTPUT IN 1899. 


Tt is a mere truism to say that where the growing tim- 
ber is, the center of the future lumber industry will be. 
One of these places is the great state of Washington, 
where the industry is growing on a solid basis at an 
unprecedented rate—which, when the distance from the 
consumer and other disadvantages are considered. is a 
concrete complement to the energy and business ability 
of the rank and file of her army of lumber workers. A 
concrete complement is one that is made up of solid facts 
and not mere wind. It is a fact that Washington shipned 
in 1896 13,420 carloads of shingles, and in 1899 19.378, 
an increase of over 44 percent in quantity—-besides a 
great improvement in quality. But great as this record 
is. the manufacturer of shingles in Washington is rap- 
idly assuming a position corresponding to that existing 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota—namely, a by-product of 
the industrv. In other words, the manufacture of lum- 
ber in Washington and Oregon has developed to such a 
degree in the last eighteen months that it is now, as it 
should be, the main part of the lumber industry, and is 
a most healthv indication of the real prosperity of 
west coast lumbermen. 

The shipment of lumber by the carload from Washing- 
ton is also a striking testimonial to the merit and grow- 
ing popularity of the woods. The record is as follows. in 
carloads: In 1896. 6.072: in 1897, 7,138; in 1898, 
10.076; in 1899, 12,959. The increase of 1899 over 
1896 is 6,887 cars, or over 113 percent. This increase 
in the manufacture of lumber as distinguished from shin- 
gles alone, demonstrating as it does the merit and grow- 
ing popularity of the woods, is a most imnortant chan 
for the better in the greatest industry in the state of 
Washington. 

F. B. Cole, in his West Coast and Puget Sound Lum- 
berman, compares the shipments of 1898 and 1899 in 
detail as follows: 








1899 fe ey ee 
Lumber. Shingles. Lumber. Shingles. 
Feet. Feet. 
Jan... . 9,936,000 106,240,000 7,280,000 78,880,000 
Feb.. .. 10,192,000 154,456,000 9,808,000 119,680,000 
March . 20,144,000 289,440,000 17,728,000 294.360,000 
April .. 17,040,000 375,360,000 18,224,000 312.800,000 
May ... 19,488,000 397,280,000 16,704,000 303,360,000 
June ... 21,424,000 372,960,000 18,352,000 332.800.000 
July ... 21,136,000 333,120,000 16,656,000 296-960.000 
August . 25,424,000 421,120,000 14,688,000 331,680.000 
Sept. .. 23,920,000 385,760,000 13,984,000 323.040.000 
October. 21,424,000 308,800,000 15,184,000  303.520.000, 
Nov.. .. 22,176,000 30,736,000 12,560,000 20,624,000 





Total. 212,304,000 3,451,896,000 161,168,000 2,903,320,000. 


So far allusion has been made only to that part of 
the output which was shipped by rail because it is these 
shipments that furnish an indication as to the widening 
territory of west coast woods. 

Cargo shipments, however, continue to be a large 
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factor, as indicated by the following figures compiled 
by F. B. Cole: 
: Cargo shipments from Washington for the year 1899: 








Foreign— Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
January ...... 12,401,213 699,160 502,000 
February ..... 7,286,728 147,200 1,391,500 
March. «occ 13,450,236 1,005,965 1,390,500 
April ...csee- 14,453,422 78,070 645,000 
MAY cccccesce 8,421,905 110,100 1,231,000 
June 22,739,842 1,542,041 2,229,720 
Bn ee TRIG AGD \ ccccwess 977, 
August ....... 11,931,367 166,516 1,378,750 
September .... 15,448,820 1,170,406 774,75 
October ...... 18,056,413 1,187,352 1,103,000 
November .... 8,704,260 208,600 1,614,250 

Totals ...135,210,695 6,960,480 132,337,720 

Domestic— 

January ...... 14,972,835 4,132,200 ....... 
February ..... 16,344,857 2,459,600 537,000 
March ..c.ee- 16,048,191 3,766,000 886,500 
Aprll .vccvess 13,222,995 5,134,800 486,000 
May ... 20,992,010 4,869,650 800,000 
June ........-.- 20,398,648 5,518,325 1,861,000 
JGLY 6.0.06 cies 19,141,791 4,403,150 802,500 
August ..- 19,933,068 3,954,800 301,000 
September . 27,414,465 7,036,848 4,545,750 
October ...... 21,754,229 2,980,100 1,210,250 
November .... 18,444,305 4,683,750 803,000 

Totals ...208,667,394 48,939,423 11,513,000 


On the whole Washington lumbermen are certainly to 
be congratulated on this healthy showing of the in- 
dustry they have developed. In the above no account is 
taken of the large shipments from the state of Oregon. 
The industry is not organized in that state, as it is in 
Washington, and there is a regrettable lack of statistics, 
but careful estimates of the lumber output of the state 
for 1899 show that it was 695,000,000 feet. Portland, 
the metropolis of Oregon, is in itself recognized as a 
lumber center of the first importance, shipping last year 
7,674 cars of lumber and 434 carloads of shingles, in 
addition to her usual large export trade. On the whole 
the lumber record of the west coast for 1899 is one 
to be proud of. 





BETTER PRICES FOR DOORS. 


There are several things to encourage the belief that 
there will be an advance in prices for doors and other 
mill work in the near future. The decline in the market 
during December was an ordinary winter condition and 
perhaps may prove a good thing in the end, although 
there was no good commercial reason why it should 
have occurred. In spite of the low prices the situation 
is one of strength. 

Carload buying during the coming two or three 
months promises to be the heaviest for any like per- 
iod for several years and the condition of the lumber 
market does not leave any chance for weakness on the 
part of manufacturers of mill work. Because of the 
decline in prices above referred to some buyers may be 
inclined to hold off for a while, hoping the market will 
go still lower, but those who have studied the situa- 
tion carefully are endeavoring thus early in the year 
to provide against future requirement. Of course it is 
impossible to say just what turn the market will take, 
but there is certainly a strong feeling among whole- 
salers that present prices cannot last very long. The 
probability is that there will be an advance of at least 
10 percent in carload prices within the next two 
weeks, and certainly before February 1. Here are some 
of the straws which indicate the direction of the wind: 

There is a pronounced scarcity in the supply of white 
pine factory plank, a scarcity which promises to become 
a famine before spring. Prices for this class of lumber 
are from $7 to $10 a thousand higher than they were 
a year ago and another dollar or two may be tacked on 
within the next two or three months. Some of the large 
wholesale factories may have sufficient plank to run them 
until spring, but in several instances the supply is 
nearly exhausted. While it is true that many of the 
northern saw mills will run during the winter, the 
stock thus cut will not be available for use before May 
or June. 

Stocks of doors at manufacturing points are by no 
means heavy, and it is predicted that there will be 
a shortage of No. 1 and No. 2 doors before April 1. 
The prices made by manufacturers to jobbers are 
stronger than they were thirty days ago; in fact, the 
spread between prices at which jobbers can now buy 
and the single carload prices is getting to be too small 
for the distributer’s comfort. 

On the part of the wholesalers there is no disposition 
to sell goods for future delivery at present prices. 
Several dealers have withdrawn all quotations made by 
them since January 1 and refuse to accept orders for 
carloads at current discounts, except when accompanied 
by specifications and for delivery as soon as the goods 
can be shipped. Last year several of the wholesalers 
loaded up with low priced orders for carloads during 
January and February, and this is an experience they do 
not care to repeat in the face of present prospects. 
There has not been any great amount of spring buying 
as yet, but the inquiry for prices is very heavy, indicat- 
ing that the dealers are thinking about putting in a large 
amount of stock this spring. If the market should 
advance before any large proportion of these orders 
is filled, it would mean hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the sash and door manufacturers and distributers, 
and this is something they are not likely to overlook. 

About the only uncertain element in the situation is 
the window glass market. This makes it difficult to say 
what will be the future of prices for glazed sash. The 
window glass combine is still maintaining the reduction 
of 33 1-3 percent in prices made a month or so ago, but 
it is another matter to get orders filled on this basis. 


The evident intention of the combine is to force the 
independent manufacturers to sell glass at a loss until 
the latter are ready to come into the fold and join 
forces with the combine, at least to the extent of 
regulating values. Such of the independents as are able 
to do so are piling their glass awaiting an improvement 
in the market, and taking it all together the buyer of 
window glass is having a hard time to get what his 
trade requires, 

The combine factories are now making glass and the 
production for the next five months will be in excess 
of the current requirements; but it must be remem- 
bered that the glass produced between now and mid- 
summer will have to last for at least eight months. 
While the American Window Glass Company has con- 
siderable stock, in all other prospects the market can be 
said to be practically bare at the beginning of the year. 
The factory capacity of the country is perhaps sufficient 
to produce within the next six months all the glass that 
would be required during the next year, but the actual 
output will be restricted by the number of glass blowers. 
In the aggregate there are not over 2,000 blowers in 
the country and it is said that these cannot produce 
more than 4,000,000 boxes during the remainder of 
the present fire. As the nominal consumption of the 
country amounts to 5,500,000 boxes for the season, 
it will be seen that a scarcity of glass is among the 
possibilities of the future. For this reason there are 
many who look for an immediate improvement in 
values—probably within the next thirty days. Prices 
may not get back where they were last fall, but it is 
certainly reasonable to look for an advance of 15 to 20 
percent as soon as the spring demand shall develop. 
The window glass jobbers have not been able to accum- 
ulate any stock on the present low basis of prices, nor 
is it likely that they can stock up to any extent before 
the advance shall come. The sash men have stocked 
up to some extent, but not on the more desirable sizes. 
Therefore any advance which may be made by the com- 
bine will be immediately felt all along the line. 

All these are facts and the reader can draw his own 
conclusion. It is a difficult matter to tell just what 
sash and door manufacturers will do under any given 
conditions, but if any advance over the preseni prices 
does not occur within the next thirty days it will be 
because legitimate conditions do not govern the market. 





THE EXPERT SAFETY VALVE. 


Anything that aids in bringing about a condition 
wherein an equable volume of business at a reasonable 
profit, one month with another and one year with 
another, is assured, is to be commended; and when those 
who are to be most benefited have the power to decide as 
to whether a business aid of this class should have exist- 
ence—should become a living, tangible, wholesome fact 
—there should be no indecision. It should promptly be 
made to be. 

Eminent among such aids would be the successful 
establishment at the Paris Exposition of the proposed 
commercial forestry exhibit by the lumbermen of the 
United States. 

The result of a practical exhibition of the forestry 
products and manufactures thereof we have to sell can 
have but one result—the making of a safety outlet 
which will to an appreciable extent relieve situations 
which have heretofore ended in trade congestion and 
demoralization. 

If Comanche county, Kansas, under reasonably pros- 
perous conditions will nicely support a half dozen lum- 
ber yards which sell nothing elsewhere, the condition of 
the business of any one of these yards is twice as pitiable 
during seasons of crop failure in Comanche county as 
that of a yard doing business in two counties in only one 
of which the crops have failed. 

The same thing is true as regards a section or a state, 
a number of sections or states, and it is true of business 
national in its scope. 

It has always been a noticeable fact that when one 
country has been suffering from serious business 
depression others closely allied have transacted a large 
volume at profitable margins, hence it will be a wise 
thing for American lumber exporters to see to it that 
the commercial exhibit at Paris is made to be a com- 
mendable success. The fruits of it will be gathered 
wherever there is, for any cause, a lessening of home 
demand to such an extent as to threaten profit. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The production of anthracite coal in 1899 was 47,274,- 
048 tons, as compared with 41,899,751 tons for 1898. 
Only twice was last year’s production exceeded—in 1893, 
when it reached 48,185,306 tons, and in 1895, the banner 
year, 51,785,122 tons. Although the lake shipments of 
coal during 1899 were the largest on record, the reports 
now coming from upper lake ports are that stocks on 
dock are light. Milwaukee is the exception; there the 
warm December weather permitted heavy transportation 
and supplies are ahead of those for January last year. 
But at Lake Superior ports there is not the usual ton- 
nage of anthracite in sight and at Chicago the combined 
dock and rail yard supplies are said to be about 100,000 
tons less than a year ago. Some of these figures are pre- 
liminary, but they approximate the actual tonnages. 

The demand for anthracite coal is moderate. It is so 
continuously moderate, in fact, that to the seller it is 
accompanied by more or less disappointment. Cold 
weather for two weeks has been eating rapidly into the 
bin assets of consumers and the tonnage now in the pos- 








session of users is doubtless far below what it was two 
weeks ago. But not yet has the persistent buying of last 
September and October been fully overcome. Reports are 
that out on the Missouri river there remain very fair 
stocks of anthracite. Concerning other districts, the 
consensus of opinion, as gathered from traveling men, is 
that stocks generally are beginning to run low and that 
this condition must very speedily and favorably affect 
the sale of coal. Noticeable gains in trade are made 
steadily day by day, but the sum total of this increased 
business is not up to standard, all things considered. 
From the attitude of the buyers there is a basis for 
thinking that the purchases for the remainder of the 
winter will be of a hand-to-mouth character. This may 
exceed the ability of shippers to promptly fill in spells of 
severe weather, but the market from now on looks like 
one to be ruled by the despot—weather. 

It has been perhaps the rather vigorless character of 
trade that has deterred shippers of anthracite at Chi- 
eago from making an advance in circular January 1. 
The advance of 50 cents in the freight rates from mines 
to all western points was made on that date. The roads 
from mines to Buffalo added 25 cents to their tariffs 
and the roads west of Buffalo tacked another 25 cents to 
their emoluments. The Buffalo price of anthracite 
remains the same, but interior points throughout the 
west that buy at Buffalo will pay the increased 25 
cents in the freight rate from Buffalo to destination. 
The Chicago market for the moment is governed by the 
dock stocks, which keep down the all-rail quotations, 
thus making the coal producers absorb the entire rise of 
50 cents in the cost of transportation. Possibly these 
rail advances may be abrogated in the near future, or 
possibly the shippers may a little later advance the price 
of coal in the west. The effect of the present conditions 
will be to give to the dock stocks a slight advantage over 
the all-rail shipments. Some traveling men throughout 
the country predicted last week an advance January I, 
and on the strength of their statements some coal has 
been purchased. There was doubtless an honest belief 
that the advance would come, as some mining com- 
panies wanted it, but as all producers would have to 
mark up their circulars to give the new prices stability 
it was within the province of one or two companies to 
maintain the present levels. 

Bituminous coal has shown this week a greater firm- 
ness than has existed for some time. The colder weather 
and the partial suspension of operations at mines last 
week on account of the holidays were the contributing 
causes to this tonic condition. There is this week very 
little coal on track at Chicago. A number of orders for 
quick shipment appeared and some sellers have had to 
thoroughly scour the market to find enough coal to fill 
their demand. Firmness has been given to values, 
though no notable advances have occurred. As regards 
surrounding conditions, the market for bituminous coal 
is more satisfactory for both buyer and seller than it 
has been for many months. The accumulated orders 
that have weighed upon the books of operators have been 
pretty thoroughly cleaned up. Some were canceled, some 
were found to be duplicates and many were filled. As 
long as these orders remained the selling trade was dis- 
posed to overestimate their value. And while this spe- 
cies of accumulation has been obliterated dealers also 
have been getting rid of their accumulation of coal. 
They can also secure coal more promptly. Both buyer 
and seller are ready for business, and this new condition 
happens just as the new year begins. For the immediate 
future it looks as if the pure factor of current consump- 
tion would govern in trade. Weather will be the para- 
mount influence, but industrial activities and the needs 
of the railways will also be weighty elements. Looking 
to localities, the northwest seems to be ill supplied with 
fuel necessities, the call from that direction being the 
most urgent. The middle west is tolerably well off with 
stocks, only an occasional complaint now being heard of 
seriously delayed shipments. 

The future of the coke trade is not fully assured. 
Many new ovens will be built and production will make 
great gains. But for the present producers are reluctant 
to enter into new contracts for their output and serious 
inconvenience results to some large consumers. The 
prices of coke are strong. 





RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LAND. 


The Hoosier Lumber Company, recently established at 
Goshen, Ind., has purchased 1,500 acres of timber land 
and 1,000 acres of stumpage and will establish a large 
saw mill at Texarkana, Ark. 


A tract of 1,000 acres of timber land has been pur- 
chased by Philip McDonald, at Middle Ridge, Hampshire 
county, W. Va., where a saw mill will be put up in the 
near future. 


H. Baker is said to have bought a saw mill at Golden- 
dale, Wash., and 1,000 acres of timber land belonging to 
the estate of Hon. D. W. Pierce. 


The Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, O., will pur- 
chase 20,000 acres of yellow pine land in Louisiana upon 
the recommendation of E. A. Kennedy, who has been 
inspecting the tract. 


Edgar Holt, of Northumberland, Pa., and James 
Schrack, of Lewiston, have bought a tract of timber land 
in Sugar valley. The tract contains white pine and 
white oak and cost $7,000. 


The Cincinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
recently bought several thousand acres of timber land in 
Estil and Jackson counties, Kentucky, and built a stave 
mill on the property, which is already in operation. 
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THE EDITOR'S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Incidents of an Ocean Voyage—A Lumber District on the High Seas—Menace to Navigation Which Should 
be Removed—Difficulties of Importers—Actual Weights Should be Attached 
to Bills of Lading. 





At the Captain’s Table—LVII. 

I had been furnished with a letter of introduction to 
Captain James McAuley, of the steamer New England, 
of the Dominion line, one of the finest boats afloat, and 
whose conduct at sea was irreproachable. As high praise 
may be accorded the captain. Ever courteous and 
thoughtful, ever watchful, spending so much time on 
the bridge that it became a matter of wonderment to 
the large family of passengers as to when he slept, yet 
there was evident in him little of that autocratic auster- 
ity which is supposed to accompany the high responsi- 
bilities involved, and to make the captain of a great 
vessel a man to be feared. Not so was it with 
Captain McAuley, though doubtless he would not have 
been slow to assert his authority when occasion arose. 
The conversation around the captain’s table, always 


ditioned vessels, and the magnitude of this danger may 
be appreciated by the accompanying chart showing the 
course of the derelict as revealed by the various reports 
of captains who had sighted it up to June 22. It had 
wandered uncertainly back and forth, but most of the 
time within the lanes of travel, and was still afloat at 
the latter date when our ship sighted it. During this time 
it had been sighted forty-five times, and had once been 
set on fire by a boat’s crew from the Johnston liner Oak- 
more, Captain Henry, 

Soon after we reached Liverpool several interviews 
regarding the dangerous derelict were published by the 
daily press, and as a result of these and of the captain’s 
official report of the incident the English government 
was induced to send out a boat equipped for making 
suitable disposition of the Siddartha when discovered. 





ABANDONED IN MID-OCEAN. 


interesting, was much more so when the captain, as too 
rarely was the case, found time from his official duties to 
take his meals at the usual hour. 

Upon one such occasion, while the captain was pre- 
siding and chatting sociably with Senator Hoar and 
others of us who were honored with seats at this table, 
word came from the deck that a derelict was in sight 
and directly in our course. Those of us who shared the 
information with the captain immediately went on déck 
with him, and sure enough we found the hull of an old 
lumber lugger peeping above the water, a menace to the 
lives of all on board had we come upon it unawares, as 
we must have done had it been in the darkness of a few 
hours later. Our good ship veered in its “course and 
passed by this floating corpse. As it loomed up to port 
it became the target for all the amateur photographers 


I have since learned that the search was successful, and 
that upon examination of the floating hull it was found 
sufficiently seaworthy to be towed to port, and sufficiently 
valuable to yield a handsome salvage to the government 
and its representatives for taking this decisive action to 
rid the sea of what was supposed to be a worthless 
wreck, but which might easily have proved a dreadful 
engine of destruction to any of the numerous vessels that 
are constantly plowing the ocean. 

It is a lamentable fact that many of the old-time sail- 
ing craft that are today employed in carrying lumber and 
timber from the southeastern coast and gulf coast to 
European ports are entirely unseaworthy; but as long 
as shippers can secure adequate insurance upon the car- 
goes they will doubtless be employed, particularly as 
long as commerce upon the sea is as great as at present 
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THE ERRATIC COURSE OF A DERELICT. 


on board, and for many hours after it had disappeared 
upon the backward path of our shining wake it was the 
subject of the evening’s conversation. It was my priv- 
ilege that evening to discuss with Captain McAuley 
the obvious negligence of the interested nations in not 
providing liners with dynamite guns or other facilities 
for destroying derelicts, instead of permitting them to 
continue their dangerous raving of the ocean highways. 

This derelict was all that remained of the Siddartha, of 
Sackville, N. B., which left Jacksonville, Fla., on Janu- 
ary 26, 1899, bound to Liverpool with a cargo of lum- 
ber. The unusually severe winter weather and the not- 
able February blizzard proved too much for the craft, 
and the captain and crew hailed a Danish boat off the 
Azores and abandoned the Siddartha to its fate. Since 
then it had wandered the seas, a menace to better con- 


and bottoms are so scarce; and so they will occasionally 
come to grief and sacrifice the lives of their brave crews 
and be discovered later as helpless and menacing dere- 
licts. It seems as though some interested nation should 
promptly take the initiative in bringing about an inter- 
national concert of action whereby the captains of ocean 
vessels shall have the duty and authority of arresting 
derelicts wherever found and either destroying them or 
towing them to port, as circumstances suggest. I talked 
this matter over with Senator Hoar and repeated to him 
the captain’s views and arguments, with which he seemed 
duly impressed; so it may be that the matter will have 
the attention of congress at the present season, and that 
our own nation may have the honor of taking the initia- 
tive in this important matter of divesting the sea of some 
of its unnecessary perils. 


The Hit-or-Miss Consignment Plan—LVIII. 


One of the difficulties which importers have to contend 
with in purchasing or arranging for supplies on this side 
is the irregularity with which contracts are filled by 
shippers. I heard that criticism from a variety of the 
most reliable sources, and these critcisms are not directed 
so much toward trade during the past year, when it has 
been next to impossible to get sufficient quantities of 
lumber or timber, as toward the entire course of the 
trade for a period of years. A contract may be made for 
delivery within, say, three months, and in some instances 
such contracts are met at whatever cost to the other 
departments of the shipper’s business. Yet in other 
instances, as I was convinced by brokers and 
dealers in London, the lumber does not come along until 
at the end of five months or so. Now suppose that when 
this stuff was contracted for the price was 26d, and 
that by the end of five months the market price had 
gone down to 20d. Of course such a condition would be 
a trifle embarrassing, and where the stock had been con- 
signed for open sale the returns would of course be 
somewhat unsatisfactory to the shipper in comparison 
with the price at the time the arrangement with the 
broker was made. Naturally the shipper sets up a howl 
of disappointment, although he himself is to blame 
because his shipment is sixty days behind the time set 
and he should not expect the market to await his own 
deliberation. 

Then, again, there are shippers who consign stock that 
is not ordered. If the market is strong it sells readily 
and no unfavorable outcome is reported from the other 
side, and after two or three such favorable reports the 
shipper grows strong in the belief that his superior 
wisdom regarding the character of the stock to be shipped 
and time of shipment can be constantly relied upon as a 
regular thing as the basis for his future shipments. 

Now in shipping to London or Liverpool or Glasgow, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam or Amsterdam he is liable to come 
out much better if in the hands of a reliable broker, and 
this is also true in regard to delayed shipments, for if 
the original specifications show that these goods are to 
be placed through a certain avenue at the end of three 
months and that avenue be filled at the end of nine 
months, the shipper may be in a way to receive practi- 
cally a punishment for his own tardiness in shipping. 
Whether or not he does so will depend largely upon the 
integrity and the ability of the broker and his disposition 
to put forth his very best efforts to protect the shipper 
from loss by placing his goods to the very best possible 
advantage. 


Some Transportation Trials—LIX. 


Another basis of complaint on the other side is the 
arbitrary attitude and the independent measures of 
nearly all the steamship lines which carry lumber across 
the water. This difficulty, however, originates with the 
railroads upon this side of the water, and is caused by 
the habit of guessing at the weights instead of placing 
actual weights on the bill of lading. Suppose, for 
instance, that a carload of gum is consigned to Bristol, 
with estimated weights stated upon the bill of lading, 
and that the party to whom the lumber is consigned 
applies to the steamship line for a delivery order. The 
steamship man estimates the freight and places it at, 
say £60. It is of course natural that his guess upon 
this subject will be favorable to the steamship com- 
pany and that the money to be advanced for freight 
will probably prove considerably in excess of the actual 
freight, as finally determined by weighing. It is quite 
likely that the figures would determine that while 
the advanced freights asked for had beeen £60 
the actual freight would not be more than half 
that amount. The shipper usually knows just about 
what the lumber ought to weigh and perhaps makes an 
offer to the steamship company upon that basis, but the 
steamship agent is obdurate and unwilling to make any 
compromise. I know of an instance to which the figures 
above given actually applied, in which nothing short of 
a threat of legal proceedings would induce the steam- 
ship company to reduce the amount of advanced freight 
charges. It became necessary for a solicitor to inform 
the steamship company that its terms were outrageous, 
and that owing to the delay in the recovery of rebates 
he felt justified on behalf of his client in notifying the 
company that action would be brought if the company 
did not amend its position in the matter. The com- 
pany finally delivered the goods on a basis of about 
£22 


Nobody can blame the steamship companies for seek- 
ing to be at least upon the safe side in the amount of 
estimated freight charges which they require to be paid 
before the goods go out from their control. The only 
place in which they kre open to criticism is where the 
margin is unreasonably large. The trouble originates 
with the railroads upon this side and with the shipper 
who does not force the placing of a proper weighing 
record on the way bill which accompanies the goods. 
The individual shipper perhaps may not be powerful 
enough to convince the railroads of the wisdom of this 
point; a few lumbermen combined may not be able to do 
it, but the trade as a class should work in harmony with 
railroad officials to the perfecting of some plan whereby 
the difficulties of the present system may be avoided. 

As it is now the lumber is left very much at the mercy 
of any of the carriers through whose hands it may 
pass. Some of the bills of lading of the steamship com- 
panies at present bear the provision, “Not accountable 
for number of pieces.” Where there is not an actual 
weight upon the bills of lading, therefore, there is no 
tangible way of checking up a shortage. The steamship 
companies, as carriers of all classes of commodities, 
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desire of course to safeguard themselves against the 
possibility of suits being decided against them, but if 
the original weight in such transactions were correct no 
troubles would ensue upon this point, instead of the 
present rule obtaining of the freight being finally deter- 
mined by landed measurements upon the other side. 

Another minor embarrassment to the trade between 
exporters and importers is the unfamiliarity upon both 
sides of the water with the currency of the other coun- 
try. If the importer is extremely busy, as he often is 
in times of great sales, he is apt in attending to his cor- 
respondence to give precedence to that which is written 
most intelligibly and which can be replied to most rap- 
idly, and answers to this class of correspondence are 
quite apt to go back by next steamer. If, however, the 
correspondence has to go through the hands of the office 
expert upon the question of currency the answer is apt 
to be delayed, and the importer is in addition likely to 
gain the idea that the shipper who does not pay atten- 
tion to this little detail is quite apt to ignore other 
questions which are of importance in catering to a for- 
eign trade. 


J. E. D. 


The Paris Exposition. 


Working Up Exhibits. 


John E. Williams, secretary of the advisory board 
of commercial forestry at the Paris exposition, who has 
charge of the work of installing the exhibits of 
United States lumbermen at Paris, was present at the 
meeting of the North Carolina pine manufacturers, at 
Norfolk, Va., January 5. 


The Commercial Forestry Building. 


A sketch of the Commercial Forestry Building, to be 
erected by the lumbermen of the United States at the 
Paris exposition was given in our last issue. The build- 
ing itself as designed has been characterized as at once 
the least expensive, and in the eyes of foreigners the 
most strikingly unique structural revelation ever seen 
upon European soil, being built and finished in wood. 

The interior of the building will be divided into 
exhibition compartments of the average size, respec- 
tively of about 14 by 17 feet. There will be, say, twenty 
of these compartments, which at $1,500 each, would pro- 
duce the required minimum total of $30,000, the sum 
estimated as necessary to make a creditable exhibit of 
the United States’ lumber products. Allotments of 
space will therefore be made upon this basis and more 
or less than 14 by 17 feet, acording to the proportion 
that each contribution shall bear to that area. It will 
therefore be seen that the more direct benefits of of the 
exposition will be obtained by those who by virtue 
of being contributing exhibitors, will have their names, 
locality and the character of their operations fully and 
clearly exploited in the literature to acompany each 
exhibit. 


A New Member of the Advisory Board. 


Upon the recommendation of W. A. Bennett, chair- 
man of the advisory board, William M. Ritter, whose 
headquarters are in Columbus, O., and who is known 
as among the foremost of hardwood manufacturers in 
the United States, has been invited by Dr. Tarleton 
H. Bean, director of forestry and fisheries, to ‘act with 
the advisory board, which appointment has been duly 
accepted by Mr. Ritter, and that gentleman is there- 
fore to be recognized accordingly. 


Letters to the Editor. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Cuicago, Int., Jan. 3.—Editor American Lumber- 
man.—Dear Sir: The Lumberman’s Credit Association 
in a general letter to the trade openly accuse us of 
copying their book and sheets. We hand you herewith 
this letter given us by a prominent house in the trade 
with permission to file same with you. Extracts from 
this letter are as follows: “A considerable portion of 
their (Foster Agency) so-called arguments against us 
(Lumberman’s Credit Association) would be of a dam- 
aging character were it not for the fact that they are 
wholly without proof. They take the position that 
their book is the only reliable list of the lumber trade. 
In order to disprove this we bring to your notice one 
case. * * * We do not only furnish you with the 
data upon which we base our information, but we 
herewith enclose the proof. We published on sheet 
No. 17, issued under date of May 11, 1899, Schoenthaler 
& Co., as starting in business at Bellevue, Ill., and in 
their (Foster Agency) July, 99, book you will find the 
above firm reported as lumber dealers.” 

Regarding this statement we desire to call your 
attention to the facts, which are as follows: On page 
26 of the American Lumberman of May 20, 1899, this 
item appeared: “Bellevue, Ill., Schoenthaler & Co. 
have engaged in the lumber business.” This name was 
obtained from your paper of that date and inserted in 
our book the week that Illinois was sent to the printers. 
We immediately wrote our correspondent there for a 
report and he replied there was no such firm, and on 
our first sheet we called attention to the error. 

In justice to all concerned we ask you to publish this 
letter. Foster LUMBER MERCANTILE AGENCY, 

F. F. Fisu, President. 

[The item above referred to was published in our 
columns in the issue of May 20, 1899.—Eb.]. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The leading feature of this branch of the lumber 
business is the continued heavy inquiry for carload 
prices on regular stock. Much of this inquiry is 
undoubtedly due to a disposition on the part of the 
retailers to feel the market prior to placing spring 
orders, but the indications are that the placing of such 
orders will not long be delayed. Furthermore, it is 
evident that retailers propose to stock up heavier than 
usual the coming spring. That is the report brought in 
by all the traveling salesmen. The retailers generally 
are expecting a good building demand early in the 
spring and are also satisfied that the market is as low 
now as it will be any time during the next six months. 
The reluctance of wholesalers to accept orders on the 
present basis is enough to convince prospective buyers 
that such is the case. Furthermore, it is an indication 
that higher prices are looked for in the near future. 
In many instances it is reported that wholesalers have 
declined to book carload orders unless they are accom- 
panied by specifications and are for immediate delivery. 
Other wholesalers have withdrawn all quotations sent 
out prior to January 1 and on quotations that are now 
being made they are limiting the time for acceptance 
to ten days. Predictions are freely made that prices 
on carload lots will be percent higher before Febru- 
ary 1, and the indications certainly point in that direc- 
tion, 

* * * 

For the past week or two the large wholesale fac- 
tories have been shut down and production has prac- 
tically ceased. Some of the factories expect to start 
up right away, but others will remain closed for sev- 
eral weeks and at the best the production for the com- 
ing three months will be considerably below the fac- 
tory capacity. This reduction is not to be made because 
door stocks are particularly heavy, but it will be 
unavoidable because of the searcity of white pine fac- 
tory plank. While no shortage of any importance has 
developed as yet in wholesale stocks of manufactured 
goods, the supply is not what it usually is at this 
season of the year. Wholesalers are finding it difficult 
to buy No. 1 and No. 2 doors at manufacturing points 
in any large sized lots and it is believed that there will 
be a scarcity in these grades before spring. Some of 
the factories have enough lumber to keep them going 
until the new cut comes on the market, but there are 
others that will have to do some hard hustling to get 
further supplies. Prices for factory lumber are from 
$7 to $10 higher than they were a year ago and it is 
difficult to buy any at that. Lumber cut this winter 
will not be available until May or June and there seems 
absolutely no possibility of relief from the shortage 
unless some other material shall be substituted for 
white pine. It is hardly likely that this will be done 
to any considerable extent, although there will be more 
or less working in of yellow pine, cypress and Pacific 
coast woods wherever possible. But the demand in 
regular stock is still for white pine and will continue 
to be so long as that material is available. 


* * * 


There is some demand for odd work. Inquiries for 
estimates have been coming in quite freely during the 
holiday season and this is an indication that there will 
be considerable building throughout the country this 
year. Retailers in all sections report that there are 
indications of building activity among the farmers and 
in the smaller towns and a good deal of this nowadays 
ealls for special work. It is also stated that a large 
number of orders which were figured on last fall and 
then held up for the time being on account of high 
prices for material, will be taken up and put under way 
this spring. Among the hardwoods, oak still remains 
the favorite finishing material through in the better 
class of houses the general practice is to finish each 
room in a different wood, employing mahogany, curly 
birch, bird’s-eye maple and other fancy woods to a 
considerable extent. One specialty which has made 
considerable headway during the past year is the 
cypress door with yellow pine panels, a door which 
many concerns are now carrying regularly in stock. 
Tt is a little early as yet to say just what status the 
demand for special work will attain the coming season, 
but those who delay placing their orders for such work 
until well on into the summer probably will find the 
factories loaded to the guards with such orders, as 
they were during the past season. 

+ * * 


On the surface there has been no change in the 
window glass market during the past week, but a feel- 
ing prevails among the buyers of window glass in 
this city that there will be an upward turn in prices 
soon. Jobbers of window glass are apparently as 
ignorant of what is to come as are their customers. 
None of the jobbers has been able to lay in a supply 
of glass since the decline in prices last month and all 
of them are daily turning down orders which they 
cannot fill because they cannot get the glass from the 
combine. All the factories are now in operation, or 
rather all of those that are likely to be started this 
year. The high price of fuel other than gas has given 
the factories in the gas belt an advantage and it is said 
that several factories that depend on coal and other 
fuel will not be operated this season. The output at 
present is in excess of current demand, but owing to the 
limited number of blowers available it is said that 
the total output for the remainder of the season will 


not be more than suflicient to carry the trade through 


the usual period of shutdown in midsummer. This is 
the principal reason why buyers of window glass are 
looking for an advance before many weeks shall have 
elapsed. 

* «© 

Chicago dealers seem to be very well satisfied with 

the way trade has opened up this year. Mail orders 
are coming in freely, considering the season, and the 
inquiries for prices on carload orders are unusually 
heavy. If all the inquiries meant orders, the dealers 
here would be swamped with business before the season 
had hardly begun. Most of the wholesalers in this 
market have fairly heavy stocks and well assorted as 
to sizes and grades. They have been buying all that 
they could get hold of during the past month or two 
and are not at all anxious to sell at present prices, 
believing that there will be an advance in the near 
future. 

* sd e 

Trade conditions for the past week at St. Louis, Mo., 

have been decidedly quiet among the sash, door and 
blind manufacturers. The reports here indicate that 
extremely low prices are prevailing and a majority of 
the local mills do not care to dispose of their stock at 
existing discounts. Judging from advices here, prices 
have become almost demoralized, especially the cutting 
to competitive points, where the local mill men have 
to meet competition from other sash, door and blind 
centers. The outlook, however, is regarded as favor- 
able, as the season is approaching when orders will 
be placed for spring trade. The mill men have had 
to take into consideration the high price of lumber 
used in manufacturing sash, doors and blinds, and at 
present they do not feel like letting their stock go 
at prevailing prices. Local trade shows a_ slight 
improvement, with prospects for a very fair business 
during the next sixty to ninety days. 

* * * 


The sash and door trade is dull at Kansas City, Mo. 
The mills are cleaning up their last year’s contracts, and 
until the spring building season sets in, they will not 
have much to do. The outlook, however, is good, and 
the jobbers look for an active spring season, both for 
regular stock goods and for odd work. 


* * * 


The market at Minneapolis is very dull. Business dur- 
ing the holiday week was light as compared with the 
weeks previous, but as good as last year. The colder 
weather has stimulated a demand in stock sash, but 
stocks will still be large. Inquiries continue to be 
received and every prospect points to a good demand as 
soon as spring buying begins. 

* * * 


The demand for doors and house finishings at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is not as good as it was in the fall, prob- 
ably on account of the high prices, but manufacturers 
are not cast down on that score. They are all looking 
for a profitable year and if they have a stock of lumber 
that did not all cost them full prices they are pretty 
sure of it. As a rule they do not expect to get an 
advance over former years, in proportion to the yards, 
but as they are practically all yard dealers, buying at 
first hand, they will get along if they do not make a full 
percentage of profit in both cases. Prices are held 
very firm. 

e e * 

Cold weather has set in at last and given a check 
to building in New York city, so that demand has 
fallen off a little and prices are not held as firmly as 
they might be. ‘ 


BA BAA 


NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


Reitbrock- & Halsey, saw mill operators at Athens, 
Wis., have entered into a contract with the Upham 
Manufacturing Company at Marshfield, Wis., to haul the 
company’s logs from Taylor county along the new Upham 
railroad to the Reitbrock mill and also to the mill of M. 
Braun & Sons, at Athens. 

Logging operations were started at the head of the 
lakes in November, but the soft weather which prevailed 
almost up to Christmas has thus far considerably cur- 
tailed the cut of logs in the northern woods. 

The lumber cut in the neighborhood of Parrsboro, 
N. S., this winter will probably be about double that of 
last year, which aggregated 30,550,000 feet of deals, 
shipped by St. John, N. B., firms. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has started a camp near Ontonagon, Mich., where 
5,000,000 feet of white pine logs will be put in during the 
winter. The logs will probably be sawed at the mill of 
the Scofield-Arnold Company next summer. 


Tom McDonald is logging on Iron River, Wis., for the 
John O’Brien Lumber Company and J. J. McGeehan. 
Operations will be confined to the east fork of the river, 
where 8,000,000 feet will be banked. > 

Camps are said to be in operation near Berrien 
Springs, Mich., to get out timber on cut over lands, 
which a year or two ago would not have been considered 
worth the trouble of cutting. In consequence of the 
scarcity of lumber, however, it is found that old pine 
stumps contain the necessary material to make first- 
class shingle bolts and are now being cut close to the 
ground and old logs lying in the woods are also being 
utilized. 

The C. N. Nelson Lumber Company has transferred 
to the Northern Development Company a tract of land 
in St. Louis county, Minnesota, for $50,000. 
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Piling Drain Pipe. 


If the storage of this pipe has not caused you trouble 
you are a rare exception. The apparently insignificant 
things of life, those things which at first thought we 
might imagine ought not to be considered the second 
time, not infrequently give us much trouble. In a 
little old red district school house a boy chum of mine 
bent a pin and put it in the teacher’s chair. At first 
blush that was not much of a thing to do—merely the 
bending of a little pin of so slight value that it could 
hardly be estimated and placing it in a particular 
place—but the teacher suddenly arose with an expres- 
sion of pain on his face, and before the act was con- 
cluded the boy was dressed down with beech gads run 
through the fire to make them more than naturally 
tough, which the boy thought was unnecessary. The 
other morning while handling a piece of stove wood 
(for I have to make a fire, blame it!) a sliver, possibly 
as large as a fine needle point, was thrust into the ball 
of my thumb. Trifling thing, you will say, and I know 
it; but what did I do? You are expecting to hear that 
I went right on with my morning chores like a hero, 
never minding that minute sliver. From what you 
know of me, and from the way I have talked about 
whipping the Boers and the English army, you wouldn’t 
think that I would open my mouth about the little 
sliver. I will tell you. I dropped my chores as though 
they were red hot, rushed into the back parlor with 
my every day clothes on, and called to my wife to 
hurry up and pick a sliver from my thumb that was 
hurting like tarnation! She was enjoying a sweet 
nap, but years ago she pledged herself to obey me, so 





“The boy was dressed down.” 


out she came, needle in hand, and having raised the 
sliver held it on the point of the needle toward the 
light, remarking, “Fiddlesticks, I can hardly see it!” 
Then I sneaked out to feed the old cow. 

This simply illustrates our make-up, and in fact the 
make-up of all things material. The concrete is com- 
posed of the minute—minute, but all important. If 
today we should fall and break an arm the news would 
go all over town, yet gnawing away on us are bacilli, 
so small that they would probably get away from the 
best microscope any of us owns, and which in time will 
do us up in such a way that as compared with it we 
would call a broken arm a picnic. 

Not long ago I had a good talk with a yard man. 
We canvassed several knotty questions. He told me 
how grades had deteriorated at wholesale points, how 
collections were bothering him, how anxious he was to 
get hold of a good man to work in the yard, but it 
was not until we had walked around the yard and 
halted in one corner of it where pipe was piled that 


real trouble seemed to be rubbed into his very soul. He 
said he was disgusted with the pipe trade. When a 


customer came for it that customer would see pieces 
which he wanted down in the pile, and when an effort 
was made to get them, down would roll the stuff, not 
infrequently breaking, and raising the dickens gen- 
erally. 

I come this morning to the relief of you yard men 
who have been bothered with your pipe in a like way. 
The American Lumberman pays me to travel from 
yard to yard and get as much of an eye as I have on 
those little points a knowledge of which may assist you 
in conducting your business with increased comfort 
and profit. I stepped into a yard the other day, and 
there the pipe problem was solved. How? Why, bless 
you, by simply standing the pipe on end! A small 
area had been leveled off, boards laid to make a smooth 
surface, and on these boards was standing the pipe. 
“Where did you get that idea?” I asked the yard man. 





“I thought it out,’ said he. “That pipe used to give 
me more trouble than all the mothers-in-law I ever 
had, so I devised this way and now it is as easy as 
sleeping.” I was half a mind to ask the man to kindly 
take a lath and pound my head as a reward for my 
skull being so thick all these months. Never fall down? 
Never. Never blow down? Never. 

It is not safe, this yard man says, to pile eight-inch 
pipe more than two lengths high, but when it comes to 
a foot and up in diameter it can be piled three lengths. 
They can be piled in rows, leaving walking space 
between them, then the purchaser can go among them 
and pick and have the pieces selected set out. There is 
no falling down, no tumbling around, consequently no 
breakage, and what is as good, no harrowing of the 
feelings. It is better for us to harrow our corn patch 
than our feelings. I hope that plenty of you are already 
piling your pipe in this way, but of all the yards I have 
visited this is the first time I have seen it done. 


Eaves Troughing Shed Hoods. 


I hope I have got your attention in the pipe matter, 
and that you will keep right along with me to the end. 
Somehow I feel that I am full of good things today. 
It may sound a little egotistical for me to say so, but 
I am afraid if I do not say it no one will. I am going 
to tell you about another little yard improvement that 
for the first time I saw a week ago. You know all 
about open shed hoods. Not long ago I saw a hood 
that was not a hood as it did not extend more than 
three feet beyond the side of the shed. It was a new 
shed, too, but the owner of it had already seen the 
errors of his ways, and said if it were to do over again 
he would use 20 instead of 16-foot boards for the roof. 

The open shed without the hood is much given to 
disagreeable crying. In rainy weather it will weep 
copious tears down the back of your neck, on the lum- 
ber that it being loaded and unloaded; and even with 
a hood on, in a wet season it is not unusual to see a 
stretch of mud the entire length of the shed where the 
water from the eaves has settled. You would think 
that with the inventive genius of all of us we would 
have overcome this before this late day, wouldn’t you? 
But we seem not to have done so. In the yard in which 
I saw the appliance the hood projected over the drive- 
way to the scales, and the eaves trough was attached 
to enough of the roof to protect the scales and the 
approach to them. The yard man took me into the 
yard to show me his stock of lumber, but when I got as 
far as this eaves trough I was “glued to the spot,” as 
the old time novelist was wont to put it. I could see 
several stocks of lumber every day, but an eaves trough 





“Rooted to the spot.” 


on a shed was an innovation. “I would have come 
fifty miles to have seen the application of that trough,” 
I said. I don’t know as the yard man knew what to 
make of me. His face seemed to say, “You must be a 
big gun to be that much interested in that little bit of 
eaves trough that I stuck up there for my own con- 
venience.” I had half a mind to ask him if he didn’t 
know that the bold, beautiful eagle, as he swirled 
through the heavens, defying man and the elements, 
often enthused over some crooked legged, little runt of 
a lamb which he espied creeping along on the earth? 
But of course I didn’t. There is never a time when it is 
safe for any man to fully unload the storage room where 
he keeps his thoughts. 

This man little knew that when he was expending 
the matter of a dollar or two on his eaves trough he 
was showing the way for others; but he was. Other 


eaves troughs will go up on shed hoods. The ideas pre- 
sented in this department are being put into practice 





right along all over the country. Not three days ago, 
when in a stock room, the yard man pointed to his door 
rack and remarked: “There is the kind of rack you 
suggested. The idea so impressed me that I tore my 
old one out and put this one in. Up to that time I 
had always set my doors on end, but you wouldn’t catch 
me going back to it. I haven’t yet done another thing 
you suggested; that is, tack a piece of building paper 
on the top door, but I am going to do it.” I feel as 
confident that later on I will see eaves troughs on 
sheds as I do that I will have coffee for dinner, and I 
feel very confident of that, for when my French cook 
opens the door leading into the kitchen I smell it. 

To erect these eaves troughs is easily done. A board 
a foot wide or less nailed to the ends of the rafters, 
another board of a like width so nailed to this board as 
to form a right angle, pieces of band-iron fastened to 
the endge of this last board and thence to the roof as a 
support, and it is done. It strikes me that the idea 
appeals to all the common sense that a fellow has, 


Defects in a Coal House. 


That particular day I got right into a nest of dealers 
who have been carrying out suggestions which have 
been made by the Lumberman. This yard man told me 
he built a coal house from a plan published in these 
columns. In this house the floor sloped to the front, and 
the builder of it said it was a capital idea but he had 
run against a snag. At the same time, he said, he ought 
to have had sense to guard against it; but he wanted 
to tell of it so that other dealers might have clear sail- 
ing. I slapped him on the back and told him that he 
was an ideal man, a scholar and a philanthropist. If 
every yard man would do that—make his co-laborers 
acquainted with the means by which he succeeded or 
failed, there would be less groping in the dark than 
there is. If you all would jump up and speak right out 
in meetin’ in this department, tell what you know and 
what you don’t know, the selling of lumber at retail 
would be reduced to a science in twelve months. Do 
this and you would take this business right out of my 
hands, and I could stay at home and shield my family 
from blizzards and cyclones. At the same time you 
would help to make the best lumber paper that was 
ever printed. You think that a publisher can make a 





“A fat envelope.” 


good lumber paper without your assistance, but it is 
impossible. You are his right-hand man. I should like 
to see the result if you would turn yourself loose once. 
When talking with a yard man about this the other 
day he said: “I suppose we do know a good many 
points about selling lumber, but we are not writers.” 
Writers to the dogs!) Do you know that the best writ- 
ers in the world are those people who have something 
to tell and tell it in a way that others can understand 
it? That is the only secret about it. I have handled 
copy in a newspaper office for a good many years, and 
I can’t tell how many times when receiving communica- 
tions from business men I have swung around in my 
chair and remarked to an associate: “It beats all how 
many good writers there are in the world.” There are 
men almost without number in the retail trade who can 
write better than half of the young literary snobs: just 
out of college who think they know it all. Remember it 
is ideas the reading public want, and shove them along! 

“It is wrong,” this yard man who had built a coal 
house explained, “to provide the usual foundation for a 
coal house of this kind, for the reason that the weight 
is not evenly distributed, it being much greater in front 
than in the rear. The center of gravity is by no means 
in the center of the building. ‘Then the house should 
be effectually braced inside. The coal pushing down in 
front bulged the wall, and I had to put iron rods inside 
from back to front to hold it in place. Those are the 
mistakes that a man would naturally make, but when a 
building is put up as it ought to be it is the boss.” 
Not long ago a yard man was talking to me about 
building a coal house of this kind, but I was not up on 
these defects and consequently did not blow the fog 
horn to warn him off the breakers. I know he has not 
built yet, and he will see this little screed and his heart 
will go out to his brother dealer who has sounded the 
signal of alarm. Many a time we can be of service to 
our fellow men and it won’t cost us a cent. 

It is not taking strong buildings, however, to hold all 
the coal many a dealer has, especially his bituminous. I 
saw one man so loaded up with it, however, that he had 
built two temporary sheds to hold it. I asked him if it 
was bought at a low figure, and he said he thought he 
had bought it pretty well. There are tricks in all trades 
but ours, you know, and it is suggested by some of the 
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retail men that there are coal companies which know 
a trick or two. These yard men say that for the ship- 
ment of coal that was bought early and cheap these 
coal dealers can find no cars, but coal that was bought 
later on and at higher prices comes right along as 
though it was wafted by the gentle breeze. I can’t swear 
to it, but good men tell me it is so. 


Some Marshalltown Men. 


The people of Marshalltown were busy buying Christ- 
mas presents the Saturday I was there, and I added my 
mite to the bee hive by doing a little shopping for my 
best girl, and I made a sorry mess of it. A man is a 
stupid thing in a dry goods store. When I was standing 
around as meek as a lamb, not daring to say to the pretty 
girl clerks that my soul was my own, I really enjoyed 
seeing the crowd of ladies tossing the goods around as 
though they owned the premises. 

Marshalltown is a sort of hub, and there is always 
something in the lumber line to be found out there. I 
was hoping to be in this hot Iowa city in time to see 
the kids lug off Mr. Moore’s Christmas trees, but was 
two days too late. They had already carried off 1,400 
of them. That afternoon Mr. Moore put the hundred 
there was left on a wagon drawn by a span of his grays, 
strung banners on the sides of the wagon, on which it 
was announced that Christmas trees were free, and 
drove through town. You know how dew disappears 
before a bright sunshine; that is the way the trees went. 

I think it is the fun connected with the distribution 
of trees that Mr. Moore most enjoys. The face of a boy 
who applied for a tree looked familiar; he was asked if 
he had been there before and he said no. Then he was 
handed out a tree which he eyed with a look of dissatis- 
faction, and broke out, “Rats! I have got a better one 
than that at home!” Another boy admitted he had sold 
enough trees to take him to two shows, buy a package of 
cigarettes, and had 10 cents left! A little girl printed 
out a nice letter, thanking Mr. Moore for the tree he 
had given her, saying that as he had no little girls of 
his own she didn’t know how he knew so well what 
would please them. 

I believe by this time Mr. Harper knows that I delight 
to toast my toes by the grate fire in his private office, 
for when I happen around there in chilly weather the 
grate is always fired up. He may utilize this grate 
when I am not in that section of country, but I have 
never heard him say he did. The trouble is that when 
comfortably located before such a grate fire train time 
comes before I wish it did. If it wasn’t that train time 
came around several times a day I don’t know but I 
would bore some of the good-natured fellows in the yard 
business so hard there would be a hole through them. 

Mr. Harper related a singular incident in trade. He 
remarked that it wasn’t the finest thing in the world to 
sell dimension for $13 for which $16 was paid, and of 
course I agreed with him. “I got caught that way once 
this season,” he said. “In April a farmer came in and 
got figures on a barn bill that footed up $373. Later on 
in the day he dropped in again, said he would take the 
lumber, paid for it in full, and said he would haul it as 
soon as he got around to it. He was a stranger to me, 
and he didn’t show up again until September, when he 
hauled out part of the bill. Yesterday (December 22) 
eight months after the lumber was bought, he hauled the 
balance of it.” Mr. Harper said he had no idea that the 
farmer thought the price of lumber would advance, but 
that for legitimate reasons the building was postponed. 

It was about dark when I went up to Mr. Buchwald’s 
shed, and the way this million capacity shed is packed 
with lumber makes its proprietor smile. Mr. Buchwald 
said he would go to the railway station with me; that 
there had been some hold-ups lately and he thought I 
would be as safe if a friend went along with me. On 
the way he told me what he did the Fourth of July. “I 
sent out 3,000 invitations to the farmers to bring their 
lunch and make my place their headquarters,” he said. 
“T built tables and seats through the shed, covered the 
tables with muslin, and at seven o’clock they began to 
come, and were coming and going until eleven at night. 
Two thousand people ate there, and you ought to have 
seen the quantity and quality of the grub that was 
brought. There were seven ice cream freezers. The day 
was hot, there was a good breeze through the shed, and 
the accommodation so pleased the people that some of 
them argued that they should pay me for it. All my men 
were at the service of the picnickers, caring for their 
lunch, bringing water, etc., and I absolutely refused to 
sell a foot of lumber to anybody. I told them that that 
day was for them. It did me more good than all the 
advertising I could have done in the local papers for a 
year. I hear of it yet.” By this time we had reached the 
platform, when Mr. Buchwald stopped, looked at me and 
asked, “Do you know where I got the idea?” “No,” said 
I; “where did you?” “From you,” was the reply. At 
first blush I thought he was mistaken, but he said he 
wasn’t, and jogged my memory by saying it was recorded 
in this department that a firm had “opened” its shed by 
giving a dinner in it.. Then I remembered; it was an 
Illinois company. So you see how these ideas go 
around. If I am not mistaken I said at the time that I 
should expect to see this idea spread. In a modified way 
it has jumped across the great Mississippi into Iowa, 
and it would not surprise me later on to find it in Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska or Dakota. 

As I am writing this my boy brings from the office a 
fat envelope from that general among retail men, A. F. 
Bloomer, of Nebraska. I won’t tell you what he thinks 
of this department, for if I should it would be necessary 
to ring down the curtain long enough for me to brush 
the blushes from my cheeks with a whisk broom. The 
leading feature of the contents of this aldermanic envel- 


ope is the advertising matter it contains—statements of 
sales, poetry, and other devices to impress on the minds 
of the people in the vicinity of York that Mr. Bloomer 
sells lumber. They know it now as well as they know 
in which direction to look for the north star, and he is 
bound that they shall continue to know it. 

My friends, you may draw a lesson from all this, and 
that lesson reads that the most successful yard men 
advertise. If they don’t do it one way they do it another. 
If you want to sink into oblivion in your line carry a 
little tuppenny stock of lumber, think that personality 
counts for nothing, don’t advertise, and you will be 


Reported by Retailers. 











No Good Reason for Lower Prices. 


Mt. VERNON, Itt., Dec. 26.—The lumber trade in our 
territory for the past year has been fairly good; in fact, 
much better than last year and better than it was 
expected it would be early last spring. Our winter trade 
is holding up remarkably well. We have sold more lum- 
ber this December by fully one-third up to the present 
time than we sold in December, 1898. We think the 
prospect for business in 1900 is bright. With no serious 
failure of crops we expect as good or better a year in 
1900 than 1892 was, and that was one of our best years. 

Most of our trade this year has been from the country, 
and still our people complain of hard times and scarcity 
of money, but at the same time they have paid out more 
for improvements in our line than for years in the same 
length of time. 

Stocks are small here and considerably broken. This 
is nothing more than usual, though, at this time of year. 
From what we can gather by reading the papers from 
both north and south, we can see no good reasons for a 
decline in prices on lumber in the wholesale market. 
Times are more prosperous than for years past, and the 
demand entitles the manufacturers to ask and get what 
their lumber is worth. Some few items are too high, but 
we believe the demand will regulate things-all right in 
a short while. We try to follow the wholesale market 
and feel that what helps them will help us. We handle 
some white pine and poplar, but our trade is mostly 
cypress and yellow pine. 

We like your paper and could not keep posted without 
it. We wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. WALKER, JOHNSON & Co. 





The Farmers Anticipate a Rise. 


BRILLION, WIS., Dec. 28.—The past year has been a 
most exceptional one, although we had considerable 
material sold on contract before the building season 
opened and before any rise was anticipated. We were, 
however, fortunate enough to secure a stock of a half 
million feet at reasonable figures in July and this proved 
our salvation. The bulk of the building in our vicinity 
was by long odds the work of Farmer John, and the out- 
look for next season, judging from the amount of bills 
coming in for estimate, would indicate an increase rather 
than a decrease in the volume of business for next year. 
We have already cinched a couple of large barn bills for 
next season, and although it is treading on rather dan- 
gerous and uncertain ground we find it hard to stave the 
farmer off, as he is firmly convinced that there will be a 
rise before spring. We are well stocked; in fact, have 
a larger stock than at the same period last year, but are 
somewhat shy on 18-foot stock boards, and are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in getting them. They are 
a scarce article and no mistake. Wholesalers in response 
to inquiries made of them all tell the same story of a 
shortage of stock, and in some cases alarmingly so, which 
practically leaves but one conclusion to be drawn— 
higher prices. With a higher market staring him in the 
face, the farmer is more tractable than formerly in 
regard to the substitution of hemlock for pine timber, 
and we have made a number of converts on that score. 
Dealings are almost exclusively in white and norway 
pine and hemlock, and we carry nearly everything in 
those lines, with the possible exception of hemlock shin- 
gles, which, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Saley is 
finding them an excellent shelter, we still, like the 
farmers in the case of hemlock timbers, view them with 
an eye of distrust. 

We wish the American Lumberman a prosperous and 
happy New Year. BRILLION LUMBER COMPANY. 





An Increase in Country Business. 


Canton, O., Dec. 27.—A year of rapidly advancing 
prices is seldom satisfactory to retail lumber dealers. 
Aside from this feature the year has been~satisfactory. 
Considerably more lumber has been consumed in the 
town than in the country, although more building has 
been done in the country than for several years past. 
Winter trade will depend largely on the weather. If it 
is open after the first of the year building will no doubt 
begin early, and there are prospects for a fair volume of 
business, but it will take some time to induce many 
people to pay the advanced prices, because an impression 
is largely prevalent that values will not remain so high, 
and if they begin to decline many will wait until the 
bottom is reached, which will retard operations. 

Stocks are not large and are badly broken. Your 
other correspondents are in a better position to speak of 


wholesale conditions, but what we would like to see 
would be prices reduced to figures that would be fair 
to all concerned and no higher than they can be held. 
We use mostly white and norway pine; also yellow 
pine and hemlock. JOSEPH WEAVER & Sons. 





Country Trade Better than 1898. 


ASHLEY, O., Dec. 27.—This year has been a very pros- 
perous one with us, although it started in rather slow. 
The town trade is fairly good this winter so far, but 
was not quite as good as last year until late this fall. 
The country trade this year was better than last. The 
volume of our trade is about 25 percent more than last 
year, with a better profit in proportion. There isn’t 
much ahead now to base an opinion on for next year. 
We find that a good spring and summer trade depends 
largely on an early spring and the prospects for good 
crops. Our stocks are about the same as usual, but we 
will stock up more before spring than we have before. 
We handle more white pine than anything else, but 
nearly as much yellow pine. We use very little hem- 
lock except in shingles, of which we handle the very best 
we can get. 

The hardwood trade is now very good. We sawed 
about 300,000 feet in the !ast three months and have 
80,000 feet still to saw. F. M. Jerrrey & Son. 


From Appreciative Subscribers. 


Corypon, Ia., Jan. 1—Having received the weekly 
summary of your labors in the interest of the lumber 
business for the past three years, we feel that we are 
acquainted with you, although we have never met. Upon 
entering the retail lumber business we realized the neces- 
sity of a reliable source of information concerning it and 
consequently forwarded the necessary invitation for 
fifty-two visits of the Northwestern Lumberman. Since 
then we have not missed a copy, not one of them having 
been thrown into the waste basket or laid by without 
being read, as Friend Saley says sometimes happens. 
Each issue is carefully scanned for items of interest for 
retail lumbermen. We never miss reading Saley’s arti- 
cles, which always contain some practical hints or infor- 
mation of value. “Met” sometimes wraps a good deal 
of husk around the kernel, but he is a chump who would 
not go for it on that account. We consider the subscrip- 
tion price of the American Lumberman a good invest- 
ment and expect to continue it as long as we are in the 
lumber business, 

The above words of appreciation are prompted by a 
knowledge of a prevailing tendency on the part of some 
people to be always too ready to kick for real or fancied 
shortcomings, and who withhold words of praise and 
satisfaction when efforts are made to please. We would 
rather have our friends put flowers in our hands than 
on our caskets. 

We are glad to state that our business has been very 
good the past year. We combine the contracting busi- 
ness with that of lumber and erect both houses and 
bridges. We have had the contract for the bridges of 
this county for seven years. We have just completed 
two churches in Corydon, one of these for the Methodist 
Episcopal congregation, costing $12,000. This was dedi- 
cated yesterday, the last day of 1899, by Dr. I. F. 
Berry, D. D., editor of the Epworth Herald, of your city. 

We are contemplating the erection of a lumber shed, 
and have been much interested in your plans for sheds. 
We will probably want blue prints of some one of your 
plans, as they will no doubt be cheaper than we could 
take the time to make plans, if the size is suitable. 
Accept our best wishes for your prosperity the coming 
year, Rupp & CHASE. 


a 


The saw mill of the R. D. Pike Lumber Company, at 
Bayfield, Wis., was in operation during the past season 
from May until late in December, averaging a cut of 
4,500,000 feet a month. Following is the season’s record 
in detail: 


No. of Logs. Feet of Lumber. 
22,88. 3 





WOR red scdia xeudasecaees 883 ,645,437 
TOME Sésccacdccecucadesdue 61,151 5,420,546 
Pc enaeeneeuigeactedue 53,490 5,479,472 
MUD 4 cegeceussiecdunede 55,880 5,340,517 
ne  MROCCCCCR CECT OLE 50,050 5,188,946 
CNG ih o6cc Ksctseeccees 46,663 4,878,217 
WONG Weeachcdeesdaus 33,547 3,491,886 
RIGOR tewdscunneneeegen 23,496 2,398,272 

Grand total ...cccc< 347,160 35,843,293 


SPAPAARAAAAO 


C. A. Warren, who formerly operated a saw mill at 
Orono, Mich., is removing it to Leroy, Oscoda county, 
that state, where he has recently purchased 400 acres 
of hardwood, pine, cedar and hemlock lands, together 
with the timber from 600 acres more. The new mill 
will have a capacity of 8,000,000 feet annually. The 
land was purchased from the heirs of J. O. Farwell, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SAPARABAAALI™ 


Many southern readers of the Lumberman are 
familiar with the name of and goods handled by the 
Southern Log Cart & Supply Company, of Mobile, Ala. 
The company deals in railway and mills supplies, cars, 
rails, splices, pipe, barrels, belting, hose, ete. It has 
made a reputation by handling only standard lines of 
goods, believing that it is to the mutual advantage of 
the, mill men and itself that this should be its policy. 
This method of doing business has resulted in a trade 
during 1899 larger than ever before in the history of 
the company and the only difficulty it has had has been 
to secure all the materials it needed in order to make 
prompt delivery. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TRADE IN REVIEW. 

San Francisco, Car., Dec. 30.—The first day of 1900 
will assuredly be the occasion for the happiest of New 
Year greetings throughout the lumber and machinery 
circles of this coast and of San Francisco in particular. 
Every prospect affords the greatest encouragement for 
the coming twelve months and there is no pessimist to 


be found “on the street.” The last three months have 
siven many of the mill owners an opporunity to remove 
old and sometimes pressing financial obligations, and 
in January there will be found an opportunity to repair 
the milling plants and lumber railroads throughout the 
state. Already the machinery houses are entering con- 
tracts for bandsaws and similar lines of tools, and 
February will find the mills rushing to fill the accumu- 
lated orders of the last thirty-one days and more. 

The first of the new year is a good time to sum up 
just what has been accomplished in the lumber trade 
cireles of California during the last year. Opening in 
January with every indication pointing toward a good 
vear, there came a scarcity of water through a lack of 
sufficient rain, so that many of the interior mills were 
forced to run under diminished pressure. Prices were 
not what they should be, and there was every tendency 
toward cutting prices. The members of the lumber 
trade would meet, arrange a basis of quotations and 
then slip around to see where they could cut each other's 
throats. This style of procedure existed for about two 
months, when certain steps were found to be absolutely 
necessary in order to save the trade from utter ruina- 
tion. The retailers and whoiesalers met and agreed 
upon a method of future action and the situation was 
relieved. The drought in certain sections forced in- 
numerable hardships upon the lumber manufacturers 
and dealers, but gradually more confidence came upon 
this community and prices went up to some extent. 
The business world became stronger. As the season wore 
on the prospects brightened for a better closing than at 
beginning of the year, the lumber zone became affected 
with confidence and the trade soon rested upon a stable 
foundation. Demands became heavier and more frequent 
and prices advanced twice in a short interval. 

Then came an influence which affected the export 
trade. The demand for suitable vessels for the north- 
ern gold prospectors and the necessity for proper trans- 
ports carrying troops and supplies to the Philippines 
withdrew many of the larger steamers and sailing ves- 
sels from their regular routes and the smaller craft 
from the lumber lines were placed upon the routes of 
the transport fleet. Deliveries fell off considerably, but 
eradually the market re-adjusted itself and the order 
were shipped as before, with but little inconvenience and 
delay. . 

This. in short, is the summary of the vear’s lumber 
situation, with the possible exception of the much- 
talked-about redwood combination. This movement 
stands about where it did seven months ago. Little 
alteration has heen affected in the situation, but at 
present many indications noint toward a_ successful 
culmination of this labor. Whether it will be for good 
or evil rests with the lumber interests themselves. but 
there will be many of the assistant managers and simi- 
lar subordinates who would make most iubilant this 
New Year’s day did they but feel that the movement 
would result in ultimate failure.. 

Now for the last of the year! All the preceding un- 
comfortable influences are removed and all hope for 
cood. The quotations are firm. with an evident tendencv 
to advance with the first of 1900. Deliveries of red- 
wood and pine are fairly heavy. althouch pine is far 
in the advance in December receipts. Vessels are be- 
coming more numerous, while the recent generally preva- 
lent rainstorms have made all the lumber, commercial, 
acricultural and industrial lines of trade extremely con- 
fident of a richt to congratulate their friends and wish 
each other a Happy New Year. 

In this fortnight of holiday jollity a heavy blow has 
come into the machinery and lumber circles in the death 
of the genial, whole-souled Charles J. Church. who died 
on the night of December 30. He was one of the class 
of men his fellows desired to have always about, and 
as the Vicegerent Snark of California during the last 
two years he made many firm and stanch friendships. 
He was the manager of the Boston and Gandy belting 
lines, represented here on this coast by Crane & Co.. 
and had succeeded in making these belts most popular 
and desirable. He was a thorough salesman and his loss 
will weigh heavily upon the business community where 
he was such a welcome figure. Initiated a Hoo-Hoo in 
1894, he has ever made its interests his own and under 
his regime California both years secured the second 
place as the district with the largest number of new 
members. It is such men as he whose memory ever 


lives after them in the hearts of friends and acquaint- 
ances, 

With the opening of the new year there comes a most 
welcome bit of information to lumber shippers. The 
Southern Pacific railroad announces the restoration of 
cheaper lumber traffic rates. 


These were in effect last 





October and are to be in force on the first. The rates 
affect the shipments between Portland, Oregon and this 
city, which will stand at $3.10 a ton, and to Sacra- 
mento, San Jose, Stockton and other localities, $5.50 
a ton. This will seem to eastern lumbermen and tim- 
ber shippers as something different from their conces- 
sions, but all must remember that this is the Southern 
Pacific railroad, with its particular functions and 
advantages. 

The shipments from the customs district of San Fran- 
cisco during November were as follows: 





To Feet. Value. 
ORCA BURR TOR os é:9:s:4.6.6 neice ke 13,990 § 275 
IE Sige g cg Genta ¥ 66 e000 ee ae 101,805 2,147 
Hawaliam islands .....2s0c0n0% 66,216 1,986 
PRUNE, 5 i iy cb oh owe Sia 6/ eed 1,109,112 30,189 
TEE ocx sha a ais oe AN ee 4,787 970 
Marquesas islands 4 48 
PR, gone ne vec phapewky ean 5,097 281 
POOR sie ns OG ke cn lenta a eee s See 34,516 4,920 
BOW SOIOOG oisdicetnswesetes 3, 90 
Se OR re re rin are a x 35 
Japan bi ties Cie nae ein eee eee ates 1,060 
I a 60a Sib 2 Wawa 0 cates 376 

TOG sin ss CRORES RRS 1,582,886 $42,377 


Over the total shipments.of the same month last year 
there was an increase of value of $810, with a decrease 
in number of feet of 777,119, which shows what the year 
1899 has witnessed in the advances in quotations. From 
Eureka, however, during the same month there was an 
increase in export shipments of over 1,500,000 feet, with 
a similar proportionate increase in financial returns 
from these deliveries at the foreign ports of receipt. 

The Pacific Lumber Company’s mill at Scotia, near 
Eureka, is sawing from 100,000 to 150,000 feet a day, 
with a large supply of logs at hand amounting to some 
3,000,000 feet. This has been the rule for the last two 
months, and it is said that operations will continue 
throughout the winter at this same rate of output. 

Fay Bros., at Nanning Creek, near Scotia, are turning 
out from 20,000 to 100,000 shingles a day, with a large 
crew of men in the woods taking out bolts for the shingle 
and shake mill. 

The new mill being placed in operation by the Booth- 
Kelley Lumber Company, at Wendtling, Ore., will soon 
be ready for work. Its estimated capacity will be 150,000 
feet a day, and next spring will see the first thousand 
turned out for distribution. The Southern Pacific rail- 
road is constructing a branch track from Springfield to 
the new location and four miles of the extension are 
already finished. 


AMONG THE OREGON MILLS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 30.—The year just closed was 
one of the most prosperous in the history of the state 
of Oregon, so far as the lumber industry is concerned, 
and the output for the various mills for 1899 reached a 
total of 694,650,000 feet. Of this amount, Multnomah 
county, in which is included the big Portland mills, cut 
205,000,000 feet. 

The next county in importance was Coos, and while 
the returns thus far secured are not quite so accurate 
as on some of the other counties, they indicate an output 
of at least 50,000,000 feet. 

Tillamook cut 40,000,000 feet, and from these figures 
the scale ranged down through the counties to about 
100,000 feet, which was ground out by a pony mill in 
Curry county. 

The figures for 1899 show a striking increase in the 
output of interior mills. Heretofore practically the 
entire cut of the state has been made along the river 
and coast towns near tidewater, but for the year just 
closed, the largest increases were made in the interior 
counties. 

Baker county, which is the seat of the newly discov- 
cred mining districts, has produced during the year 
35,000,000 feet of lumber. Much of this was used in the 
immediate vicinity of the mills, but there have been 
some rail shipments made to the east from Baker 
county, as well as from other counties in the interior 
of the state. 

Down on the coast, the bulk of the shipments from 
Coos bay points were in small schooners to San Fran- 
cisco, but an occasional cargo of 500,000 to 1,000,000 
feet was sent to the Orient or Australia. Tillamock 
cut exclusively for the San Francisco and southern Cali- 
fornia trade. 

The big mills in Portland and along the Columbia 
river divided their output, the greater part going east 
by rail, but a good many cargoes, including the largest 
one ever set afloat, going to the Orient, while Siberia 
and Australia also took a few cargoes, with coasting 
steamers carrying from 300,000 to 600,000 feet at a 
trip between the Columbia river and California coast 
ports. 

A controlling interest in Pennoyer’s mill, in this 
city, owned by the eccentric ex-governor of the state, 
has been sold to J. H. Ritan, a Wisconsin lumbermen. 
The mill is off the line of convenient rail shipping 
facilities, and for this reason has not been operated for 
several years. It is reported that the plant will be 
moved to the lower part of the city, where better ship- 
ping facilities can be secured, and after a general over- 
hauling, and reorganization of the company, it will be 
run exclusively for the rail and export trade. Of the 
200 shares of stock, Mr. Ritan secures 110 shares, ex- 
Governor Pennoyer 50 shares and Everding & Farrell 
40 shares. 

The demands for rail shipment made on ‘the Portland 
mills has been so great that the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Company has been obliged to divert two of its big 
chartered steamships from Portland to Vancouver, B. C., 
to load for the Oriert. A third steamer, the Elm 





Branch, with a carrying capacity of 3,000,000 feet, is due 
at Portland tomorrow and will load for Shanghai. 

The Oregon River & Navigation Company is reported 
to have surveyed a line of road from Pendleton, Ore., 
to the head of Birch creek, and thence on to Granite, 
Ore. The road if built will tap one of the best bodies 
of timber in eastern Oregon and lumber cut in that 
region in a crude way by pony mills and hauled to 
Pendleton by wagon, sells as high as $25 a thousand 
at the present time. With a road to open up the coun- 
try, a number of large mills would find sufficient timber 
to keep them busy for several years. 

Timber buyers are still plentiful in the Oregon woods, 
but they have apparently reduced their limit, for a 
few good-sized tracts on which options were secured at 
$5 and $6 an acre have been thrown up within the past 
few days. An occasional sale is made above these 
figures, but there is hardly so great a rush for timber 
as was manifest a few months ago. 





WASTEFUL METHODS OF WASHINGTON 
LOGGERS. 


Hoquiam, Wasu., Dec. 29.—It has been a busy year 
with the mills on Grays harbor. Coastwise, foreign and 
eastern markets have each demanded the entire output. 
Markets, therefore, have been well divided. The North- 
western Lumber Company and Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Company have shipped the greater portion of their 
product east by rail, the E. K. Wood Lumber Company 
to the Sandwich islands, and the other mills have been 
busy with coastwise and foreign orders. 

While the demand away from home has been brisk 
there has also been large local sales for the building of 
our harbor cities. Some of the mills have operated day 
and night; others have been content with ten or twelve 
hours a day. 

With the opening of the coming year there will be nine 
foreign shipping lumber mills in operation; also a large 
number of shingle mills. The demand for spruce, both 
for coastwise and eastern trade, has obliged mills to 
reserve all the better grades to fill orders for bevel siding 
and finish. Shipbuilding material has been required for 
local, coastwise and eastern construction. Six vessels 
have been built on the harbor and the Northwestern 
Lumber Company has furnished material for an equal 
number to be built in San Francisco, while shipments 
from all mills of this class of product have been large, 
both coastwise and east. 

Grays harbor is now consuming in the manufacture of 
lumber, shingles, baskets, boxes and barrels fully 1,000,- 
000 feet of logs a day, and from the lands draining into 
Grays harbor there is more than 1,000,000 feet of logs 
cut each day for Puget sound delivery and for delivery 
to the mills along the line of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road and its branches. 

Under these conditions the logging industry is both 
large and active and wages in the woods have been high 
during the past season, with every prospect of being 
equally high during the season to come. During the 
months of November, December and January there is 
little logging done, owing to the excessively wet weather 
and extremely short days, but with the first of February 
the woods will again be subject to the encroachments of 
the loggers and nearly two townships of timber on Grays 
harbor slopes will fall to meet their requirements during 
the year 1900. 

When it is considered that the present demand for the 
products of Washington forests requires the cutting of 
about eight townships each year the necessity for econ- 
omy is apparent and the fearful waste of our forests that 
today exists becomes a crime demanding attention and 
the lumbermen should be held accountable. There is no 
way our lumber papers could better serve the interests of 
the country and of the lumbermen than to force upon 
their consideration this one feature of our business. 

To illustrate that to which I refer one needs but to 
visit any old chopping. In many of these he will find 
stumps ten, twelve or even sixteen feet in hight, contain- 
ing the choicest part of the tree. He will also find tops 
150 feet in length, oftentimes 30 to 40 inches in diameter 
at the point where the last log was removed and with 
long stretches of fine timber between limbs. He will find 
logs left in the woods because of a small amount of rot 
in one end, and many trees left standing that will become 
the prey of the wind or fires that follow the cutting, yet 
those trees, although containing some imperfections as 
shown by concks or burlls, contain thousands of feet of 
excellent timber. He will also find that all hemlock has 
been left, because of the lack of ~proper appliances to 
take it to the mills, and among the older cuttings dead 
cedar, charred by each successive fire, but still awaiting 
a coming demand that shall call for the remnant. The 
extravagance of the logger goes still farther. Instead of 
leaving the young trees to occupy the ground and become 
a forest for future generations, he seldom is satisfied to 
abandon an old chopping without first firing it, thereby 
killing the young growth, destroying all seed and hem- 
lock, exposing to the wind rejected fir, destroying the soil 
and making of the old chopping a desert waste. 

If the lumbermen of the coast would notice the result 
of such extravagance in the east it would hardly seem 
possible they should continue their present methods in 
the west. The day has already arrived when our lands 
should be logged by rail, connecting directly with the 
manufacturing plants and all the products of our timber 
lands should be utilized. Trees should be cut to the 
ground with the tops as well as the trunks worked into 
material that is of value. Even the roots furnish ship 
knees and the pitchy butts yield tar and turpentine. 
The bark of the hemlock should be a valuable product. 
Our hemlock is a beautiful wood for finish and an excel- 
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lent box material, without odor or taint; brush and tops 
should be ground into pulp. 
if our forests could be handled in such a way the yield 


would be thrice as much as it now is. That which is 
destroyed by fire and wind after the logger has finished 
his work is more than that which he takes to market as 
a marvested crop. ‘The lumbermen of the coast should be 
called to account for their handling of this inheritance. 
It is a trust for future generations, subject to use— 
not abuse—of those who are now destroying it. 


Consumers as well as manufacturers are responsible 
for this waste and will suffer in consequence. Floors to 
be carpeted are no better for being vertical grain and 
tight sound knots are no actual objection, yet all our 
flooring is ordered “clear V. G.” After painting no one 
can tell whether car siding is vertical grain or flat and 
there is no difference in strength or durability, yet most 
car companies require all siding “clear V. G.” One-half 
the bevel siding and rustic used on our houses cuts to 
short lengths, as does much of the flooring and finish, 
vet the trade of the middle west will have none of these, 
although the east builds as well and covers with 4-foot 
siding or clapboards. 

The public is educated to false ideas of “good” lumber. 
Strength, durability and fitness to the purpose for which 
it is to be used should be the standards. This often 
means much cheaper and no less desirable material than 
that which is purchased. If customers would demand 
the coarser products of our forests; if salesmen would 
offer the lowest grade and shortest length suited to the 
customer’s purpose; if architects-:and engineers would 
stipulate “strength and durability” instead of “clear 
Vv. G.” or “material free from all known defects’; if 
carpenters and manufacturers would figure out the exact 
lengths and sizes they will cut their lumber into, instead 
of ordering long lengths and cutting to waste, much of 
this extravagant use of our forests could be avoided, con- 
sumers as well as manufacturers benefited and wealth in 
timber lands left to our children, instead of barren 
monuments of our destructive methods. 

GrorceE H. EMERSON. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


From official figures compiled by the Washington 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association it appears 
that 4,835 men are employed by the 248 shingle mills 
of the state of Washington, whose wages average $2.25 
each a day. The number of men working in the woods 
for the mills is 4,300, at the rate of $2 each a day. 

The Columbia Box & Lumber Company, recently 
incorporated at San Francisco, Cal., has purchased a 
site at Skidmore slough, near South Bend, Wash., where 
a saw mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of lumber 
will be erected and later a box factory and planing mill. 


The Puget Sound mills, acting in their individual” 


interests, will probably begin the construction of a 
lumber fleet, to prevent the curtailment of their business 
through lack of shipping facilities. The Stimson Mill 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., has ordered a four-masted 
schooner and orders have lately been placed for two 
three-masted schooners by a Puget sound mill. 

The Buckeye Lumber Company, composed of Dan Hoch 
and William Bodler, during the past year secured title 
to 8,000 acres of timber land along the little Spokane 
river above Chattaroy, on the tracks of the Spokane 
Falls & Northern railway, about sixteen miles north 
of Spokane. The company has just completed the 
building of a saw mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 
feet, to be placed in operation by March 1. 





FINANCIAL TROUBLE. 


The unsecured creditors of Henry Sherry, of Neenah, 
Wis., who failed about two years ago with large liabili- 
ties, will probably receive 15 cents on the dollar in the 
near future. With the exception of the Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh banks, which held trust deeds to real estate, the 
creditors were almost wholly unsecured. Mr. Sherry has 
applied in the federal court for a release from his debts, 
which it is believed will be granted. 


A. M. Stetson & Co., lumber dealers, at Boston, Mass., 
have made a voluntary assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. Liabilities reported at $150,000, but the cred- 
itors are said to be friendly and it is hoped that amicable 
arrangements will be made. The firm has property in 
New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
The failure of the Globe bank is said to have hastened 
the assignment, which is attributed to indorsements on 
notes. 


William P. Heimbach, of the Heimbach Lumber Com- 


pany, Duluth, Minn., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Liabilities 33,895, and assets $6,700. 


The Hughes & Guthrie Lumber Company, of Homer 
City, Pa., has had judgments declared against it for 
$26,000. 





The T. J. Stewart Lumber Company has filed its papers 
of incorporation with the secretary of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, with a capital stock of $20,000 paid up, and will 
succeed T. J. Stewart, lumber dealer at El Reno, O. T. 
The company will do a wholesale and retail lumber 
business, buy and sell hardware and all kinds of building 
material. The incorporators and directors are T. J. Stew- 
art, F. L. Adams and D. Stewart, all of El Reno, where 
the main office will be located. The company has pur- 
chased ground at Chickasaw, I. T., and expects soon to 
open a retail lumber business there, when the offices 
and lumber sheds are ready. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CincINNATI, O., Jan. 2.—The cold snap of the past 
few days served somewhat to further clog the trade that 
was as usual at this season a little slack. There was, 
however, not the slightest tendency anywhere apparent 
of a slacking up of the swift current of trade of the past 
several months for a longer time than the middle or 
close of the week. Indeed, a strong undercurrent that 
presaged and even added impetus to trade was visible 
just as soon as the holiday semi-lethargy and annual 
cleaning up, repairing and account-balancing season 
had fully passed. 

While there are fully apparent very pronounced symp- 
toms of at least a continuance for some considerable 
time to come of the condition of vigor that has marked 
all lines of the trade, the question of what will the new 
year develop is by some considered by no means settled 
by the symptoms or tendencies as manifested at the 
dawning of the year. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., is one of those 
who believe that prices have at last reached the level 
of the remarkable swell that has been almost unin- 
terruptedly gathering for the past six months. Poplar, 
he says, he puts aside in his forecast, but in nearly 
every other line he can see no further cause for a 
hardening of price. Manufacturers have as a rule pro- 
vided themselves with far larger stocks than last year, 
in some cases having doubled their stocks. It does not 
appear that Mr. Kipp’s views are those generally held, 
however. We shall see what we shall see. 

President J. Watt Graham has received the following 
self-explanatory communication: 





Cairo, ILL., Dec. 29. 

Mr. J. Watt Graham, Cincinnati, O.—Dear Sir: I beg to 
advise you that a majority of our committee have cast their 
votes in favor of holding the next semi-annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at Cincinnati. 

Very truly yours, GeorcE E. O'Hara. 

As is well known Mr. O’Hara is chairman of the com- 
mittee om place of meeting and Mr. Graham is a member 
of the committee: 

Mr. Graham at once issued the following circular let- 
ter: 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 2, 1900. 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in informing you that I have 
been formally notified, as president of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s club, by Chairman O'Hara, of the committee on 
place of meeting, of the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association; that Cincinnati has been 
selected for the meeting, which is to be held the first Thurs- 
day in May. On behalf of the Cincinnati Lumbermen's 
Club I extend to all members of the National association a 
most earnest and cordial! invitation to visit Cincinnati for 
the meeting. Very truly yours, Watt GRAHAM. 

That Cincinnati as well as the Lumbermen’s Club 
will make it a point to see that the visiting lumbermen 
are well taken care of and that they partake of and 
participate in all the best that there is in the market 
and elsewhere goes without saying, especially with 
those members who have been so fortunate as to attend 
similar meetings, or any other kind of gatherings in 
the Queen City. As the home city of W. A. Bennett, 
president of the National association, will Cincinnati 
give a cordial grasp of instant recognition to the dele- 
gates collectively and individually. 

At the headquarters of the advisory board to the 
department of forestry and fisheries for the Paris expo- 
sition, in the Methodist Book Concern building on West 
Fourth street, all is hum and industry now. The office 
force is in full and systematic working order under the 
direct superintendence of Secretary John E. Williams 
and the general guiding influence of Chairman W. A. 
Bennett. Secretary Williams said to the Lumberman 
correspondent that the field was being thoroughly organ- 
ized and that solid progress was being made. 

Wm. M. Ritter, of Columbus, Ohio, one of the fore- 
most manufacturers of hardwood lumber in the United 
States, has been invited by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, 
director of the department, to act with the board and 
has accepted. 

Out at the great plants of M. B. Farrin and the 
Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, all is bustle and rush 
notwithstanding the season of customary repairs and 
general overhauling. The new shaving house has been 
slightly delayed in the construction owing to the weather 
being too cold for masonry work to be performed. A new 
engine is being put in place in this new structure. 
Generally improved facilities are being brought about. 
Four barge loads of cottonwood have just been received 
and are being placed in the capacious yards and three 
more are expected within the next three weeks. In 
these yards and sheds there is being piled away what 
will aggregate 5,000,000 feet of beveled poplar siding. 
Mr. Farrin says he is determined to meet the opening 
of the spring trade with a full supply of everything. 
This is perhaps the largest accumulation of lumber of 
this kind this vicinity has ever known. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett are doing their usual 
active business in spite of the slack-up season. Their 
new plant has proved itself in every particular to be 
the model aimed at in the construction. It is a modern, 
complete plant in all that signifies nowadays. 

W. A. Bennett says the winding up of the season with 
its usual slight lull has allowed him to catch up with 
his orders. 

The cottonwood that is now reaching this city by 
river is the first stock of that kind to come other than 
by rail since last July. 

The car famine is still making itself felt here in a 
very annoying way. Especially in the south is great 
difficulty experienced in getting cars. 

The advanced freight rates are supposed to have gone 


into effect yesterday, although as yet no formal notifi- 
cation has been received by lumbermen. The rates will 
be advanced about 1 cent a hundred, it is understood. 

The meeting of the Cincinnati Lumberman’s Club next 
Monday night is expected to be an unusually import- 
ant and interesting one. Among other things the Paris 
exposition display will be considered, reports as to 
progress of the work being expected that will show 
clearly how the project is being enthusiastically received 
all along the line and pushed as a good thing. Mem- 
bers of the national committee on inspection, who will 
meet in Cincinnati that day, are also expected to be 
present. , 

Secretary John E. Williams, of the Paris exposition 
forestry and fisheries board, goes to Norfolk, Va., this 
week to meet the southern pine men.in that city, Janu- 
ary 5, in regard to the display at Paris. 





HOLIDAY FESTIVITIES AT CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 2.—There is very little news in 
the lumber market at the present time. The continu- 
ous severely cold weather and heavy snow (for this sec- 
tion) has paralyzed this industry. Nevertheless, there 
is a good deal of figuring for buildings to be com- 
menced as soon as the weather will permit, and people 
are very enthusiastic over the prospects for the later 
winter and earlier spring trade. 

The event of the season you will undoubtedly be 
glad to hear about, and below we give you a short 
explanation of same. We only wish that time and 
space would admit of enlarging upon it, as it certainly 
deserves it. 

One of the grandest functions of the year was a din- 
ner given the wholesale lumber dealers by L. Dean 
Holden, president of the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, at the Hollenden hotel, Saturday evening, 
December 30. There were present a full delegation, as 
will be seen by the list given below. The table was 
most beautifully decorated. On each end was piled a 
minature lath pile and in the center there was a pond, 
in which was a raft of logs. Around the pond, trees 
and vines were strewn in a most artistic manner. 
These, with the flower decorations on the table and 
about the room, made the whole a most magnificent 
sight. Brilliant and appropriate speeches were made, 
and all in all, it was an affair that will long be remem- 
bered by those who were fortunate enough to be present, 
and all wished Mr. Holden, as well as all his friends, a 
long and prosperous life. By unanimous consent, it 
was hoped that all who were at the table on that even- 
ing might meet again a year hence. Those present were 
as follows: 

L. Dean Holden, president of the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company. presiding at the head of the table. 

J. M. Diver, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company. 

M. W. Teufel, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company. 

F. H. Etlenberger, Ellenberger Lumber Company. 

A. W. Ellenberger. Ellenberger Lumber Company. 

Guy Gray, Mills-Gray-Carleton Company. 

Charles Carleton, Mills-Gray-Carleton Company. 

Eugene Carleton, Mills-Gray-Carleton Company. 

Paul S. Gill, C. H. Gill Lumber Company. 

Elmer E. Teare, Potter-Teare Company. 

William Teare. Potter-Teare Company. 

Fred Potter, Potter-Teare Company. 

F. R. Gilchrist. F. R. Gilchrist & Co. 

F. W. Bell, F. R. Gilchrist & Co. 

Cc. H. Prescott. Saginaw Bay Company. 

Howard Prescott, Saginaw Bay Company 

R. H. Jenks, Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company. 

John H. Jenks. Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company. 

W. W. Nicola, Nicola & Stone Lumber Company. 

Cc. A. Nicola. Nicola & Stone Lumber Company. 

Max Myers, Nicola & Stone Lumber Company. 

William Martin, Martin-Barris Company. 

Charles D. Haywood. M. G. Brown Lumber Company. 

FE. L. Fisher, Fisher & Wilson Company. 

RF. G. Fisher, Fisher & Wilson Company. 

A. M. Allyn, Fisher & Wilson Company. 

A. C. Klumpf, Cuyahoga Lumber Company. 





NEW PATENTS. 


The following United States patents pertaining to 
the lumber trade were granted during December: 

No. 639,411—Saw-guide, to John A. Leaf, Jefferson, 
Tex. 

No.. 639.280—Band and saw-guide, to F. J. Perkins, 
Woburn, Mass., assignor to the Vaughn Machine Com- 
pany, Portland, Me. 

No. 639,285—Saw-tool, to Ezra L. Post, Wallingford, 
Conn. - 

No. 639,472—Saw-tooth shaping apparatus, to F. W. 
Walquist, G. Nelson and John L. Grandquist, of New 
York city. 

No. 639,358—Machine for sharpening gangs of saws, to 
Charles Carr, Boston, Mass. 

No. 638,831—Lumber drier, to C. C. Barbour, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








SOMEYPOINTERS ON STEAM LOG LOADING. 


A neat and artistic little pamphlet has recently been 
issued by the American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., descriptive of the American log loader that 
this concern manufactures, and which has been fully 
described and illustrated in the American Lumberman. 
The pamphlet contains illustrations of the American 
loaders at work near Gladstone, Mich., for the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, 
and at Armstrong Creek, Wis., for the Murphy Lumber 
Company, of Green Bay, Wis. It also has some interest- 
ing matter relative to the cost of logging in this way. 
and drawings showing both the plan and elevation of 
the American loader. It is a booklet that should be in 
the hands of every lumber company that logs by rail. 
and which the American Hoist & Derrick Company will 
gladly send out on application. 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—Statistics giving the 
volume of business from this market during the year 
just past are now available and show the enormous 
shipments of nearly a half billion of feet of lumber. 
rhe increase over the shipments of the year previous 
is 148,455,000 feet. The total for the year amounts to 
$93,890,000 feet. which has never been equaled by this 
market. The shipments for December amounted to 
29,400,000 feet, which is the largest volume for that 
month in the history of the business. This is an increase 
over the shipments of December, 1898, of 8,370,000 feet. 

As long ago as last June it was known that all records 
in the matter of shipments from this point were likely 
to be broken during the year, but it was not antici- 
pated that such an extraordinary gain over the ship- 
ments of 1898 would be shown. 

The following is a table of the receipts and shipments 
for the month of December, 1899: 

Shipments. 
4,350,000 
6,765,000 
7,695,000 
5,700,000 
4,890,000 


Receipts. 
November 30 to December 5. .1,455,000 
Weed ending December 12... .2,025,000 
Weed ending December 19... .1,545,000 
Week ending December 26... .1,170,000 
Week ending December 30... .1,155,000 





December, 7,350,000 
POU 26h soe 190,000 


29,400,000 
21,030,000 


Total 
December, 





Increase 8,370,000 
The receipts and shipments of lumber for every 
month of the past year and the year before are given 
The comparison is interesting: 
RECEIPTS. 
1899. 18% 
5,010,000 65 
5,805,000 6.705,000 


below. 
SHIPMENTS. 
1899. 1898. 
19,110,000 14,115,000 
28,875,000 22,710,000 





January... 
February. . 















March 7,815,000 9,045,000 38,535,000 33,705,000 
April 9,630,000 9,495,000 40,800,000 31,810,000 
ON Fre 25 8,895,000 44,670,000 30,660,000 
June...... 7 6.975.000 49,860,000 36,435,000 
ee 7.635 7.245.000 53,070,000 24,945,000 


31.335,000 
36,570,000 
84,515,000 
27,615,000 
21,030,000 


345,445,000 


56,340,000 
47,010,000 
44,700,000 
41,520,000 
29,400,000 


August.... 9.075.000 7,515,000 
September. 9,390,000 7.125,000 
October... . 8,670,000 6,720,000 
November... 8,205,000 5.385.000 
December... 7,350,000 5,190,000 





Totals...95,385,000 86,820,000 493,890,000 

The above table will show that the shipments rapidly 
increased during the approach of the summer months 
until the high-water mark was reached in August, 
when 56,340,000 feet were recorded. The volume has been 
diminishing in about the same proportion during the 
latter half of the year that it increased during the first 
six months, the shipments of December, although large 
for that month, being only about three-quarters as large 
as for November. The unusual prosperity and activity 
in the cities and large towns in which luntber from this 
point is sold is responsible for the large business of 
the year. The demand for low grade stuff, particularly, 
has been enormous and constitutes a very large part 
of the year’s shipments. 

Surveyor General’s Official Report. 

The official report of the surveyor general of logs 
and lumber for this district has been rendered for 
the year 1899 as follows: 


SCALED. 

Logs. Feet. 

PMNS hgh 505 ches ae ee tee 5,092,739 444,557,780 
Above BMinmeapolls...... 0.6 cccsccccs 3,279 172,530 
SS | Oger re Spree a 759,612 91,447,960 
Ct EES Tee eee eh es 5,217 320,950 
RE OUR Siiic in satees ee bins isles 6-5. Se 2,382 167,870 
CO PET Pe eee Tee ee ne a 737 124,500 
Re eee rs oP ee rs eee ee ee 
ee RS ee ee 168,537 12,941,120 
Yoo 3 aoe Sere eee 598,507 65,041,850 
Seer vi ee re te 37,817 5,162,990 
NN 5 Gi ce sess pcan see ahaa 2,621 275,480 
CN” f. .. Sereer rrrrirriet te ae ee 
CD 56 bs 655.5 SNORE REED AD AM Ga Sere - Ss e5e ess 
MGI «occ ces eedsccdveseett esse O5e5508 Su WER ecwe 
PO ROE vincin cc necn Sedo ee shehaSNe VEEEESS SUR SRI WAS 
PD ie Sh bond aS VS REE SE EEASS EROS, RIK e eRe 
Ce MOTT eR ee Pe eee ee ee ee re ey 
cl PP eee eee ee ee ee 
eee ne er eee ee 6,672,428 620,213,030 


Last year the logs carried over amounted to 170,450,- 
000 feet, hence there is 51,860,000 feet more being car- 
ried over this year than last. The amount carried 
over in 1897 was 231,475,000 feet. 


Minneapolis Building Permits. 


The building permits issued in this city during the 
year 1899 numbered 3.000 and aggregated an expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000. It is a matter of local pride that 
this is almost the largest percentage of gain over the 
previous year of any city in the country. The classifi- 
cation of the permits shows 490 dwellings, twenty-two 
store buildings, ten store and flat buildings, twenty-nine 
apartment houses, two hotels, two club houses, twelve 
ware houses, four grain elevators, three office buildings, 
five churches and chapels, nine school houses and sixteen 
mills and factories. Building operations surpass all 


prey ious years since 1894, and are $750,000 ahead of 


last year. The local consumption of lumber from the 
yards of the Minneapolis manufacturers has been very 
large. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Deal Closed. 


After long-continued negotiations with the land 
department of the Northern Pacific railroad, company 
for the purchase of 1,000,000 acres of timber lands in 
the state of Washington, it is stated that Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser and his associates have finally closed the deal. 
The tract purchased amounts to a little less than 1,000,- 
000 acres, and the price paid was $6 an acre. A com- 
promise was reached with the railroad company regard- 
ing the fifteen-year hauling contract. A number of 
prominent lumbermen are associated with Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser in the purchase of this valuable timber land, 
and it is stated that a company will be formed to handle 
the property. 


A Pacific Coast Firm Opens an Office. 


One of the first Pacific coast lumber industries to 
be represented here is the Puget Sound Saw Mill & 
Shingle Company, of Fairhaven, Wash., which has just 
opened -an office at 831 Lumber Exchange, in charge of 
J. B. Thompson, who will manage the eastern branch 
of the business. Although Mr. Thompson last year 
represented the Coast Lumber Company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., he has been identified with the Puget Sound 
Saw Mill & Shingle Company for several years. The 
Coast Lumber Company took the cut of the former 
concern last year, but during the coming year the Puget 
Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company will handle its 
own output. F. F. MeIntosh, who for some years has 
represented the company on the coast, will travel 
in its interests in this territory. Michael Earles, man- 
ager of the company, arrived in the city this morning 
from Chicago, where he has been during the past two 
weeks. He is looking after the establishment of the 
company’s new branch, and will proceed on his way to 
the coast. 


The [cGoldrick Lumber Company. 


James McGoldrick, who for the past fifteen years has 
been with Jefferson & Kasson, St. Paul, Minn., as man- 
ager, has associated with him James Reardon and E, O. 
Hawksett, who will comprise the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company. The new concern is already located in offices 
533-4 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. The company has 
made a contract with the parties at Benoit, Wis., who 
have been sawing for Jefferson & Kasson, for a stock 
of about 8,000,000 feet of white pine, hemlock and 
hardwood, and 10,000,000 lath, also cedar posts and 
poles. The company will also represent a first-class 
yellow pine concern, and will handle coast products. 
The mill at Benoit which will saw its stock will begin 
work at once, but until the product is in shipping con- 
dition the company has made arrangements for stock 
to take care of its trade. 

Mr. McGoldrick is well and favorably known in this 
locality, having been identified with the lumber inter- 
ests of the northwest since he was a boy. In 1880 he 
took charge of the St. Paul yard of Walker, Judd & 
Veazie. In 1884 Jefferson & Kasson bought out the 
latter concern and Mr. Goldrick was made manager of 


their interests. Jefferson & Kasson closed out their 
: CARRIED 
SAWED. MANUFACTURED. OVER. 
Feet Logs. Feet Lumber. Shingles. Lath. Feet Logs. 
444,491,080 576,815,527 96,834,250 83,802,000 3,000,000 
ct ctivge RSAC Se . See S. SReeeaee 217,000,000 
7,500,000 8,500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 
8,000,000 — 10,900,000 3,666,000 BIOOO 6. i:0.0 w6.0a% 
5,000,000 GSO esEEE: X xtrainissmrers pe! ae 
32,000,000 40,100,018 23,819,750 8,483,000 200,000 
13,722,120 17,000,000 3,000,000 BOCGOEO  é6-0.000.0 00 
64,401,230 83,000,000 15,000,000 11,000,000 1,000,000 
4,800,000 6,100,000 3,500,000 EBGO 000 ok ccaces 
40,000,000 52,000,000 1,500,000 12,000,000 ......... 
450,000 ne rT eee ED. hiviase de ears 
18,500,000 24,500,000 3,000,000 | eee 
12,000,000 15,318,042 3,000,000 2,300,000 110,000 
4,000,000 SD: siestucaa staweeoe » cs he4 sae 
20,000,000 28,000,000 2,000,000 WOO OIOOD 6.6 vee 0% 
3,500,000 eS eee pL rere 





678,364,430 878,715,301 156,320,000 133,585,000 222,310,000 





business January 1. “Jack” Reardon has been on the 
road for Jefferson & Kasson for the past thirteen years, 
and is well equipped for his new field. He will represent 
the new company on the road. M. Hawksett has been 
the Kansas City representative of Jefferson & Kasson 
for the past two years. He is an experienced sales- 
man and is favorably known. He will represent the 
new company at Kansas City. Mr. McGoldrick will 
have charge of the office and be manager of the business. 


Changes in the Red Lake District. 

The new year brings several changes in the sales 
management of the leading lumber concerns in the Red 
Lake district, in northwestern Minnesota, as well as 
among salesmen out of the Minneapolis market. 
Important among these is the transfer of R. L. Chapin, 
who has represented the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, of 
Minneapolis, on the road the past year in the southwest, 





_ pared to get out special bills in hemlock. 


to Crookston, Minn., as manager of the Crookston and St. 
Hilaire lumber companies, both Shevlin-Hixon concerns, 
with headquarters and selling offices in Crookston, in 
place of Ed C. Shevlin, vice-president and until” now 
manager of the companies, who returns to Minneapolis 


to devote his attention hereafter to the Shevlin-Car- 
penter Company, of which he is also vice-president. Mr. 
Chapin is an old Chicago lumberman, of years of 
experience, who will prove a valuable man for the com 
panies over which he assumes the management. 

Another change in that district is in connection with 
the Thief River Falls Lumber Company, at Thief River 
Falls, owned by leading Wisconsin valley lumbermen. 
Since the construction of the plant last summer, John 
O'Day, vice-president of the company, has been managing 
the business, residing at Thief River Falls. He is a 
member of the big logging firm of Daly & O’Day, of Mer- 
rill, Wis., and now that everything is running smoothly 
with the new plant, it is understood that he will return 
to Merrill to look after his other interests. J. G. Bal- 
lard, who has been with the St. Hilaire Lumber Com- 
pany since four years ago, and who previous to that 
time represented the Cloquet Lumber Company on the 
road, goes to Thief River Falls in charge of the sales 
department of the Thief River Falls Lumber Company, 
while Marshall Chambers, an old St. Croix and Missis- 
sippi river lumberman, becomes superintendent of the 
mill. Mr. Chambers is well known in Minneapolis, Still- 
water and down river points. For the past year he has 
been in the south, coming north a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Ballard is an enterprising young lumberman, thoroughly 
conversant with the sales department. 


Minor [lention. 


Fred Hogan, who represents the Crookston and St. 
Hilaire lumber companies on the road, is in Minneapolis 
for the first time in nine months. During convention 
week he will be found in the temporary office of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Company on the seventh floor of the 
Lumber Exchange. 

A caller at the Minneapolis office of the American 
Lumberman on Thursday of last week was Walter B. 
Heineman, of the George E. Foster Lumber Company, 
Wausau, Wis. He was in this section of the country 
buying horses for the company’s extensive logging oper- 
ations. During the coming year the George E. Foster 
Lumber Company will have a stock of about 40,000,000 
feet, three-fourths of which will be hardwood lumber. At 
Mellen, Wis., about 15,000,000 feet will be sawed, of 
which half will be hemlock and the balance hardwood 
and pine. At present the company has a nice stock of 
dry hardwood lumber in shipping condition and very 
well assorted considering the season of the year. The 
company is doing winter sawing at Mellen, and is pre- 
The main 
offices of the company are at Merrill, Wis. 

E. C. Price, manager of the Butte, Mont., branch of 
the lumber business of the Big Blackfoot Milling Com- 
pany, was in Minneapolis Wednesday on his way home 
from an eastern trip, on business in connection with the 
rebuilding of the company’s interior finish plant at 
Butte, which was destroyed by fire. The Big Blackfoot 
Milling Company is a Marcus Daly lumber concern, with 
mills at Bonner. The allied Daly interests are the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, with a large saw 
mill at Hamilton, and branch yards at Anaconda and 
other points, and the Washo Mining Company, with 
mills at St. Regis, Mont. These interests operate three 
large saw mills and control the output of about thirty 
smaller ones. 

A jolly party of Minneapolis lumbermen left Saturday 
night for a vacation trip through the south and to 
Cuba, consisting of Arthur R. Rogers and George HL. 
Rogers, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, their 
father, A. H. Rogers, and their brother-in-law, Harry Bb. 
Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, Minneap- 
olis, They went via Chicago and Nashville to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Their itinerary includes the east coast of 
Florida as far as Palm Beach, and on the west coast to 
Tampa, where they will sail for Havana and spend a 
week or two in Cuba, looking over this prosperous island 
now under the protection of Uncle Sam. They expect 
to be gone about a month. 

C. M. Goodyear, who travels for the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, left Friday, accompanied by his wife, for 
New Orleans, La., in the vicinity of which southern city 
he expects to spend his midwinter vacation of two or 
three weeks. . 

Carlson & Anderson is the name of a new white pine 
firm, composed of A. Carlson, a well known contractor, 
and Peter Anderson, who for fifteen years was head 
salesman with the Nelson-Tenney Lumher Company, of 
this city, and whe for the past two years has been 
with W. M. Tenney. The new concern will take the 
stock of Mr. Tenney, who has recently gone out of busi- 
ness. It will also operate two lath mills at Fifteenth 
avenue north and Central avenue, where Mr. Carlson 
has a dry kiln in connection with his shop. They expect 
to get under operation some time during the month, 
and will produce about 50,000 lath a day. 

B. F, Nelson, of the Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, has received an appointment from the 
United States district court for the district of Min- 
nesota, as a member of a cominission appointed in the 
matter of the condemnation by the United States gov- 
ernment of lands at Pokegama Falls, in Itasea county, 
Minnesota. E. R. Jefferson and Charles H. Graves, both 
of Duluth, will serve with Mr. Nelson on this commis: 
sion. They will appraise the lands which will be over- 


flowed by the dams which the government will build at 
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the headwaters of the Mississippi river. The commission 
will hold a meeting at Grand Rapids, Minn., January 
16. About 350 applications for damages have been 
filel against the government by reason of the con- 
struction of its dam, a large part of which are by 


residents of Grand Rapids. 

Sam Simpson, of the Fall Lake Lumber Company, 
Winton, Minn., was a caller at the Lumber Exchange 
this week. Mr. Simpson is a well known logger, and 
is just now very busy getting out timber. He says 
that he thinks the winter will be a short one, and 
believes that the log cut is likely to be considerably 
eurtailed. 

F. A. Bovey, of the Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, departed Tuesday for the east for a short 
business and pleasure trip. 

The saw and planing mill of the Park Rapids Lumber 
Company, at Park Rapids, Minn., were transferred to 
the new company Tuesday of this week. The new com- 
pany. which will also be known as the Park Rapids 
Lumber Company, is composed of the Glass-Sawyer 
Lumber Company and Carpenter & Flournoy, both of 
Minneapolis. The new concern expects to operate its plant 
night and day the coming season, and will cut about 
15,000,000 feet. It has also acquired about 100,000,000 
feet of standing pine tributary to the mill. 

Preparations for the retailers’ conventions which 
will be held here January 16, 17 and 18 are being made 
by the wholesalers. Already rooms for temporary 
offices have been secured in the Lumber Exchange by 
the Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Company, C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company and Shevlin-Carpenter Company, of 
Minneapolis, also the East Side Lumber Company, of 
Stillwater, Minn. 

In giving the stocks of lumber on hand at Minnea- 
polis December 1 an error was made in quoting the cut 
of the Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Company, as to its 
stock. This concern reported its steck of lumber on hand 
December 1 as 25,762,000 feet, instead af 34,000,000 feet, 
as was given. This reduces the total to 384,044,000 feet 
held by the manufacturers of Minneapolis and makes the 
shortage as compared with last year 35,397,000 feet. 

Allan H. Amgus,,;with the Rice Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, Rice Lake, Wis., was in this city last week on 
business. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Jan. 2.—After visiting the different 
offices of the lumber inspectors of Ashland and giving 
the matter thorough research, your correspondent finds 
that there is not to exceed 20,000,000 feet of unsold stock 
left on the docks of Chequamegon bay. Everything seems 
to have been picked up, or nearly so. Lumber buyers 
who come this way looking for stock almost invariably 


have to buy stock that is at present in the log. The 
sales of stock that have been made in this manner 


aggregate three or four times as much as has been sold 
at this time in any previous years. One inspector alone 
has booked orders for about 50,000,000 feet of stock, 
the logs for which are now being cut. 

No. 4 and No. 5 boards are practically out of the mar- 
ket and very little of this stock will be offered until the 
middle of next summer. Everything at present seems to 
point to a still further advance in the price on lower 
grades of stock. There is also a feeling among dealers 
to stiffen the price on norway piece stuff, as it is a well 
known fact that the cut of norway logs this year will 
be 40 percent less than last year. 

Several carloads of machinery have arrived for the 
new Cook mill. Your correspondent could find no verifi- 
cation for the rumor that this mill would not be con- 
structed this winter. It was a rumor started the fore 
part of the week, but the evidence of machinery and 
building preparations would tend to dispel any such 
idea. 

It is reported that a Chicago firm has sold to eastern 
parties 8,000,000 feet of white pine. The logs are being 
cut for this stock now and it is estimated that they will 
run five to the thousand. The consideration in this deal 
is placed at $160,000. A sale of 2,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber is reported to have been made by the East End Lum- 
ber Company to Chicago parties. 

At the present time the weather could not be better 
for logging operations and all of the loggers are rush- 
ing things as rapidly as possible. Although the mild 
weather at the beginning of the season undoubtedly 
cut down the amount of work that had been planned, it 
remains to be seen whether all of the loggers will not 
catch up to their caleulations by pushing the work more 
rapidly under the present favorable conditions. At this 
time generally hauling has been under way for two or 
three weeks, but as it is the most of the camps are just 
beginning to haul now. For a great many of the camps 
extra sleighs and horses have been ordered to facilitate 
the work of hauling. Capt. Doherty reports the camps 
all doing good work along the Brule rover, where 40,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 feet of logs will be banked this winter. 

The Ashland, Iron River & Siskiwit railroad is still 
hauling logs. The road is bringing in a hundred cars a 
day, all white pine logs, some of which will run three to 
the thousand. President Latimer says that they are 
the best ever hauled over the road. They are destined 
for the Ashland Lumber Company and the Rittenhouse 
& Embree Company. 

The Ashland Lumber Company has just sold 500,000 
feet of lumber to be shipped by rail to Chicago. This 
company expects to close out all of its ‘unsold stock, 
about 3,000,000 feet, within the next few days. A crew 
of men are loading cars at the company’s yards as 








rapidly as they can be obtained. The company has 
shipped about 5,000,000 feet of lumber by rail this 
season, which is about three times as much as it ever 
shipped before by rail in a single season. 

Lumbermen are busy closing their books for the 
business of the year and each wears a smile which is 
as broad as a barn door. 

Rumor has it that one of the locai lumber companies 
has purchased a tract of 30,000,000 feet of timber. Your 
correspondent was not fully informed as to the details, 
but it is said that the price to be paid for this stumpage 
would lead one to believe that lumber buyers will have 
to add one dollar to last fall’s prices. This timber 
was the only tract of any size on the market tributary 
to Chequamegon bay not in the hands of local operators, 

The Lean & Nealy Lumber Company’s mill, at Bibon, 
started this week cutting for Brewer, Hauptman & Co. 
They will turn out 5,000,000 feet of lumber for this 
firm, which will be shipped by rail. Harry Parks is 
furnishing the logs from his two camps located at 
Sutherland. 

The Chicago & Northwestern railway is getting ready 
to do a big business in the line of log hauling from now 
on this winter. An official of that road told your corre- 
spondent this morning that they have been busy for 
some time in getting everything in readiness for the 
big log haul that they have on their hands. Nearly 
100,000,000 feet of logs have been or are being cut from 
the timber adjacent to this road and it will all be hauled 
by them as soon as it can be handled properly. 

Langlade county will yield about 6,000,000 feet of 
logs for the Ironwood Lumber Company, and the Mon- 
treal River Lumber Company, of Hurley, will also have 
quite a lot of logs from the same locality. The Flam- 
beau Lumber Company will receive nearly 16,000,000 
feet of logs from its newly tapped timber, a four or five 
mile spur making this timber available. Nearly all, 
if not all, of these logs will be handled by the North- 
western in addition to a very big business farther north. 

The North Wisconsin Lumber Company has purchased 
13,640 acres of land in the towns of Butternut and 
Jacobs, Ashland county, and about one-third as much in 
the county of Iron, from the Underwood Land Com- 
pany. The consideration is $46,000. There is consider- 
able hardwood timber on this land. 

Harry Parks has a camp located on the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Ashland railroad which is at present getting 
out logs sold by Brewer, Hauptman & Co. to the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. These logs, about 
5,000,000 feet, will be the first stock cut on the winter 
run of the Barker & Stewart mill. This mill will 
probably start up in a few days. 

Fred Knapp started out on a trip today looking after 
the timber interests of Brewer. Hauptman & Co. 

F. E. Parker, of Saginaw, Mich., a lumber buyer, is 
looking up stocks at Ashland this week. A long list 
of buyers is expected in Ashland next week and the 
consummation of many deals may be looked for. 

The Geo. E. Foster Lumber Company’s mill at Mellen 
began sawing today. 

Col. Knight declares that he has no intention of selling 
his north shore timber. This would lead one to believe 
that negotiations had been broken off. The extensive 
improvements on his mill are progressing. 





AMONG THE BLACK RIVER MILLS. 


La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 3.—The weather here of late 
has been very pleasant, and while we have some snow 
left, the foundation is good and the sleighing fair. In 
the woods the loggers are doing good work, but they 
are in need of more snow to make the hauling good. 
We have got out of Black river the past season 90,524,- 
900 feet of logs. We estimate that there is back in the 
river 15,000,000 feet. With a fair winter the total 
cut of this stream will be 30,000,000 feet, which will 
make the total to run from next spring 45,000,000 
feet. With a fair drive we ought to get out about 
35,000,000 feet. It is possible that there is still back 
on Black river to come out 80,000,000 feet; of this 
about 8,000,000 feet is pine and the balance of it is 
hemlock. And while this winter will practically close 
operations on this river, still there will be some logs 
to come out for several years to come. This coming 
season there will be only a few mills running here— 
C. L. Coleman Lumber Company, A. S. Trow & Co., 
estate af N. B. Holway and the C. H. Nichols Lumber 
Company, so our season’s cut from now on will be very 
much reducec. Trade is rather quiet now, as is usually 
expected at this season of the year. 

The East Coast Lumber Company, of Watertown, 
Wis., held its annual meeting in this city on Saturday 
last and elected the following officers: President, John 
Paul; vice-president, R. H. Paul; secretary and treas- 
urer, John J. Paul. Board of directors, John Paul, 
R. H. Paul, John J. Paul, Levi Withee and Frank G. 
Tiffany. 

The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company held its 
annual meeting here on Monday of this week and 
elected the following officers: President, W. W. Car- 
gill; vice-president, D. A. Kendall; treasurer, John H. 
MeMillan; secretary, S. H. Russell. They comprise 
the board of directors, including T. F. Doyle. They 
have their headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., W. W. 
Cargill succeeding W. E. Sawyer, recently deceased. 

R. H. Paul and Alexander Paul, accompanied by 
their wives, returned to their homes at Watertown, 
Fla., last evening after spending the holidays here 
with their parents. y! 

S. H. Russell left for Pine Bluff, Ark., a few days 
ago. J. H. MacMillan and D. A. Kendall will follow 


in a few days and both will make that city their future 
home. 

John D. Young left for Fairmont, Minn., last evening 
to look over his lumber interests in that locality. 

The La Crosse Lumber Company was dissolved yes- 
terday, and a deed transferring the property to F. A. 
Copeland was recorded. Joe B. Grigg, who has been 
in charge of that business for a number of years past, 
leaves this week for Philadelphia, where he will open 
a lumber broker’s office and take up his permanent 
residence. 

Jos. B. Keiser, the Muscatine lumberman, is in the 
city on a business trip. He expects to have quite a 
few logs sawed here next season. 

John Paul expects to leave next week for Florida, 
where he will remain the balance of the winter, look- 
ing after his saw mill interests at Watertown. 

James H. Reddan, the Neillsville lumberman, 
in the city a few days ago on business. 

A. 8. Trow, of Merrillan, Wis., was in the city last 
week looking after his saw mill interests here. 

George W. Isham, formerly lumber inspector of this 
district, left today for northern Minnesota with the 
idea of locating there, or in the Puget sound country. 
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THE WISCONSIN VALLEY 


MERRILL, WIs., Jan. 2.—The holiday season has been 
a quiet one in lumber circles, the,mills and manufactur- 
ing institutions having nearly all entered upon a season 
of rest, either for the holidays or for repairs. Before 
the end of the first month of 1900, however, the most of 
them will be running again, and the record for what is 
expected to be the best year of business in the century 
will have started on its way. 

The continuous cold weather is fixing up the loggers 
in good shape, as weather from zero to 18 below as a 
steady thing will get down to make good roads. The 
farmers and country mill men are more than pleased 
with the good sleighing, as they can haul big loads, and 
they are putting in the time to good advantage. Every- 
body who ever logged before and many others are inter- 
ested this year, and the cut for this winter will be 
immense in all the different lines. More saw mills will 
be operating this winter than ever before, and the 
onslaught on the forest will be great. 

J. N. Cotter departed Saturday evening for Hot 
Springs, Ark., to join Mrs. Cotter, who is spending the 
winter there for her health. Before returning Mr. Cotter 
will visit his retail lumber business at Knox, Ind. 

The good times fever is apparent among the woodsmen 
this year more than usual, and they are making the 
mistake of shifting about, numbers of them leaving one 
camp for another every day. The trains going south are 
loaded with men changing locations and the trains going 
north are equally supplied with men going to take their 
places. When work is plenty and wages are good there 
is a feeling of unrest among a certain class, who, like 
the rainbow chasers, think there is something better just 
a little ways beyond. 

Louis Drounes, who has charge of the logging opera- 
tions for the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of 
Wausau, reports that he has already gathered up some 
12,000,000 feet of hemlock and pine in little lots of 100,- 
000 feet or so each for that company. 

The Curtis & Yale Company, of Wausau, has shut 
down to make repairs and take stock. It will be running 
again before the middle of the month. 

The Goodwillie box factory, of Wausau, did not lose 
a day during the past season’s work until they closed 
down for necessary repairs and stock taking. They 
started up again this week for the new year. 

The Eichert mill has started sawing with a stock of 
logs on hand and in sight which will keep it busy all 
winter. 

The Slimmer mill, on Pine river, was given a trial run 
on Thursday last preparatory to the steady run which it 
will begin this week. 

The Quaw Lumber Company, of Wausau, started its 
mill this week and expects to make the most of the win- 
ter’s work, 

The Woodruff & Maguire Lumber Company, of Three 
Lakes, recently purchased the plant of the Law Lumber 
Company and is building a new mill to take the place of 
the one burned last summer. The new mill will be con- 
siderably larger than the old one and will have a band 
saw, a lath and a shingle mill. The building is now 
ready for the machinery. A number of camps have been 
started, from which the mill will be stocked, and sawing 
will begin in the spring. 

Extensive improvements and repairs are in progress 
at the plant of the Werheim Manufacturing Company, 
of Wausau, among which will be the installing of a new 
200-horse power Corliss engine, an automatic wood- 
turning machine, a new double surfacer and a whole new 
set of door manufacturing machinery, besides consider- 
able smaller machinery. In the spring the factory will 
be enlarged by additional buildings, it being impossible 
to do it now on account of waiting orders. Among 
other contracts for interior finishings now on hand are 
several in Antigo, besides one in Merrill and the jail at 
Wausau, all public buildings. 





A NEW MILL ENTERPRISE. 


MARQUETTE, Micu., Jan. 3—A. MeAfie, who operates 
mills at Manton and Lakeview, in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, has purchased 12,000 acres of land near 
Lake Independence. There is some pine on the land, 
whieh is heavily timbered with hardwood and hemlock. 
A mill will be built on Lake Independence and con- 
nected with the dock on Big bay by a tramway. In 


On 
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n with the saw mill, a shingle mill will be 
put in soon, as there is a quantity of timber in that 
vicinity though cut over, is suitable for shin- 
gles, 

The swamps are still soft under the snow and work in 
the woods has been somewhat hindered, but plenty of 
men are now to be had. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 4.—The Kirby, Carpenter Com- 
pany has already sold nearly 40,000,000 feet of its next 
season’s cut. ‘Lhis week 6,000,000 feet was sold, half 
going to a Chicago firm and the other half to a Pitts- 
burg concern. ‘Lhe Kirby, Carpenter Company seems 
to be the only concern on the river that is desirous of 
selling its 1900 product. Only one other concern, the 
Hamilton & Merryman Company, has made any large 
sale for next year. 

The expected incursion of buyers from the different 
markets has not yet taken place. There were very 
few here this week. All the energies of the local lum- 
bermen are now devoted to the woods work. Further 
north there is snow, but roads in the near-by logging 
woods are very poor. Up on the Peshtigo river this 
week some of the jobbers are employing very novel 
means to secure ice roads in the absence of snow. They 
are drawing ice from the rivers and ponds and putting 
it on the roads. This is crushed and then sprinkled 
with water. It is a successful but rather expensive 
plan and is used only for short hauls. 

Superintendent Patterson and A. A. Carpenter, jr., of 
the Kirby, Carpenter Company, left Monday for Louis- 
iana and Texas to inspect standing pine owned by that 
company. ‘The Carpenters are interested in a big deal 
which, if consummated, will involve over $500,000. 
Incidental to this deal being closed, they will look up 
a location for a saw mill. ‘The Kirby, Carpenter Com- 
pany owns several billion feet of timber in the south 
and will remove its mills from here as soon as the local 
timber is exhausted. 

Letters received here from relatives are to the effect 
that W. A. Dennis, formerly manager of the now 
defunct Kerby-Dennis Company, is now in Cuba. He 
has written relatives here that he is promoting a big 
mahogany timber deal and is making considerable 
money. He states that he will return to Marinette 
and square up his liabilities. His wife and child reside 
here, but since the failure he has not been seen in these 
parts. His liabilities amount to over $50,000. 

Perley Lowe & Co.’s planing mill at Peshtigo had 
to be closed this week on account of low water, not- 
withstanding there are a large number of rush orders 
on hand. 

Wright Bros. are now located in their new cedar 
office, the former headquarters of the Kerby-Dennis 
Company, but work on the new cedar yard and mill 
has not yet been started. 

The old Ramsey & Jones mill in Menominee is being 
dismantled. The band mill has been sold to C. i. 
Sensiba, who is building a small mill at Atkinson, 
Mich. 





FACTS FRO? ONE WHO KNOWS. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Dec. 29.—There is still lumber in 
Michigan, which is shown by the fact that we have 
brought into our plant this year 29,450,000 feet of white 
pine, fully two-thirds of which has been Michigan 
stock. That is to say our books show that we have gone 
outside of the Saginaw river to buy not to exceed 10,000,- 
000 feet of this amount. We had about 15,000,000 feet 
in stock at the end of the year, which is just about the 
amount a year ago, though our inventory shows that 
we have 2,000,000 feet less of box lumber now than at 
that time. The demand for packing boxes, as everyone 
knows, has been enormous, but our lumber business has 
not been as large as in some previous years. There has 
been some price-cutting to contend with in eastern mar- 
kets, which is a special field with us, so that, looking 
at the situation as we do, we have been willing to hang 
onto our stock for decent prices and think we have made 
money by so doing. 

In regard to supplies for the coming year, in addi- 
tion to those on hand, we may say that yesterday we 
closed with the Arthur Hill Company, of this city, for 
its entire cut of logs that will be sawed at Playfair’s 
mill, Midland, Ont., amounting to 20,000,000 feet. The 
price is one which yields a good profit to the manufac- 
turers after taking out freight and duty. We also 
bought yesterday 3,000,000 feet of dry stock from Peyton, 
Kimball & Barber, of Duluth, which we will probably 
bring to Saginaw by rail this winter. In addition to the 
15,000,000 feet in our yard we have 3,000,000 feet on 
various docks. So we have available for next year’s 
business 41,000,000 feet. The Canada stock will be cut 
early. The mill will start sawing probably about May 1, 
and we figure that it will be all on dock by August 1. 

There is a good deal of detail to our business. The 
shipments given above do not represent a business of 
unusual size, but when it is taken into consideration 
that at least 98 percent of it leaves our mill in a dressed 
and manufactured form it is something worth while. 
There is a good deal of difference between shipping 
20,000,000 feet of white pine lumber worked up into 
boxes, doors, dimension, shingles, molding or something 
of that kind, and shipping 20,000,000 feet of rough mill 
stock or hemlock piece stuff. To show the enhanced 
values resulting from finer manipulation we have but 
to mention that our year’s business based on the value 
at Saginaw, will foot up about $780,000. This is mak- 
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ing the average per thousand quite a respectable one. 

We cater to the mixed car trade, probably beginning 
this method of doing business rather earlier than the 
most of our competitors, as we recognized that the trend 
of trade was in that direction. ‘Today the eastern man, 
instead of buying a canal boat of novelty siding, buys 
a carload or possibly half a carload and fills the 
remainder of the car with two or three other items, and 
sometimes is not particular if his order comprises 
twenty-five or thirty items in one carload. We manu- 
facture a good many window frames for shipment in the 
knockdown, as well as cut sills and casings. We handle 
about 1,000,000 feet of basswood that is cut into mold- 
ing or dressed into beveled siding. We do not handle 
piece stuff or norway or hemlock boards. 

The Mershon band resaw is booming. We have sold, I 
believe, 118 of these machines during this year and 
orders have been received from all parts of the United 
States where timber grows or is manufactured. The 
band resaw is becoming very popular in saw mills. First, 
it saves saw kerf and adds quite a percentage to the 
amount that the logs produce. Some mill men may say 
that that is of no consequence, as timber is so cheap it 
does not pay to save it. Then we say,*Well, it adds capac- 
ity.” “Ah, that is what we want. We want to cut more 
lumber and we do not know the best way to increase our 
mill output.’ We simply suggest dropping in one of our 
Saginaw band resaws, which almost runs itself so far as 
power is concerned and only takes two, or at the out- 
side three, extra men about the mill to increase the 
capacity 30,000 or 35,000 feet, and there you have it. 
The whole problem is solved; the mill man has increased 
the cut of his mill without even putting in a bigger 
engine or a bigger boiler, it has cost him very little 
money to do it and the saving in saw kerf alone, even 
if logs are cheap, will each day pay for the extra men it 
takes to run it. And he is practically cutting 30,000 feet 
a day for nothing. It sounds like a fairy tale, but it is 
so, nevertheless. W. B. MERSHON. 





SAGINAW VALLEY TRADE FEATURES. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., Jan. 2.—The holiday 
festivities and the closing of the year combined to make 
a dull business in lumber matters the last week. Manu- 
facturers and dealers are settling up the year’s ac- 
counts, taking account of stock and getting ready for 
the coming year. The only drawback to the situation 
in this vicinity is the shortage of stock which will result 
trom the inability to bring logs across the lake. The 
Boyce and McEwan mills have been destroyed by fire. 
Neither will be rebuilt, as Mr. Boyce has practically 
exhausted his timber and McEwan Bros. & Co. were 
negotiating for the removal of their mill to Canada when 
it was destroyed by fire. It is net yet known what their 
intentions are as to the future. 

Joe Turner, whe is putting 50,000,000 feet of logs in 
Georgian bay for the Bank of Toronto, was home last 
week. He said at that time there was no snow in the 
Georgian bay country. He is very bitter about the 
tariff clause in the Dingley bill, which has resulted in 
shutting out of Michigan Canadian logs. But for this 
clause, he says, the Michigan mills would all have good 
stock for next year. As it is, manufacturers are plan- 
ning to build mills in Canada or to have logs sawed 
there. It will make a difference in the eastern Michigan 
output next season of nearly 300,000,000 feet. The 
quantity of logs being put into Canadian waters this 
winter will be much larger than usual, owing to the 
good demand. Canada is getting the benefit of the 
industry, and wages paid in the woods there are about 
the same as are paid on this side. 

Less than 70,000,000 feet of Canada logs, all told, 
came to Michigan mills the last season, against 246,- 
000,000 feet in 1898 and 252,000,000 feet in 1897. Every 
effort is-being made by timber and mill owners to sup- 
plement this shortage the ensuing season with logs cut 
in Michigan. Of course hardwood will take the place 
largely of pine. The much despised hemlock is right 
in it, hemlock logs in northern Michigan bringing at the 
present time $7.25, which is about what pine logs sold 
for a few years ago. 

There is no snow low down in the peninsula, although 
in the vicinity of Gaylord eighteen inches were reported 
last week. The weather has been intensely cold and 
where operations are on a scale to warrant it, it is easy 
to, maintain ice roads. C. F. Shaw, of Bay City, last 
‘week clased a contract with a lumber firm near Frederic 
to furnish 6,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber for an 
eastern concern. 

The Eddy-Glynn Lumber Company, of Saginaw, is 
reported to have purchased 60,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber in the vicinity of West Superior. The con- 
sideration could not be learned. 

Joseph Armstrong, who came from St. Clair to Sag- 
inaw many years ago and was engaged for a number 
of years in the lumber business, shot himself last week. 
He was 70 years old and had been in poor health 
for some years. 

The Union Trust Company, which operates the Gates 
mill, is cutting some logs, mostly hardwood, on the line 
of the Mackinaw division, and the mill will be partially 
stocked for next season. This mill cut 8,000,000 feet 
of hardwood the last season. 

The Parks Lumber Company has nearly 2,000,000 
feet of logs on skids near Rondo on the Mackinaw 
division, and has 700,000 more to cut and skid. John 
Goldie, of Cadillac, who is dealing extensively in hard- 
wood products, spent the holidays at his home in Sag- 
inaw. He says the last year was the best ever experi- 
enced in the lumber trade. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., of Saginaw, who are carrying 
over a stock of 20,000,000 feet, are negotiating a deal 
for a large block of pine lumber to come to their plant 
here. It is expected the deal will be closed the pres- 
ent week. 

James Mitchell, of Tustin, has taken a contract to 
cut 3,500,000 feet of pine, hemlock and hardwood in 
Kalkaskia county. The logs will be railed to the 
Murphy & Diggins mill at Cadillac. 

The work of putting in shape the mill at Little Cur- 
rent, Ont., purchased by the W. & A. McArthur Com 
pany, of Cheboygan, for a big season’s work will be 
started this week. D. Quay & Sons, of Cheboygan, are 
also making extensive improvements and enlarging 
their shingle mill. They are building a two-story 
addition in which a double block machine will be 
placed, doubling the capacity of the mill and a full 
stock of logs has been secured. 

Briggs & Cooper, of Saginaw, had 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber and 1,000,000 shingles manufactured near 
Butman last season. The firm has two yards in Sag 
inaw and carries several million feet of mixed lumber. 

The dry kiln of the Tindle & Jackson heading mill, 
at Saginaw, burned today. It was full of stock and 
the loss is $6,000, fully covered by insurance. 

Bliss & Van Auken had a very satisfactory year. 
This firm handle about 3,000,000 feet a month and 
carry a stock of about 25,000,000 feet. It is under- 
stood that they bought the entire cut of a mill at 
West Superior for the ensuing season and that the 
boards will be brought to Saginaw. 

On Thursday before Christmas the mill whistle at 
Stearns Siding, on the Flint & Pere Marquette, ceased 
its blasts forever and marked the passing of another 
Michigan lumber town. This plant was operated by 
J. S. Stearns. The mill buildings have been taken 
down and the machinery removed. 

Feller Bros. are making extensive improvements to 
their mill at Harietta. They expect a big run next 
season. 

The saw mill of Swift & Clark, at Cheboygan, will 
run to its full capacity of 25,000,000 feet next season. 





A MODEL SAW MILL. 

The picture herewith given is that of the saw mill 
of the. Thompson Lumber Company, at Washburn, Wis. 
This mill is not one of the largest mills in the Lake 
Superior district, but it is one of the best, and ranks 
second in size on Chequamegon bay. It has a reputa- 
tion all through the lumber trade for turning out care- 
fully manufactured product. It has an average cut of 
155,000 feet a day of inch lumber, and has a cutting 
record for the season of 1899 of 38,219,000 feet. The 
mill was started on its day run on April 22, and on 
its night run on May 5. It shut down on its night run 

















THE THOMPSON LUMBER COMPANY'S 


WASHBURN, WIS. 


MILL AT 


on August 15, and on the day run December 4. Its 
equipment comprises a circular, band and 60-inch steam 
gang. At the present time the mill is being over- 
hauled and a new Prescott band mill is being put in, 
together with Prescott steam set works, with the inten- 
tion of making a record cut of 50,000,000 feet during 
the coming season. The past year the cut of the mill 
has been principally for Street, Chatfield & Co., and 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of Chicago. Dur- 
ing the coming year it will manufacture for the Ritten- 
house & Embree Company and the John O’Brien Lum- 
ber Company, cutting from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
feet for the former concern, and from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 for the latter. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


It is reported that the Metropolitan Lumber Company 
will complete its operations at Atkinson, Mich., with the 
close of the year 1900. As the members of the company 
have recently made large purchases of pine land in the 
south the mill will probably be removed to the scene of 
the company’s new operations. 

The salt blocks of the Holland & Emery Lumber Com- 
pany, at East Tawas, Mich., have been purchased by 
Saginaw parties and will be shipped to that city. 

John R. Davis, of Neenah, Wis., will be one of the 
heaviest loggers in the vicinity of Phillips this winter, 
having purchased several thousand acres of timber land 
within a year. Mr. Davis intends to bank a certain 
amount of logs and will extend operations, if necessary, 
throughout next summer. 
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Association Notes. 





The Missouri-Kansas Annual. 


The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
is going to have a big time at Kansas City, on January 
93 and 24, the occasion being the twelfth annual. The 
Kansas City wholesalers are making extensive prepara- 
tions for entertaining their guests and if the program 
as now talked of is carried out the visiting lumbermen 
will be shown a royal time. Secretary Gorsuch has just 
sent out the final announcement giving details pertaining 
to the coming annual, and the proposed excursion to New 
Orleans. As the dealers all over the southwest will be 
interested in the arrangements for the convention, the 
announcement is given herewith. The excursion prom- 
ises to be a most enjoyable affair ,and from the way 
applications for places on the train are coming in, 
although the announcements only got into the hands of 
the dealers on Sunday last, there is no doubt but that 
there will be a big crowd and late applicants are liable 
to be turned down because room cannot be provided for 
them. In order to guard against this Secretary Gorsuch 
has laid special stress in the announcement of the excur- 
sion, on the importance of sending in applications for 
places on the excursion train without delay. 


Final Aanouncement, Details, Etc., Twelfth Anoual Convention 


The twelfth annual convention of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers will be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., January 23 and ‘24, 1900. ‘The meetings will be held 
at the Coates opera house, corner Tenth and Broadway, the 
first session to convene promptly at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 24. 

Headquarters 


The headquarters of the association will be the new Coates 
house, corner Tenth and Broadway. A special rate of $2.50 
a day for each person, on the American plan, has been made 
for delegates and members of their families during the con- 
vention. Those who prefer to stop on the European plan can 
secure good rooms at $1 a day for each person. As the man- 
agement of this hotel has donated the use of the opera house 
free for the meeting and has extended other courtesies, it is 
hoped that each member will register at the Coates house 
while attending the convention. 


Special Railroad Rates to Kansas City. 


All lines entering Kansas City have granted and authorized 
for the occasion of the twelfth annual convention of the 
Missouri & Kansas Assocition of Lumber Dealers a rate 
of one fare for the round trip. This rate will apply from all 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma, and from points in Missouri 
including and west of a line drawn through Kirksville, 
Moberly, Jefferson City and Rolla. ‘Tickets to be on sale 
January 21, 22 and 23, good to return until and including 
January 26. 


Special to Missouri Dclegates Living in Ter.itory Where One 
Fare Rate Does Not Apply. 


Owing to the fact that an open rate of one fare for the 
round trip to points in eastern Missouri would have allowed 
an extensive ticket scalping business on St. Louis to Kansas 
City business, the Missouri territory was limited as above 
mentioned. Arrangements have been made with the various 
Missouri lines, however, whereby dealers living east of the 
above mentioned line, who desire to attend the convention 
may secure the one-fare rate. In order to do this it will be 
necessary for them to advise Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, 
not later than January 15, giving name and station from 
which the dealers will start. The secretary will then issue 
to the dealer a card to the effect that he is a delegate to the 
convention, at the same time notifying the railroad company 
that said party wishes to attend the meeting, so that the 
local ticket agent may be given instructions to grant to said 
delegates the special rate of one fare for the round trip. 
This procedure is only necessary in cases where delegates 
reside east of the points mentioned in Missouri. 


The Eatertainment. 


The entertainment features will be provided by the whole- 
salers of Kansas City. They have always entertained their 
guests hospitably in the past, and there is every reason to 
believe that the program which they have in preparation for 
our coming convention will excel all former efforts on their 
part. 


The Bxcursicn to New Orleans. 


As many of our members have expressed the desire to take 
a trip south at the close of the twelfth annual, it has been 
deemed well to arrange an excursion provided a sufficient 
number will go to make it a success. It will be necessary 
to secure applications for 200 persons, all arrangements hav- 
ing been made, with the understanding that at least 200 
persons take the trip. 

The trip will be from Kansas City to New Orleans and 
return, visiting several of the leading yellow pine and cypress 
mills en route. The route will be over the Missouri Pacific, 
Iron Mountain, and Texas & Pacific roads, via Kansas City, 
Coffeyville, Little Rock and Alexandria, to New Orleans. 
The train will leave the Kansas City union depot on the 
afternoon of January 25, the day following the close of the 
meeting, and the trip will consume seven days, of which at 
least two days will be spent in New Orleans. 

The exact schedule of the itinerary has not yet been 
arrived at, but the objective point, New Orleans, being inter- 
esting enough to repay anyone for the time and slight 
expense involved in the trip. In addition, some time will be 
spent visiting the largest cypress mills in Louisiana, and as 
cypress is coming into extensive use in this territory, every 
dealer will be glad to avail himself of this opportunity to 
see the process of manufacture. 

The excursion will be a Pullman car trip, and the excur- 
sionists need not go to hotels for lodging during the stay in 
New Orleans. It will be confined first to members of the 
Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers and their 
_— Members of sister associations will also be accommo- 

ated. 

The cost of transportation and use of berth during the 
trip (this includes all the expense with the exception of 
Meals) is as follows: 

Upper berths (one person only to a berth), $20; lower 
berths (two persons to a berth), $35. 

Lower berths can be occupied by a member and his wife, 
or two members may occupy the same berth if preferred, at 
the cost of $35 for the two, members accompanied by their 
Wives being accommodated first. 

All applications must be sent to Harry A. Gorsuch, secre- 
tary, 509 Heist building, Kansas City, Mo., and all drafts 
made payable to him. 

All applications must be in the hands of Secretary Gor- 
such on or before January 15, as it is of the greatest 
importance that we know not later than the 15th just how 
rare will take this trip. Send in your application without 


Meals will be served at good eating stations en route, the 


experience of the Port Arthur trip proving the impractica- 
bility of serving meals on the train. 





Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, January 16, 17 
and 18, in the hall of the seventh floor of the Lumber 
Exchange, in that city. 

No detailed program has yet been prepared, but the 
general outline of the proceedings will be about as 
follows: 

Tuesday, January 16, 2 p. m.—At this time will be 
presented the annual address of the president; the 
annual reports of the secretary and treasurer; the 
appointment of committees will be made, and there 
probably will be read one or more papers on live topics. 

Wednesday, January 17, 10 a. m.—The morning ses- 
sion as usual will be given over to the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association for its annual meeting. 
Upon its adjournment the second session of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association will begin, at which 
papers will be read and discussions follow. 

Thursday, January 18.—Election of officers and reports 
of committees, ete. 

Among the pleasurable features provided by the Min- 
neapolis people will be an entertainment to be given by 
the traveling salesmen’s association on Wednesday 
evening at the Lyceum theater, which is to be followed 
by a banquet at the Nicollet hotel. 

All railroads terminating at Minneapolis will grant a 
reduced rate of one and oné-third fare for the round trip 
on the certificate plan. Harry T. Smith, joint agent of 
the Western Passenger Association, will be in attend- 
ance at the meeting and will approve certificates pre- 
sented by members, which, if presented at the station, 
will give them a one-third fare to their homes. The 
reduced rates will be granted from January 12 to Jan- 
uary 18 going, and certificates will be honored if pre- 
sented for the return trip up to January 22. 

Secretary W. G. Hollis of the association, announces 
that prospects are good for one of the best meetings 
that the association has ever had, and he anticipates a 
full attendance. 





Southern Lumber Manufacturers. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—The tenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ~ and first 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Information 
will convene at the Peabody hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Tuesday 
morning, January 16, at eleven o'clock, and continue through 
Wednesday. 

The work done during 1899 will be covered in the annual 
reports and statistics for the year submitted. 

Several questions will come up for action, among them 
being the adoption of a molding book for yellow pine manu- 
facturers; an allowance for the weight of stakes and binders 
on flat and coal cars; a revision of weights of surfaced stock, 
to conform to the present standards of width and thickness. 

Values will be discussed on Tuesday afternoon. 

The election of officers for 1900 will be held on Wednesday. 

All members are expected :to be present, and all manufac- 
turers not yet identified with association work are earnestly 
requested and cordially invited to attend and take part in 
the deliberations. 

S. H. FULLERTON, Chairman L. B. of I. 
I. C. ENocHs, President S. L. M. A. 
GEORGE K: SMITH, Secretary. 

Railroad Rates.—The Southwestern Passenger Bureau, 
comprising the following roads, one and one-third fare round 
trip, certificate plan (provided 100 persons attending hold 
certificates): The “Cotton Belt’ railway, St. Louis & Iron 
Mountain railway, Houston & Shreveport railway, Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf railway, Southern Pacifie railway, 
Texas Pacific railway, Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, 
International & Great Northern railway and all other lines 
in their jurisdiction, Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf railway, 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis railway. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association.—One and one- 
third fare for round trip, certificate plan, if fifty or more 
persons are in attendance. Queen & Crescent route (N. O. 
& N. E., A. & V. railways), Illinois Central railway on and 
south of Ohio river, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Company, Alabama Great Southern railway, Central of Geor- 
gia railroad, Louisville & Nashville railroad, Mobile & Bir- 
mingham railroad, Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
railway, Mobile & Ohio railroad, Southern railway, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, Plant system, and 
all other roads in this association. 

On certificate plan you pay full fare going, getting receipt 
from agent, and a third fare returning. 

It is absolutely necessary that certificates be procured, 
indicating that full fare has been paid for going passage and 
the route for which ticket for the return journey should be 
sold. No refund of fare can be expected because of failure to 
secure such certificate. 

The Peabody hotel has made a special rate of $2.50 a day 
with two in room to all delegates and visitors; single room, 
$3 a day. 

In order to insure desirable location rooms should be 
engaged in advance. 





The Indiana Meeting and Excursion. 


A visitor in the Lumberwnan office on Wednesday last 
was R. K. Wellman, of Hartfow City, Ind., secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
Indiana. The annual meeting of that body will be held 
at the Grand hotel, Indianapolis, January 16 and 17, 
and on the evening of Wednesday, January 17, a special 
Pullman car train will be taken for a southern trip, 
which will cover about ten days. The route will be 
south of the Ohio river over the Louisville & Nashville 
as far as Pensacola, Fla. The first important stop will 
be at Mammoth Cave, the second at Pensacola, where 
probably a day will be spent, the third at Jacksonville 
where two or three days will be spent in visiting the 
interesting points in the vicinity. The return will be 
made via Atlanta and Chattanooga. Other stops will 
be made at important cities and points of interest along 
the route. 

We are not informed as to the cost of the trip, except 
that it is considered a good deal cheaper than staying 
at home. Tickets and berths must be secured and paid 








for in advance, and those who wish to take this excur- 
sion, which will be an unusually attractive one, travers- 
ing the entire east and west length of Florida and visit- 
ing many of the most interesting southern cities, should 
secure their reservations well ahead. 

For the meeting at Indianapolis a rate of one fare for 
the round trip has been secured from the railroads 
within the state, tickets to be bought and paid for at 
the beginning of the trip, the inconvenient certificate 
plan having been done away with for this occasion. 

Mr. Wellman is entitled to much credit for the way in 
which he has handled this transportation matter. Full 
details of the excursion have not yet been made out 
and probably will not be until John Montano, president 
of the association, has been over the route. He will do 
this so as to decide upon the number of stops and the 
length of them, so that all the attractions possible 
can be crowded into the ten days of the trip. 





Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming Dealers. 

Secretary R. W. Stewart, of the Colorado, New Mexico 
& Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces that 
the eighth annual convention will be held at Denver, 
Colo., Tuesday, January 23. At former conventions of 
this association there has been some talk of an excursion 
at the close of the session, but the project was never car- 
ried out. At this time there are arrangements making 
for an excursion to St. Louis, with a stopover at Kansas 
City, where the Missouri & Kansas Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be in session. A one-fare rate is expected 
from the railroad, provided a party of forty or more be 
guaranteed, and it is believed that this number can 
easily be secured among the membership of the associa- 
tion and its friends. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is to be held at Denver 
-under the auspices of H. W. Hanna, Vicegerent Snark for 
Colorado, on the evening of January 23. 





The Date Is Changed. 


The date of the annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Cedarmen’s Association, which was announced to be 
held at Marinette, Wis., on January 16, has been changed 
to Saturday, January 13, so as to avoid confliction with 
the dates of other meetings. 





Hoo-Hoo. 


Coming Concatenations. 

H. W. Hanna, Vicegerent Snark for Colorado, 
announces a concatenation to be held at Denver on the 
evening of Tuesday, January 23, during the session of 
the Colorado, New Mexico & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Hanna writes that he has the promise 
of a fine class of purblind kittens, but that a few more 
can be accommodated. 

W. S. Wilson, Vicegerent Snark for Georgia, 
announces that he will hold a concatenation at Tifton, 
Georgia. on Monday evening, January 15. This is the 
date of the regular meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Associaticn, and a good time is anticipated. 

H. R. Pierce, Vicegerent Snark for Kentucky, 
announces a concatenation to bé held at Louisville at 
the Galt house, Friday evening, January 12, at 6:30 
o’clock. It is Mr. Pierce’s desire to start in the new 
year with a rousing of enthusiasm among the mem- 
bers of the order, and he therefore asks the good 
brethren of Louisville and vicinity to aid him in mak- 
ing this concatenation a success. 

W. C. Norman, Vicegerent Snark for Arkansas. 
announces a concatenation to be held at Camden, that 
state, on Saturday evening, February 17, at nine o'clock. 
Arrangements for the meeting have been completed and 
a number of eligibles are on the list for initiation. 








A Concatenation at Norfolk, Va., December 28. 


A concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held at Norfolk. 
Va., Thursday evening, December 28, under the auspices 
of Vicegerent Snark C. M. Jenkins. Members of the 
Concatenated Order in the vicinity of Norfolk were 
all in attendance, and the affair in every way was 
enjoyable. A banquet was held after the ceremonies 
had concluded, and it was said to have been one of 
the most enjoyable affairs ever held in Norfolk. 

Those who officiated were: 

Snark, C. M. Jenkins; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. E. Duke; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, A. H. Potter; Bojum, C..H. Banks; Scrivenoter, H. 
R. Leonard; Jabberwock, J. Watts Martin; Custocatian, F. 
F. Priest; Arcanoper, G. W. Simpson; Gurdon, J. W. F. 
Williams. 

Those who were initiated were: 

J. C. Causey, jr., Suffolk, Va.; Alonzo R. Everatt, Norfolk, 
Va.; R. D. Parrott, jr., Norfolk, Va.; Charles H. Rowland, 
Ferguson’s Wharf, Va.; E. E. Stryker, Richmond, Va.: James 
S. Newell, Totara, Va.; C. D. Loane, Plymouth, N. C. 

ee ee ee ee ee 

The forest reserve board of the state of New York has 
lately purchased 40,000 acres in the Catskill mountains, 
thus making the state holdings in that state aggregate 
300,000 acres. The land lies in the towns of Danning, 
Hardenburg and Shandaken, Ulster county, and was 
bought at an average price of $1 an acre. 





The present daily output of pulp and paper in Maine 
is shown, from the figures issued by the Maine bureau 
of industrial and labor statistics, to be 1,853 tons, in the 
production of which there is used 275,000,000 feet of 
wood, valued at about $2,500,000. There are said to be 
about fifty-eight pulp and paper mills in the state. 
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EASTERN LUMBER TRADE. 





Heavy Building Operations Indicated at the Metropolis— Buffalo Reports Full Stocks of Pine—Eastern 
Shippers Complain of Advanced Freights—Close of a Prosperous Year at Baltimore—A Lack 
of Snow in the Maine Forests. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Jan. 1.—Roseate prospects for the year 
we are just on the threshold of are so general and the 
conditions to realize them are so palpable that it seems 
almost unnecessary to wish the lumber trade a “Happy 
New Year.” Yet we are all creatures of habit, and it is 
with every belief that the wish and hope will come true 
that the sentiment is put to paper. 

lt has been a quiet holiday week and the most disturb- 
ing element in sight is the contemplated advance in 
freight rates to the east. Lumbermen here are not over- 
enthusiastic about that rise. All of the big trunk lines 
have notified their customers that rates will go up from 
3 to 4 cents a hundred after the first of the year and 
those notified are trying to look pleasant and swallow 
the nauseous pill at the same time. 

The year 1900 should be a lively one in the building 
trade and lumbermen should congratulate themselves on 
the prospects before them. The year just ended was the 
busiest in the building department’s history and the 
plans and alterations for 1899 called for an expenditure 
of $57.498.333 more than that of 1898. Of course the 
new building code hurried along many a plan, but no 
matter what the cause the holder of lumber will benefit. 

Two new lumber concerns have established themselves 
at No. 18 Broadway, which is fast becoming the recog- 
nized center of the lumber trade on lower Broadway. 
One of the new establishments to locate there is the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of Chicago and St. 
Louis, which deals in yellow pine and cypress. E. A. 
Landon will have charge. The other new concern is that 
of Samuel Putney, formerly of the Hilton & Dodge Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. Mr, Putney was also at one 
time in the wholesale lumber business in Boston. He 
deals in cypress, southern pine, white pine, cedar and 
shingles. 

A. B. Rodger and L. K. Smedes, composing the firm of 
Rodger & Smedes, have just leased the retail lumber 
yard of C. H. Carr on the southwest corner of Twenty- 
fifth street and Eleventh avenue, and begin their active 
operations with the new year. For the past fourteen 
years Mr. Rodger has been superintendent for the well 
known firm of Ichabod T, Williams & Sons, while the 
period of his identification with the lumber trade extends 
over twenty-four years. Up to December 1 Mr. Smedes 
was secretary of H. E. Taylor & Co., the pioneer casket 
manufacturers. He had worked his way up from the 
position of foreman. The yard comprises five city lots, 
has a carrying capacity of several million feet, and has 
shed room as well for about 150,000 to 200,000 feet. 

A regular meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association will take place on the 10th inst., two weeks 
before the annual dinner. 

The Selden Cypress Door Company, of Palatka, Fla., 
has removed its New York office to 1014 West Seventy- 
fourth street, corner of Ninth avenue. James C, Miner 
is acting as the local representative. 

Among recent visitors to the city were: Mark Wiess, 
of Beaumont, Tex.; Frank Dain, of N. Dain & Sons, 
Peekskill, N. Y.; A. O’Brien, of Lieberman, Loveman & 
O’Brien, of Nashville, Tenn.; Fred 8. Morse, Springfield, 
Mass., and E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pitts- 
burg. The latter claims that his year’s business was 
the largest he has ever known. His mill at Ashtola, 
Pa., is running night and day, and he looks to see hem- 
lock prices advanced again before the spring opening. 

At the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Company, 
of 18 Beaver street, the following officers were elected: 
President, E. W. McClave; vice-president, W. M. Mar- 
tin; secretary and treasurer, W. A. Parke; directors, 
George H. Prentiss, E. W. McClave, George E. Fisher, 
W. M. Martin, Charles Greer, W. A. Parke, Frederick 
Ayer, Joel F. Freeman and Adolphus Bennett. 

An injunction has been secured against Assignee Stern 
restraining him from disposing of the assets of Ralph 
E, Sumner. The creditors have also filed a petition to 
have him adjudged an involuntary bankrupt. 

FE. H. Daly, the New York representative of John E. 
Dubois, of Philadelphia, has renewed his contract for 
1900. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights in steam tonnage continue extremely 
dull and easier rates are now quoted as acceptable for 
forward levdirg, say 105s and 107s 6d from the gulf to 
the United Kingdom and continent. Few time contracts 
are being made, charterers being opposed to the full 
rates required by owners. In most instances 7s 6d and 
Ss is asked for good modern carriers for periods of six 
or twelve months. Sail tonnage for the River Plate con- 
tinues inquired for, and though shippers indicate a will- 
ingness to meet full recent figures they experience some 
difficulty in securing suitable vessels. Since our last $10 
has been paid from Portland to Montevideo f. 0., or 
$10.50 to Buenos Ayres. The provincial rate from the 
outports remains $11 and $12 to Buenos Ayres and from 
the gulf $12.75 and $13. Brazil freights are quiet. Ton- 
nage is wanted for Santos, but the presence of the 
plague at that port serves to check operations. West 
India orders from Atlantic and gulf ports are plentiful 
and though shippers are prepared to make full market 
rates they experience great difficulty in securing the nec- 
essary vessels. There has been no improvement in the 


demand for coastwise lumber tonnage, but the market 
rules steady upon the basis of $7.75 from Brunswick and 
$8 from Jacksonville to New York. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The weather is getting in 
its work these days much more regularly than the lum- 
bermen and as a consequence the final cleaning up of 
docks and yards and taking of inventory is still under 
way. Last winter at this date work of-this sort was 
done and the Lumber Exchange was holding meetings. 
There was another reason for early organization then, 
as the agitation for higher prices was on, while now 
nothing is said about it. 

The reports of heavy stocks of both pine and hardwood 
are much more general than was thought possible early 
in the winter season, mostly on account of the late 
arrival of lake cargoes. There was a trifle more than 
100,000,000 feet of white pine in stock in Buffalo at 
the opening of last year and it is thought that there is 
still more now. The estimate is that there is about 
20,000,000 feet of such lumber here now from Canada, 
which is pretty nearly all extra, as there was very 
little of it a year ago. So it is a safe estimate, in 
the absence of actual reports, to say that there is 100,- 
000,000 feet of white pine here, besides the amount from 
Canada. An arrangement was made to report the entire 
stocks to the Lumber Exchange next week, but the 
weather is such that it is doubtful if it is all in by that 
time. 

Secretary Mixer, of the Lumber Exchange, is spend- 
ing the holidays with relatives in Utica. 

A call on the Montgomery Door & Box Company this 
week finds that last week’s fire did not do the damage 
that was at first estimated. The meeting with the 
adjusters was held on the 2d inst., and it is expected 
to reopen the box factory about the 4th, which is much 
sooner than was at first thought possible. 

The cooperage firm of E. & F. Glor, who suffered a 
second heavy loss from fire lately, has not stopped busi- 
ness on that account. A large building adjoining the 
new stave and heading mill has been rented and fifty 
coopers set at work in it. The Amherst street fac- 
tory, destroyed by the last fire, will not be rebuilt, but 
the remainder of the force of coopers will be given a 
shop in the new mill. It is the plan to bring in stock 
in the log and work it up at the mill, eight or ten car- 
loads of it being used in a day. Since the last fire the 
oflice is located in a vacant house near the factory. It 
will be moved to the new Chandler street mill as soon 
as a building can be put up. 

Woodworking establishments and others that are at 
all dependent on soft coal are in decidedly bad shape, 
as the supply is so short that a famine will be the next 
thing in case of a snow blockade or anything else. that 
shuts off any considerable part of the present supply. 
Nobody has a bit of surplus. Scarcity of miners is 
the cause of the shortage. 

Taylor & Crate report a heavy stock of Michigan 
hardwood, more all told than for a long time, all having 
been brought in by lake. Still it is not to cut much of 
a figure in the yard, for it is pretty nearly all sold 
now. 

It is a lucky lumberman who has any ship timber 
these days. The advent of steel vessels has lessened 
the demand for wood, but it is still very much in 
excess of the supply. 

There is still some lumber afloat here, on account 
of the choked-up condition of the docks. 





FRO? THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 30.—Holiday week, outside 
of department stores and jewelry establishments, is a 
sort of blank in a business point of view. You hear of 
naught but satisfaction with Christmas trading, and if 
a broken record for the better, in the way of business 
done, is any guide to show the result of general pros- 
perity among the middle and working classes, it is cer- 
tainly in evidence this year. 

Lumber is moving but slowly. There are few yards 
doing anything but a jobbing business and not much 
of that. Prices seem to hold up well. The prophets 
who foretold dismal things to happen about the first of 
the new year are relegated to back seats, as nowhere is 
there any prospect of a “come down.” Why should 
there be? Lumber is not too high. It is worth 
intrinsically all it brings; nay, if moved up a few pegs, 
it would be within reasonable bounds of true value. 

The question of advancing railroad freights is absorb- 
ing some attention through the trade. Why lumber 
should be taxed more heavily in this direction is a prob- 
lem to solve. It is the best freight any road can earry. 
The Trades League has taken up the subject of the 
advance on general merchandise and are in it up to 
their necks. It will be a nut to crack at the next meet- 
ing of our Exchange. It may be all right to order new 
cars, but if the railroad companies are intending to 
make the customers of their roads pay for the new 
equipments, let us know it. However, as the roads have 


the power they will exercise it if so disposed. Here is 


another element in the question of advancing prices, as 
protests will not be patiently listened to. 

It is rumored that the Sylvania Lumber Company 
(hardwoods principally) is to remove its headquar- 
ters to Johnson City and Bristol, Tenn., operating a yard 
in each place. 

J. F. Guild will continue to exhaust his energies on 
behalf of the Eddy-Sheldon Company, of Bay City, Mich., 
the coming year. 

J. Peart, of Peart, Nields & McCormick, is up from 
Emporia, Virginia, on a short visit. All are glad to 
shake “Uncle John’s” hand. 

A. 8. MeGaughan is spending holiday week in Mich- 
igan. 

I am not aware of any first of January changes as 
yet. Should there be none to record it would be pre- 
sumptive evidence that all are so well satisfied with 
the outcome of 1899 that they are willing to try it over 
in 1900. 

The fair weather held out to Christmas day itself, 
when things took a turn and since then cold has increased 
and got the upper hand. In the past few days zero 
weather has stopped all outdoor work, produced ice eight 
inches thick, raised the price of coal and caused much 
discomfort. A little snow has fallen, just enough to 
make pavements slippery, without even a chance for the 
snow shoveler to get his work in. This industry has 
been rather slack this year. 

Some of our yards are still making deliveries in a 
jobbing way, but as a general thing quietness reigns. It 
would be strange and unaccountable were it different. 
The yards whose fiscal year ends on December 31, are 
pretty much through the job of taking stock and from 
what I hear and imagine, the balance sheets are satis- 
factory. 

The president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange deemed 
it a pleasant idea to congratulate the members upon the 
work of the year 1899 and addressed to each the follow- 
ing circular: 

205 AND 206 THe Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1, 1900. 

Dear Sir: In tending to you the compliments of the sea- 
son I cannot refrain from expressing my hearty congratula- 
tions upon the improved condition of our trade as contrasted 
with the situation at this time but a short twelve months 
ago. The year has passed rapidly into history. The upward 
movement in prices has been continuous and so far as we 
can judge the advances have been healthy, with nothing of 
the nature of a spasmodic or speculative impulse. 

Although some may complain that the advances have not 
brought to them anticipated profits, yet I think all will unite 
in stating that whatever business they have had has been 
of a more satisfactory character than that of the previous 
few years. 

As to the future, do not worry over that. It will take care 
of itself. The same conditions that caused the late advances 
are prevalent today. 

Lumber at today’s prices is not above its intrins’e value. 
If you do not show the consumer you understand this one 
fact the consumer will do his best to lower it. 

Wishing you all prosperity and satisfaction throughout 
the year 1900, I remain, yours very truly, 

N. B. GASKILL, President. 

The most interesting topic now in a business way is 
“What will be done in the spring?” For the life of me 
I cannot see that conditions are likely to change. Over- 
production is the bugaboo. Is demand likely to cease 
in any degree? And if it should fall off, will not such 
decrease be more than compensated by the greater care 
sure to be exercised in cutting. The owners of forest 
lands, and we may add the mill men, are being educated 
to better methods. Reform in this respect is bound to 
come. 

As to prices there is no perceptible change. Spruce 
men are somewhat restive under the thought that their 
product is not bringing the prices it should, but there 
seems to be no movement to push it up. 

It is rumored that the Girard Lumber Company, 3005 
North Broad street, is about to be reorganized. Mr. 
Davis, one of the firm, and Mr. Chase, manager, are to 
retire. I have not heard who are to continue the concern. 

Charles F. Felin, of Old York road and Butler street, 
has purchased a mill near Newbern, N. C., and has also 
leased a wharf property on Delaware front, upon which 
to land his product in this city. This is enterprise. Mr. 
Felin is as yet a young man, but he cut his eye teeth 
some years ago. 

The changes among our lumbermen are but few. There 
may be some to announce in the future, but satisfaction 
with last year’s efforts seem to rule. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE CONDITIONS. 


RUTLAND, VT., Jan. 1.—Written in the wilds of Ver- 
mont on the first day of this good New Year of 1900, 
this letter can hardly reflect the condition of the Boston 
market or chronicle the doings, the uprisings and down- 
sittings of the lumbermen of the Hub. That each and 
every one of those good fellows enters his office with 
a heart for any fate and a wholesome and hearty wish 
for the well-being of each neighbor in the trade is beyond 
peradventure. It is certain also that many good wishes 
are speeding westward toward the editorial rooms of the 
American Lumberman. 

Many are the resolutions that are registered also, and 
who shall say that the whole little circle of manufactur- 
ers, dealers and retailers is not made better for these 
resolutions, though they may be broken “in toto” before 
the week be ended. 

The first snow is falling in genuine winter style as 
this is written, giving promise of logging facilities and 
the long looked for operations in the spruce forests. The 
cutting is not confined to spruce either—almost any- 
thing that grows leaves, bark and needles is falling 
before the ax, and even New England’s old sugar 
orchards, having been invaded by caterpillars for two 
summers past and so despoiled of their sugar-bearing 
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virtues, are now in many cases being converted into 
poards and firewood. 

The small local yards throughout the New England 
towns are very bare of usual stocks, as they are in the 


larger cities. Building, though never of large propor- 
tions, has been well sustained, and what, with this and 


the various other uses to which lumber is put, the 
demand has been steady and large enough to make room 
for tlic new cut on the yards and in the factories. Small 
plants for doing small work are dotted about the coun- 
try, ‘urning plants, making all sorts of turned knobs, 
for furniture, base knobs, dumb-bells and Indian clubs 
are noted. Veneer plants for making berry baskets, 
wooden bowls and “sich like” things are seen, and it is 
surprising to see how much lumber these little matters 
consume. 

The advance in all building material is having its 
effect on the speculative builders in the cities and an 
uncomfortable effect at that. Rents appear to remain 
pretty nearly stationary and consequently the building 
loan which a builder may secure is no larger than it was 
before the advance in prices. The result is obvious—a 
shortage in funds confronts the tail end of the job and 
lively hustling is necessary in placing additional loans 
in a tight money market. The next result is, of course, 
an advance in rents and the corresponding increase in 
building loans, which will level the situation again all 
in good time. 


BALTIMORE TRADE OBSERVATIONS. 

BALtiMoRE, Mp., Jan, 2.—The cold weather which 
characterized the closing week of the old year and 
which bids fair to continue for some days has effect- 
ually brought much outdoor work to a stop and will 
necessarily interfere more or less with the lumber trade. 
Now that the winter has seriously begun to make itself 
felt, the movement is likely to be restricted as to vol- 
ume until more favorable climatic conditions prevail. 
Little snow has fallen so far, but the cold has been severe 
and protracted, and there is a prospect that bay navi- 
gation will be materially interfered with by the rapid 
accumulation of ice. Should such prove to be the case, 
values may be expected to rule high, notwithstanding 
the diminished inquiry, and, unless the mills remain 
unusually productive during the winter months, the 
spring trade will open up in excellent shape. Much, 
however, depends upon what might be termed accidental 
factors, and no safe predictions with respect to some 
woods can now be given. 

During the interval between the holidays, business 
was of course greatly reduced as to volume. Such 
occupations as stock-taking and the closing of accounts 
took up a considerable part of time and no pronounced 
activity in the placing of stocks was developed. No 
pronouncedly unfavorable conditions came to the sur- 
face, however. All the dealers are believed to be in 
good shape, their transactions during 1899 having 
proved so satisfactory as to secure them against 
untoward circumstances. This statement is not in the 
least weakened by the recent assignment of W. V. 
Wilson, jr. Mr. Wilson would probably have been able 
to pull through, but for the accidental infliction of a 
serious wound by the discharge of a revolver which he 
was in the act of taking out of his pocket. As nearly 
all the details of his business received his personal 
attention, the management of his affairs naturally 
became difficult when he could not be consulted. There 
was likely to be a wasting of assets if all the creditors 
came forward and demanded a speedy settlement and 
the appointment of assignees was decided upon as the 
best means of protecting every interest. The unfavor- 
able showing of assets as compared to liabilities is 
accounted for on the score of depreciation in the value 
of the houses which Mr. Wilson was obliged to take in 
payment for lumber furnished. This form of collateral 
could not be readily converted into cash, and during 
the past year Mr. Wilson had aot been very prompt in 
meeting obligations. 

The annual statement of Lewis Dill, president-of the 
Lumber Exchange, showed the extent of the improve- 
ment which the year had wrought in the trade. His 
exhibit receives confirmation in the customs house sta- 
tistics. The latter are not yet complete, the amounts 
and values for December being estimated; but they prove 
that the exports of lumber and wood products for 1899 
greatly exceeded the totals for the previous year. 

Last year not fewer than 74,821,000 feet of lumber was 
shipped abroad via Baltimore, against 64,494,000 feet 
in 1898. The value of the staves sent out was $151,595, 
against $130,765 for the, previous year, while the manu- 
factures of wood forwarded were $330,346, against $339,- 
826 for 1898. Only in the latter item, consequently, 
was there a decline. The increase in the lumber move- 
ment is further emphasized in the railroad returns. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad handled 228,912 tons, 
against 166,902, an increase of 62,010 tons, the ship- 
ments via the Western Maryland showing some decline. 
Figures for the Pennsylvania and Northern Central 
are not available. There can be no doubt, however, that 
both roads largely increased their lumber traffic, and 
it is beyond question that the coasters brought greatly 
increased quantities up by water. Besides, as Mr. Dill 
pointed out in his address, much lumber actually 
handled by Baltimore firms does not reach this city at 
all, being shipped direct from the mills to places of 
consumption or distribution. As lumber was worth 
from $4 to $6 and up more in 1899 than in 1898, the 
improvement which has taken place in the trade must 
appear highly impressive. 

The indications for the new year are excellent. The 
status of North Carolina pine is still somewhat uncer- 
tain, but the hardwoods promise to rule high, No weak- 








ness has developed in any direction. In fact, values 
seem firmer than they were in the fall. Even green 
stocks are moving freely, and dry lumber, especially oak 
planks, is in urgent request.. Owing to the reluctance 
of foreign consumers to pay the high prices prevalent 
here, a development regarded on the other side of the 
Atlantic as temporary, the foreign holdings have been 
considerably reduced and an increased demand may be 
looked for. 

The prospects for a brisk foreign export movement 
of North Carolina pine are also believed to be favor- 
able. What for the time being appeared to exporters as 
a hardship, promises to prove a blessing in the end. 
The advent of the era of high prices found a majority 
of North Carolina pine manufacturers with large con- 
tracts on hand taken at low figures. These contracts 
had to be filled, and much lumber which would have 
brought more at home was sent abroad virtually at a 
loss. But this state of affairs, together with the low 
range of values which had prevailed for years prior to 
that time, served to make North Carolina pine known 
in sections where it had not entered before. New mar- 
kets were thus established and these will continue to 
afford avenues for profitable trading in years to come. 
Europeans have learned through the era of cheapness 
that for certain purposes North Carolina pine has no 
rival, considering the price. It is making a strong bid 
for popular favor in competition with Norway pine and 
American pitch pine, and seems to be established on a 
permanent basis. 

Within a comparatively short time an important 
enterprise has been built up along Bear Creek and at 
Meadow Mountain, Garret county, Md., by the Meadow 
Mountain Lumber Company, in connection with the 
Bear Creek Lumber Company. The two corporations 
work conjointly. The Bear Creek company was the 
first to enter that particular field, which contains one 
of the finest bodies of spruce timber, with some hard- 
woods, in the state. It controlled 3,000 acres along 
Bear creek and built a railroad into the tract connect- 
ing with the Pittsburg branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Friendsville. The Meadow Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany acquired a considerably larger tract in the Meadow 
Mountain region, to the southeast of the Bear Creek 
company’s holdings, and set about to secure an outlet. 
This could be obtained by building to the Baltimore & 
Ohio southward or by running up to Friendsville. As 
the Bear Creek company already stretched out a consid- 
erable part of the way, the promoters of the Meadow 
Mountain company proceeded to acquire control of the 
older corporation, and then built an extension of the 
road owned by the latter. Other areas of timber were 
purchased, so that the Meadow Mountain company now 
has about 8,000 or 9,000 acres to draw upon, the supply 
of logs being estimated at millions of feet. Several mills 
were erected on the tract at convenient points, and a 
plant with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet has just been 
completed at Friendsville. It was to have begun opera- 
tions with the new year. The Meadow Mountain com- 
pany has for its incorporators W. H. and T. H. Savery, 
of Wilmington, Del.; George R. Bready, of Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., and W. S. and F. S. Taylor. Mr. W. S. 
Taylor is the president of the company and takes an 
active part in the management. He and J. W. McCul- 
lough compose the Bear Creek company. Mr. Taylor 
also owns important lumbering interests in North Caro- 
lina. He says that all the plants are in full operation 
and that stocks are sold as fast as they can be turned 
out. The mill at Friendsville is of the band saw variety 
and is equipped with every appliance for the expedi- 
tious handling of lumber. It will cut logs up to sixty 
feet in length. 

The furniture factory of, Rosendale & Co., in this city, 
which some time ago passed into the hands of receiv- 
ers, was sold at public auction last week. It will be 
operated by another firm. 





MAINE LUSIBER NOTES. 

Banoor, Me., Dec. 30.—The Penobscot river was closed 
to navigation on Wednesday. December 27, being frozen 
solidly over for a distance of uine miles down from Ban- 
gor, and the few remainin cargoes to be shipped must 
be sent from here to Bucksport by rail, thence by ves- 
sel. Bucksport, eighteen miles below the city, is an 
open port all the year and is of great convenience to 
shippers here. Three cargoes of fruit box shooks are 
yet to be shipped from Bangor to Italian ports, and the 
bark New York is coming in a few days to take away 
the first cargo for Messina. It is very difficult to get 
Italian vessels, which do all the shook carrying, to come 
to this coast in winter time, as their crews suffer ter- 
ribly from the cold, but as the shooks are needed it is 
likely that Italian owners will supply the vessels. 

There is great complaint this winter of lack of snow 
for lumbering, only a few inches depth in all having 
fallen thus far. Yarding is progressing rapidly with 
large crews, but soon the yards will be full to the 
crowding point and the lumbermen are anxious to 
begin hauling. It is thought that there will be plenty 
of snow in a week or two, however, and with a fair 
chance the cut will be close to 200,000,000 feet and all 
hauled to the landings. There seems to be no diminu- 
tion of the great confidence of lumbermen in a pros- 
perous season in 1900, and, although the number of men 
now in the woods is far greater than at any previous 
time for ten years, high wages are being offered for 
more men to go in. 

The Ashland Manufacturing Company has sawed 
about 25,000,000 feet of logs this year, and all of the 
lumber with the exception of about 1,500,000 feet on the 
wharves at Bangor has been shipped, three-fifths of it 
in vessels from this port. Usually three-fifths of the 


company’s output has been shipped by rail to New Eng- 
land points, but this year the New York market has 
been giving better returns and so the greater part of 
the lumber has gone there in vessels. 

There has been considerable activity of late in tannery 
property, the five tanneries known as the Shaw Brothers’ 
property having been sold to the United States Leather 
Company, of Boston. It is the intention of the pur- 
chasers to operate tanneries at Vanceboro and Grand 
Lake, but the Princeton, Brookton and Forest City tan- 
neries will be dismantled. The company is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a tannery on the New Brunswick 
side of the St. Croix river, at St. Croix, opposite Vance- 
boro, and it is likely that work will begin there as 
soon as the tannery at Vanceboro is put in operation, 
which will be at an early date. 

Charles C. Emerson and John Cassidy, of Bangor, 
assignees of the failed firm of L. B. Clark & Co., tan- 
ners, Kingman, have sold that plant to John A. Poor, 
of Salem. The sale includes only the tanneries and the 
hotel, tenement houses and other property are to be dis- 
posed of later. The assignees have worked up a large 
amount of stock at the Clark plant since they took 
charge, and thus saved much money for the creditors. 
The Clark failure was one of the causes of the sus- 
pension of the Globe National Bank, of Boston, which 
held their paper for a large amount. The new owner 
of the plant is now installing new boilers and otherwise 
improving the power plant, and it is his intention to 
soon put the plant in operation. 

The mill of the Internativaal Paper Company, at 
Solon, which has been running with two-thirds of the 
regular crew, on account of putting in new wheels, will 
soon start up with full force, about 200 hands. Many 
orders are on hand and the outlook for business was 
never better. 

A white pine log, twenty inches in’ diameter, inside 
of which is a tin canister filled with Orono matches, 
made ten years ago, was recently shipped from Bangor 
to Paris, France, at the request of a corporation there 
which is to begin the manufacture of matches. It is 
thought that this will be the means of securing large 
orders from Paris for Penobscot pine. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 

T. F. Cassidy & Son, of Bangor, Me., have received 
an order from a western firm for 2,000 cant dogs. 

Finch, Pruyn & Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y., are pushing 
logging operations in the vicinity of Indian lake, that 
state, in which district they expect to get 120,000 logs. 
The firm manufactures nearly 150,000 logs into lumber 
each year at its mills. The stock now in the river will 
be used for next summer’s sawing, while the logs now 
being cut will probably not reach the saw before the 
summer of 1901. 

James B. Weed & Co., of Slate Run, Pa., are now 
shipping sixteen to twenty carloads of hemlock lumber 
a day, or over 250,000 feet. The mill will be in opera- 
tion throughout the winter. 

A new company has been organized at Stratton, Me., 
to be known as the Estes & McLain Wood Turning Com- 
pany, having secured 28,000 acres of white birch land 
on Mount Bigelow, where a mill will shortly be built. 
E. R. Estes & Sons, of New York city, are the pro- 
moters of the enterprise and will build a factory at 
Flagstaff, Me. 





SOME NEAT ADVERTISING MATTER. 

The Curtis & Yale Company, the great sash and door 
house, is sending out from its Milwaukee office to all its 
customers and others who wish them a folder which 
gives excellent maps of a new United States possession 
in the east. There is a general map of the Philippine 
islands, another one of the island of Luzon, and still 
another of Manila bay and _ vicinity. As Man- 
ager A. L. Annes says: “With the maps of the 
Phillipine group and Luzon in one hand and your news- 
paper in the other you can obtain better knowledge 
of the progress of events in the Philippines than by any 
other means.” The folder also contains a bird’s-eye view 
of the great manufacturing establishment of the Curtis 
& Yale Company at Wausau, Wis., and it serves also to 
advertise all the Curtis interests, carried on under the 
names of Curtis Bros. & Co. at Clinton, Iowa, and Sioux 
City, Iowa. The Curtis & Bartlett Company at Lin- 
coln, Neb., and the Curtis & Yale Company at Wausau 
and Milwaukee, Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn. During 
the year the Curtis & Yale Company has made very 
extensive additions to its equipment, nearly or quite 
doubling the size of its factory, and therefore it is in 
a position to handle with promptness a very large 
volume of business in 1900. Speaking of the Curtis 
& Yale Company, reminds us that S. M. Yale, manager 
of the Minneapolis department, has a faculty for get- 
ting out ingenious advertising matter. One of his 
recent little mail ads is a small blotter with these words 
on it: “Our stock of storm sash is clumboosterous 
enough to fill your orders promptly.” 

Mr. Annes suggests that this new word added to the 
English vocabulary, coined on the spur of the moment 
by Mr. Yale, bears the stamp of distress at viewing an 
abnormal stock of storm sash in an open season, and that 
while its etymology is shadowed in mystery its mean- 
ing cannot be questioned. He also inquires, “Will it have 
the effect of increasing sales or is it too clumbooster- 
ous?” Since it was sent out, under date of December 
18, the open season has become a tightly closed one, and 
no doubt Mr. Yale’s storm sash are moving out under the 
necessity of defending the homes of the northwest 
against the blizzards of January, 
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Mechanical. 


ATKINS’ BRANCH HOUSE AT ATLANTA. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., the well known saw manufacturers 
of Indianapolis, Ind., have removed their branch house 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga. This change 
has been contemplated for some time past and they have 
simply been waiting until a suitable location could be 
secured in the latter city. The change undoubtedly w 
be a good one for E, C. Atkins & Co., as it brings them 
nearer to the large timber districts of the southeast; in 
fact, they have already begun to realize the benefit of 
the removal. The Atlanta branch will be located on 
South Forsyth street, in the center of the mill supply 
and machinery district of that city. The office and store 
will be under the direct charge of Don K. Hall, who has 
long been connected with E. C, Atkins & Co. at the 
Indianapolis house. He will be assisted by C. C. Chaffey, 
who has lived in Atlanta for a number of years, and who 
has been connected in business with Frank X. Ohlen in 
that city for some time past. 

The sales department of the Atlanta branch will be 
in care of Frank X. Ohlen. Mr. Ohlen needs no intro- 
duction to the trade of the southeast, as he has been 
located in Atlanta for the last fifteen years, having gone 
there from his former home in Columbus, O. He has 
always been connected with the saw business and is well 
known and recognized..by every one as one of the most 
successful saw salesmen in the country. For a few years 
past Mr. Ohlen and Mr. Chaffey have been engaged in the 
saw business under the name of the Atlanta Saw & Sup- 
ply Company, which business is now succeeded by the 
new branch house of E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Besides carrying a full line of the celebrated Atkins 
circular, band, gang, mill, crosscut, hand and wood 
saws and mill supplies, such as files, emery wheels, belt- 
ing, etc., there will be in connection with the Atlanta 
branch a very finely equipped shop for the finishing and 
repairing of all kinds of saws. This will be in charge 
of expert workmen who have been connected with the 
Atkins works. both at Indianapolis and at Chattanooga, 
for a number of years, so that first-class work will be 
guaranteed. This shep will have the latest improved 
machinery operated by electric power. 

The Atlanta branch will undeubtedly be headquarters 
for the saw mill men of the southeast, and they will be 
welcome to make it such at all times. 





ELASTIC TENSION BAND MILL. 


A portable band mill has been one of the crying needs 
of the lumber manufacturing industry for years. Per- 
haps no band mill has been or soon will be built that is 
as truly portable as the circular, but the M. Garland 








Company, of Bay City, Mich., has put out a mill, illus- 
trated by the accompanying engraving, which is light 
and as nearly as possible portable, and yet contains the 
characteristics in accurate work and within reasonable 
limits the speed of a heavy band mill. 

Referring to the illustration, the main bed plate occu- 
pies a floor space of seven feet six inches crosswise 
and six feet one inch lengthwise of the mill. It is 
planed true on the bottom so that everything will come 
up square and true. To enable the millwright to set 
the mill in perfect alignment with the carriage there 
is a center line mark on it. 

This mill is called Garland’s “No. 2 Elastic Tension 
Band Mill.” The term “elastic tension” comes from a 


rubber spring six inches in diameter and one inch thick 
used in both spindles that carry the upper wheel. This 
style of tension has been in use for several years on 
the band mills made by the M. Garland Company, who 
have been advised by many users that they have never 
had a saw broken on this mill and no braizes pulled 
apart, as is often the case with a rigid tension. 

In the cut “C” is the rock shaft on which is arranged 
a quadrant over which passes a wire cable carrying the 
tension weights, F, which balance the upper wheel, 
shaft and saws. By the use of the handles on the 
quadrant the operator can raise or lower the upper 
wheel throughout its entire range in five seconds; the 
saws can be changed in two and a half minutes. The 
lower wheel is a solid double web wheel with a beveled 
rim so sawdust cannot lodge on it. Its weight is about 
4,250 pounds. The lower guide is adjustable in all direc- 
tions and is very substantial. The upper guide is 
operated by hand and gives clear space to cut a plank 
thirty-six inches wide and three inches thick. There 
is a front extension on each side of the bed plate which 
does away with all tendency of the mill to overhang the 
foundation. The upper shaft can be adjusted laterally 
or crosslined, and can also be raised or lowered to adjust 
the lead of the saw. Both pulleys are put in perfect 
running balance. 

This is a mill that is very highly recommended by 
its users for all places except where the heaviest work 
is required. The wheels are seven feet in diameter with 
faces nine and one-fourth inches wide on which may 
be used saws of any width from five to ten inches. 





INDESTRUCTIBLE REFUSE GRATE BARS. 

Ever since burners were designed to make away with 
the refuse of the saw mills there has been endless bother 
with the grates used in them. All our readers know 
that the typical refuse burner is an upright cylinder, 
built of boiler iron or steel, from 18 to 30 feet in diameter 
and from 75 to 110 feet high, resting upon a brick 
foundation into which the refuse is carried by a con- 
veyor through an opening part way up one side, when 
it falls upon grate bars placed a few feet above the bot- 
tom. Below the grate bars are doors for the admittance 
of draft. The heat from these burners is often intense, 
but is uneven,so that there is great difference in the tem- 
perature and consequently the bars expand and contract, 
and under any ordinary conditions burn out or tear 
themselves to pieces in about a s€ason’s use. 

Of course grate bars are not very expensive, coming 
at a casting price, but there are a great many of them 
in a burner and the annoyance and delay caused by 
frequent replacement, to say nothing about the expense, 
is a serious item. Any grate bar which will not burn 
out will be heartily welcomed by the trade. 

Such a bar has been invented by Philip Keene, of 
Moline, Ill. <A set of these grate bars has been in use 
continuously for eight years in the mill with which Mr. 
Keene was connected, and in other mills a shorter length 
of time, showing that they have at least eight times the 
life of the ordinary bars. They are, of course, patented, 
but they are furnished at very reasonable prices either by 
Philip Keene, at Moline, Ill., or by W. A. Shields, of 
Pollock, La., the southern representative. 

The reason why these grate bars are so durable will 
be easily understood by practical men when it is stated 
that the bars are each independent of all others and 
have practically unlimited opportunity for expansion 
and contraction. The ordinary burner grate is com- 
posed of sections, the form most commonly adopted 
being segments resting upon a central support and upon 
projections in the wall; or the segments are divided 
in their length into two or more; but in any event 
there is no means provided for expansion or contrac- 
tion under different degrees of heat. The Keene grate 
bars are arranged in groups in the shape of squares 
or parallelograms, each bar resting upon a recess in a 
transverse beam, these beams themselves being supported 
by pillars made from piping, the whole thing being 
cheap and easily put in place or repaired. Thus each 
bar is independent of all others and each group of 
bars has its own opportunity for expansion and con- 
traction. 

After all, practical results are what practical mill 
men are looking for and the long life of the Keene 
grate bars in the refuse burner of Dimock, Gould & 
Co., at Moline, Ill., and the experience had with them 
in other mills, is ample demonstration of their merit. 
These facts have been verified so that we can commend 
them to readers of the Lumberman. 





TO TRANSIT MORE POWER. 


A representative of the Lumberman met a man the 
other day carrying what appeared to be a stick of dyna- 
mite. The man turned out to be Charles Parsons, of 
601 Monadnock block, Chicago, western representative 
of the Stephenson Manufacturing Company, of Albany, 
N. Y., who protested that it was not dynamite but abso- 
lutely the best belting dressing on earth—in fact, the 
only kind worth having. 

As the Lumberman has known Mr. Parsons for a long 
time while it has considerable confidence in his judg- 
ment. Particularly as after the subject of belt dressing 
was introduced he brought forward facts and arguments 
in substantiation of his claims, he should be given due 
credence. 

One of the most significant of the facts presented is 
that the company never solicits or is obliged to solicit a 
continuance of business. Mr. Parsons said that in the 


two and a half years he had been representing the 
company he had seldom lost a customer and his main work 





is to induce new people to try it. This does not require 
any great amount of effort, however, for samples are 
furnished for trial on application in person or by letter, 
so it is merely a question of getting around to the trade, 
and Mr. Parsons contends that eventually every belt user 
in the United States will be using the “Stephenson Bar 
Belt Dressing.” 

It is called “bar” dressing because of its shape. It is 
put up in round bars covered with paper. It is a solid 
or nearly solid dressing which feels oily to the touch and 
has a somewhat oily smell. It is applied simply by re- 
moving the covering at one end of the bar and holding it 
against the moving belt. These bars, or at any rate the 
one seen in Mr. Parsons’ possession, are two inches in 
diameter and nine inches long and weigh one pound. 
The dressing is put up in quantities of twelve pounds, 
twenty-five pounds and larger. 

“Bar” belt dressing has been on the market since 1888 
and the records of the company show not only a steady 
and absolutely certain increase each year, but a large 
one as well. The claims made for this dressing are that 
it cleans and preserves leather belts, will not injure 
rubber or cotton belts, and causes all to adhere more 
firmly to the face of the pulley, thus preventing slipping. 
Belt slipping is the cause of a greater money loss than 
most people imagine, though students of the application 
of power are aware of the importance of keeping belts 
clean, smooth and pliable and, if possible, increasing 
their frictional resistance. Bar belt dressing is claimed 
to do all this. Take belts that are dirty, dry, not in 
condition and the loss of power in the transmission will 
often be from 20 to 30 percent. A good belt dressing will 
save from a part to all of this loss. 

The company wishes it distinctly understood that the 
“bar” dressing contains no rosin whatever. Belts on 
which it is used gradually become soft and_ pliable, 
certainly giving the same result as taking off from the 
pulleys and carefully treating with neatsfoot oil. For 
the “bar” belt dressing especial economy is claimed, and 
that for the service obtained the cost per pound is about 
half that of other dressings. It is not necessary to apply 
frequently, the quantity and the number of applications 
depending on the service. 

The offer to send samples of this dressing—samples 
sufficient in quantity to give it a thorough trial—is a 
bona fide one. All belt users can avail themselves of it 
and for that purpose either the main office at Albany or 
the western agency may be addressed, as above. 








TWIST MACHINE. 


Some of the most delicate and ingenious machines for 
woodworking purposes, which at the same time are 
among the greatest moneymakers for those that use 
them, are those which turn out a product of fancy spin- 
dles, grill work and the like. Among the leading manu- 
facturers of this class of machinery is the Shawver 
Company, of Springfield, O. 

To illustrate the class of work done by the machines of 
this company we give herewith an illustration of some 





of the products of a twist machine that it builds. It 
seems hardly possible that this great variety of work 
could have been turned out by one machine, but such 
is the case. Evidently it has features which make it 
very desirable where a wide range of work is required. 
It will carry any size of work up to twelve inches in 
diameter and of indefinite length. It is rapid and accu- 
rate and is thoroughly practical for both small and 
large work. 

The company would be glad to communicate with any- 
one who desires further information in regard to its 
machines and of this one in particular. 
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The Record. 





Alabama. 
Dale—The Shoal Creek Lumber Company has been 
organized by J. H. Fuller, of Hammac. 


Arkapsas. 

Crawfordsville—C. L. Campbell has engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Ebouy—The Harrison Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 
eel —\W. T. Gulledge & Bro. have been succeeded by 
the Drew Lumber Company. 

Paragould—The Olney Lumber Company has _ been 


incorporated with capital stock of $5,000 by Eli Maser, 
G. B. Maser and R. M. Martin. 
Parker—Fee Bros. have established a saw mill. 


Pine Bluff—Frank J. Murray has engaged in the plan- 
ing mill business. 

‘Smithdale—Elliott Hastings & Co, have engaged in 
business. 

Colorado. 

Cripple Creek—The Teller County Lumber Company 

has engaged in business. 
Delaware. 

Dover—The Independent Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000.—The Blue 
Ridge Lumber Company has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware with capital stock of $150,000 and will 
own timber in North Carolina. 

Florida. 

Raiford—The Stewart Lumber Company is building a 
saw mill. 

Georgia. 

Woodbury—J. A. Aycock has established a planing 
mill. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Baxter & Harrison have been succeeded by 
A. B. Baxter & Co.—The Builders’ Supply Company has 
dissolved partnership. Peter Lechleiter will continue 
the business at 904 West Madison street and W. L. 
Lechleiter at 3351 State street—Johnson & Edwards 
have engaged in the commission lumber business.—The 
American Fiber Company has been incorporated with 


capital of $2,500. 








Itasca—H. H. Franzen has been succeeded by Otto A. 
Franzen. 

Kewanee—James Porter has been succeeded by Porter 
& Trask. 


Normal—T. F. Harwood & Son have sold out an inter- 
est in the business of H. W. Stillhamer & Co. to H. W. 
Stillhamer, 

Indiana. 

Columbia City—G. W. North has been succeeded by 
Raupfer & Joutz. 

Goshen—John F. Scott is out of business.—The H. B. 
1. Hardwood Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $20,000. 

Seymour—Bickhart & Mahorney have engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber. 

Indian Territory. 

Marlow—Fuller & McCoy have engaged in business. 

lowa. 

Cedar Falls—The Townsend & Merrill Company has 
been incorporated by E. Townsend, A. Merrill and Henry 
S. Gilkey, with capital stock of $100,000. 

Davenport—The Sound Timber Company has _ been 
incorporated by Weyerhauser & Denkmann, of Rock 
Island; Lindsay & Phelps Company and Richardson 
Bros., of Davenport, with a capital stock of $600,000. 

Essex—Beach & Soderberg have sold out to Stearns & 
Kiester. 

Sioux City—The I, F. Searle Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Kansas. 

Liberal—The White Flag Lumber Company has sold 
out. 

Portis—The Central Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Stafford—Wallace & Gardner 
by McCurdy Bros. 


have been succeeded 


Kentucky. 
Morehead—Montague & Speck have been succeeded by 
W. D. Speck. 
Massachusetts. 
Dana—John E. Stowell has sold out to George H. 
Blodgett. 
Easthampton—C. K. Jewett has incorporated as the 
C. K. Jewett Company; capital stock, $5,000. 
Worcester—The J. F. Bicknell Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by Hattie Bicknell, Mary Spring and 
H. H. Dyke, with capital stock of $30,000.—The Baker 
Box Company has been incorporated by E. H. Staples, 
C. F. Smith, W. J. Taft and L. F. Herrick, with capital 
stock of $25,000.—The Baker Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Thomas H. Sullivan and directors of the 
Baker Box Company, with capital of $25,000. 
Michigan. 
Athens—E. D. Greenfield has sold out to David Mather. 
Big Rapids—John O. Lumsden has engaged in the 
lumber business. 
Muskegon—The Hunter Lumber Company has engaged 
in the hardwood lumber business. 
Port Hope—John Milligan has been succeeded by Mil- 
ligan & Son. 
Minnesota. 
* uaaeiia S. Murray & Co. have dissolved partner- 
ship. 








Little Marais—The North Shore Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

Ormsby—The Ormsby Lumber Company has begun 
business. 

Minneapolis—Johnson, Butler & Co. have engaged in 
business. 

Mississippi. 

Denny—tThe Mississippi Valley Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by John R. Gresham and others, with 
capital stuck of $50,000. 

Lauderdale—The Bullard Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$5,000, 

Missouri. 

Cagle—S. C, Cramer has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

De Soto—The De Soto Hub & Spoke Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000. 

Mokane—Miller & Dickinson have been 
by J. S. Miller. 

Worth—The Worth Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 


succeeded 


Montana. 

Big Timber—Clark Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Montana Trading Company. 

Glasgow—John M. Lewis has been succeeded by the 
Lewis-Wedum Company. 

Nebraska. 

South Auburn—T. W. Engles has engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

New York. 

New York—The Van Kannel Revolving Door Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $350,000. 

Stanfordville—Tomkins & Cox have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business is continued by E. A. Cox. 

Syracuse—The Allen Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, and has removed 
headquarters from Mount Morris here. 

North Carolina. 

Hickory—The Warlick Lumber Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $8,000, by A. A. Shu- 
ford, D. A. Thoisenhunt, D. H. Warlick, W. A. Warlick 
and C. F. Cline. 

Wilson—The Wilson Wood & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by Silas Lucas, W. G. Lucas and H. 
G. Connen, of Wilson, with capital stock of $25,000. 

North Dakota. 

La Moure—C, A. Finch has been succeeded by Sabin 
Bros. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—Harry R. Brown has engaged in the lum- 
ber business.—Gage & Possell have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Clyde—Quincy Adams has sold out. 

Dayton—The Dayton Furniture Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Toledo—J. M. Hastings has sold out his interest in 
the E. H. Wean Lumber Company. 

Urbana—The Colwell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by W. A. Cool. 


Oklahoma. 

El Reno—T. J. Stewart has been succeeded by the T. 
J. Stewart Lumber Company, incorporated, with cap- 
ital stock of $20,000, by T. J. Stewart, F. L. Adams and 
B. Stewart. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The Oak Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kittaning—The Kittaning Planing Mill Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000, by W. 
M. Blakeslee, J. F. Keener and others. 

Nazareth—Robert and William Wunderly, sons of Asa 
Wunderly, have engaged in the planing mill business. 

Pittsburg—The Southwest Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by C. B. Ferree & Co. 

Yardley—Comley & Aaron have been succeeded by 
Aaron & Rich. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Hardwood Lumber Company, of Shelby 
county, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$30,000, by W. H. Russe, G. D. Burgess, O. H. P. Piper, 
S. L. Walls and Hans Johannssen. 

Lynchburg—J. E. Bobo has engaged in the saw mill 
business. 

Texas. 

Clifton—T. B. Hogg & Co. have dissolved partnership. 

Houston—A. Teighman has been succeeded by the 
Teighman Manufacturing Company. 

Rock Island—Coverdill & Buffington have been suc- 
ceeded by Eaton, Jackson & Co, 


West Virginia. 

Charleston—The Elk Ridge Colliery Company has 
engaged in the lumber business. The concern has 
recently incorporated with capital stock of $200,000. 

Freemans—The Mecklenburg Lumber Company has 
been incorporated. 

New Cumberland—J. E. Campbell has been succeeded 
by C. 8. Bradley. 

Wheeling—The Columbia Building Assogiation has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $900,000, by W. 
B. Simpson, J. Waterhouse, J. E. Sands, 8. L. Watson 
and A. R. Fleming, all of Fairmont. 

Wisconsin. 

Baraboo—The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, 
of Wausau, has bought one-half interest in the busi- 
ness of H. M. Johnston. 


CANADA. 
Ontario. 


Toronto—The Morgan Lumber Company, Limited, has 
been incorporated by J. S. and E. O. Galloway, of Hills- 
dale, Mich.; Hon. S. O. and Mrs. S. O. Fisher, of West 
Bay City, and Frank Denton, of Toronto, with capital 
stock of $400,000—The Little Sturgeon River Timber 
Slide Company has been incorporated, by J. R. Booth, 
C. B. Booth, of Ottawa, and others, with capital stock 
of $15,000. 





CALENDAR NOTES. 


One of the finest souvenirs, as well as one of the most use- 
ful that we have seen, is that sent out by the Propst Lumber 
Company, of Paris, Ill. It is in the shape of a pocketbook, 
is unusually well made, being of Russia leather. In the 
inside it has a handsome memorandum book with identifica- 
tion card, and on pressing a button there is a place for bills. 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of this city, publish- 
ers of the “Red book’ on lumber credits, has sent out to its 
subscribers a desk calendar in black Russia leather, contain- 
ing separate cards for each month of the year. It is both 
handsome and useful. 

The Chicago Belting Company, 67 and 69 Canal street, this 
city, has sent out a novelty in the shape of a clock fitted 
into a glass paper weight. If the clock is as safely to be 
relied upon as the “Reliance” belting made by this concern 
that is all one can ask. 

The 1900 edition of the price list on hardwood flooring 
published by the T. Wilce Company, of Chicago, is a beauty. 
The front cover design is particularly attractive and the 
information contained between the covers will prove none 
the less so to buyers of hardwood flooring. 

The recipient of calendars in any quantity learns to divide 
them into two classes—those that come flat in envelopes 
and those that come rolled in tubes and upon being removed 
from their covering immediately curl themselves up into 
a bowknot and remain curled for all the early portion of the 
year. Those above noted all came flat, while those which 
shall be mentioned hereafter, avoiding the Scylla of possible 
destruction at the hands of the postman overladen with 
Christmas packages, have dared the Charybdis of creases and 
curling incident to rolling. 

The big lithograph calendar of the Climax Manufacturing 
Company, of Corry, Pa., represents various logging railroad 
trains in which their engines are in use upon the level or on 
mountain sides. The business calendars of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y.; of G. M. Davis & Sons, 
down at Pulaski, Fla., advertising their cypress tanks, and 
of W. Righters Sons & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., are all 
strictly devoted to the business of the concerns represented. 

Soldier youths and fair maidens form the basis of the cal- 
endars issued by McClure, Kelsey & Co., of Detroit, Mich. 
The 8x10 calendar of the City Sash & Door Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., contains one of the most beautiful 
examples of the three-color process of printing which we 
have ever seen. Other notable examples of art color work 
are the “Indian” calendars of the Fred W. Upham Lumber 


Company, of Chicago; and the calendars issued by 
E E. Price & Bro., of Baltimore, Md, by J. A. 


Kent & Co., the well known Duluth lumber inspectors; by 
Love, Boyd & Co., hardwood lumbermen, of Nashville, Tenn. ; 
by Walter P. Bloom, the Lima (O.) lumber dealer, and by 
John Gillespie, lumber dealer, of Chicago, and by the Pilsen 
Lumber Company, also of this city; by the Ross Lumber 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; by the Arthur Gourley Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The Keith Lumber Company, of Chicago, and Frank 
Spangler, of Lima, O., have issued calendars in monochrome, 
the first named being especially neat and artistic. The cal- 
endar of the Sample Lumber Company, of Hollins, La., 
reproduces the bird’s-eye view of its plant, which was first 
published in the columns of the American Lumberman. 
Robert C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, sends a big business- 
like calendar in blue with the name of the sender upon a 
white band. 


There remained upon the writer’s desk up to the close of 
1899 a neat little calendar bearing the embossed inscription 
and heraldic design of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lake Charles, La. That company believes in hold- 
ing on to a good thing when it has it, and its calendar for 
1900 is of the same design in a beautiful art tint, tied with 
ribbons to match. It is only 4x6 inches in size, but fully as 
effective as though 4x6 feet—probably more so. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Company, of this city, which ought 
to know better, sends a -ircular printed upon cardboard and 
intended to be mailed fle*, rolled in a tube, reaching its des- 
tination with as many wrinkles across the beautiful picture 
which adorns it as may be found in the countenance of 
Father Time himself. Most of the calendars still left to 
the mercy of the reviewer are metal-bound at top and bottom 
and are highly colored representations of youth and beauty 
of all ages and both sexes, chiefly of course, the fairer sex. 
Under this head may be acknowledged the productions of 
F. F. Crannéll, jr., Albany, N. Y.; the Fravel Sash & Door 
Company, Broadway, Va.; W. D. Easley & Co., of Falls City, 
Neb., and various other points; the Roach & Musser Manu- 
facturing Company, of Kansas City, Mo.; the Powers Lum- 
ber Company, of Terrell, Tex.; the Lebanon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lebanon, Mass.; the Muscatine Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Muscatine, Ia., a specially handsome example of the 
lithographer’s art; the Otis Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago; the Adams & Kelly Company, of Omaha, Neb., 
another example of an especially fine calendar; the Ander- 
son & Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., a striking design, 
and the Trinity River Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex. 

The calendars of C. J. Comstock, of Louisville, Ky., of the 
Tegge Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and of. the 
John J. Ganahl Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., fall 
under the same description, except that they are in mono- 
chrome and lead one to question seriously whether this is 
not an improvement on color work. The latter calendar 
especially contains a very beautiful wood scene. 

James H. Rogers, of Columbus, O., believes in the value 
of little things, and sends out quill toothpicks (made of cel- 
luloid) and pin pyramids with his imprint upon them. 

A number of the calendars in hand are uniform in design, 
although bearing different imprints. All are in three-color 
work except the calendar of the Osceola Land & Lumber 
Company, which is a very good imitation of a platinum por- 
trait of a handsome American woman. The Thompson & 
Tucker Lumber Company, of Willard, Tex.; the Burns & 
Bro. Company, of Mansfield, O., and the Commercial] Sash 
& Door Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., all selected the same calendar 
design, ‘‘The bride and the fortune teller.” Equally artis- 
tic, however, is the calendar bearing the picture, “‘Under 
the Willow,” chosen by Flint, Erving & Lindsay, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and by the J. S. Hopkins Lumber Company, of 
Baltimore, Md. A calendar of similar appearance is issued 
by the Sanders & Egbert Company, the well known hardwood 
lumbermen of Goshen, Ind., except that the picture is ‘Writ- 
ing to Papa.” Al! of these are fine examples of the three- 
color process of photo-engraving. The postergirl of the 


Fuller & Rice Manufacturing Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., fully sustains the traditions of her sex and the con- 
eern informs us in a separate communication that she is a 
Grand Rapids product pure and simple. 
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VENEERS. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
over by the Chicago Veneer Company. It will be 
membered that the Wakefield Rattan Company was 


onsolidated with Heywood Bros. & Morrell under the 
name of the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Company, which 

tion has a great plant at Taylor and Rockwell 
streets, in this city, and thus the old Wakefield plant 
vas available. The Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Com- 
pany still occupy part of the present plant of the Chi- 
cago Veneer Company and will do so until May of this 

It promises soon to be in demand for veneer pur- 
poses, notwithstanding the very large capacity of the 
buildings occupied by Mr. Lord’s enterprise. 


Plant of the Chicago Veneer Company. 


The plant occupies about five acres, measuring 350 by 
500 feet, with 350 feet of dock front, 500 feet of frontage 
on Robey street, and 500 feet of switch track. Referring 
to the bird’s-eye view of this plant on page 29 we may 
say that it was taken from the southwest. Beyond the 
building in connection with which is the smokestack, 
and parallel with it, is Robey street. Following Robey 
street to the left, across the lumber district tracks of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, we come to 
Blue Island avenue, by which cable car connection is 
made with the downtown business district. In the fore- 
ground is the end of slip “E,” leading north from the 
south branch of the Chicago river, giving access to the 
plant for vessels from the great lakes and that is 
expected some time to float vessels which may come from 
New Orleans up the Mississippi and Illinois rivers and 
through the canal, loaded with mahogany and other 
woods from Mexico and Central America. 

The main building, fronting on Robey street, with a 
series of “L” projections in the rear, is three stories 
high and measures 50 by 250 feet. The smokestack rises 
from a fireproof engine and boiler room, at the right of 
which is the saw mill and at the left a warehouse which 
is used for veneer storage. The building immediately in 
the rear of this warehouse, and with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge, is another warehouse, 30 by 100 feet 
in size and three stories high. At the end of the slip or 
canal are the stables, wagon sheds and storage room 
for surplus machinery, etc. The large building at the 
left, which is at present occupied by Heywood Bros. & 
Wakefield Compary, is 85 by 215 feet in area and four 
stories high. It will be noted that the floor area occu- 
pied by the Chicago Veneer Company is very large, but 
that it has opportunities for great expansion. The log 
and lumber yard is accurately shown by the bird’s-eye 
view, the crooked hewn timbers being shown just as they 
stand in cribs. At the left or north end of the Robey 
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VENEER SAW DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO VENEER COMPANY. 


ROTARY VENEER CUTTER—CHICAGO VENEER COMPANY. 


street building are the rotary veneer machines, and just 
outside, where square tracings appear on the ground, 
are the boiling vats which are used for softening the 
logs or bolts manufactured by these machines. These 
logs are shown in long piles west of the vats and toward 
the slip. 

In addition to the three-story warehouse and along- 
side of it are dry kilns and dry lumber storage sheds, 
the latter containing a heavy stock of mahogany lumber 
and the like. The manufacturing department is situated 
on the first floor of the Robey street building and its 
annexes. The power plant has recently been enlarged by 


the addition of boilers and a second engine, giving a 
boiler capacity of about 500-horse power and engine 
capacity of about 450-horse power. 


The engines are 





MAHOGANY “STOCKS’—CHICAGO VENEER COMPANY. 


respectively 16x36 and 20x42 in area of cylinders. This 
is almost a model power plant. There is also a powerful 
pump and from the boiler room is operated a sprinkler 
system which covers the entire plant in the most 
approved manner. The boiler and engine plant is so 
rigged up that any one or more boilers can be cut out or 
the steam from any one of the boilers or combination of 
boilers can be supplied to either engine, the pump or for 
heating the building, the dry kilns or the boiling vats. 


Manufacturing Equipment. 


As this article is being written the producing capacity 
of the plant is in process of enlargement, various 
machines being ordered and will soon be installed, but 
at present they are as follows: In the saw mill is a 
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PART OF MAIN WAREROOM—CHICAGO 


band mill. It differs from the ordinary mill in that the 
carriage is equipped with an extra number of wheels to 
give absolute rigidity to the cutting mechanism. It may 
be noted in this connection that every machine in the 
plant is placed upon a heavy concrete foundation so ag 
to do away as far as possible with vibration and preserve 
perfect alignment. 

Right through the wall of the main building from the 





& 
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band mill are located the veneer saws of which two are 7 


in operation with another en route from the maker. We 
give a view of one of these machines. The saw itself is 
a segment circular, the center and the segments mak- 
ing a saw about six feet in diameter. The veneer saws 
are used in cutting mahogany, rosewood, ebony, tulip 
wood, satin wood, maple, birch, walnut, oak and, in fact, 


any hardwood which is to be cut into veneers and to } 


show a figure except that which is obtained from the 
round. These veneer saws cut a kerf of about one. 
twentieth of an inch and turn out veneers ranging from 
16 to 32 to the inch. The possible range of thickness is 
still greater, but these are the ordinary ranges. The 
segment saw is made very like the ordinary segment 
resaw, but our readers will understand from the thin 
gage of the segments and from the work turned out that 
they must be of the most perfect construction and fitted 
with the utmost accuracy. In fact, the chief require- 
ment about a veneer saw operator is that he should be 
able to care for his saws. 
much from the carriage of any ordinary saw mill. Ona 
log slide rests what is called the “stay log,” a heavy 
frame carrying clamps to which the flitch, or burl, or 
whatnot, is attached. In the view we give a rosewood 
flitch is on the “stay log.” 

At the farther end of the floor on which the veneer 
saws are located are the rotary veneer cutters, which 
are in effect enormous turning lathes with provision for 
feeding the knife against the log as it is cut away. These 
logs are first softened in the vats spoken of above, then 
are barked and placed between the chucks of the lathe, 
The knife is an enormous affair 100 inches long, for the 
machine shown in the illustration. The soft hot sheets 
unroll from this machine in any desired length unless 
some flaw in the log intervenes, but there is a cutter 
which clips the issuing sheet off at desired intervals, 
Veneers from these machines flatten out like wet leather 
but when dry are inclined to brittleness. These rotary 
cutters are expensive machines, but not less expensive is 
the knife grinder which prepares this tremendous cut- 
ting appliance. In fact, all of this machinery has to be 
of the most powerful as well as most delicate order. So 
accurately is the big machine we illustrate udjusted 
that variations of hardly more than one-thousandth of an 
inch can be detected, and its range of operation is from 
one-hundredth to one-half an inch, though the ordinary 


IN MAHOGANY LOG YARD—CHICAGO VENEER COMPANY. 
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VENEER COMPANY. 
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work turned out is from three-sixteenths to one-fortieth 


of an inch thick. These machines are used in cutting 
the ordinary soft woods, such as basswood, elm, birch and 
beech, but also are used on walnut, oak, maple, etc., 
where it is desired to cut from around the log either 
to get size of veneer or the figure that is obtained only 


in that way. Again these machines are used in cutting 
fancy woods to some extent and can cut in such circles as 
are desired in large sections or burls of various diam- 
eters. While there are at present but two rotary 
veneer cutters in use, a third has been purchased and 
will be at work in thirty days. 

In addition to these machines there will soon be 
installed what is known as a slicing machine, a massive 
contrivance which slices veneer from the log much more 
rapidly than it can be sawed and without any waste of 
material. ‘These machines are massive and costly, their 
price on the market being close to $10,000. 

The second story of the factory building, above the 
machine floor, is the drying and packing floor. This is 
kept warm by a blower system, but is not too warm 
for working, the temperature being from 70 to 80 de- 
orees. Along the whole length of this floor, nearly 250 
feet of which is available, are racks for the storing of 
veneers. They are stood on edge, if they are thick 
enough to stand such treatment, between long pegs set 
in frames. Overhead are hangers or clips, between 


wood had been so great it was difficult to keep it in 
stock. Only thirty days previously a large carload 
of Gaboon ebony had come in which had been cut up 
and sold within that time. This reminds us that the 
manufacturer of thin veneers does not have to puzzle 
himself about dry kiln construction and management. 
All it is necessary to do is to expose veneers to the air 
of the temperature of an ordinary room and they will 
be dry in from one hour or two to a day, according to 
their thickness. 

On this floor is to be found the stock of the finer 
veneers carried by the Chicago Veneer Company. An 
important part of it consists of oak. There is a 
magnificent lot of veneers in this oak stock. The 
figure is brought out as is possible in no other way 
than by the careful methods that are employed in a 
veneer plant, and we fancy that a view of this stock 
would be a revelation in the possibilities of lumber 
manufacture to most of our readers. The extension 
of this building, which is used as a warehouse, referred 
to above, is also full of veneers, while the rear ware- 
house contains maple and other stocks, mainly of 
rather thick stock. Altogether the stock on hand, in 
spite of the large demand of recent months and constant 
shipments, amounts to about 20,000,000 feet of veneers 
and about 500,000 feet of mahogany lumber. 

A curious feature to the uninitiated is that the piles 


A RULING ON ROUND TIMBERS. 


WasuineTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—The secretary of the 


treasury has made a ruling regarding the classification 
of logs capable of use in making spars or in building 
wharves. 


The instructions issued by the secretary to 
collectors of customs are called forth by the case 
presented at the ports of New York and Philadelphia of 
logs imported from Canada. The secretary says in his 
instructions: 


It is apparent from the evidence submitted that piling of 
various dimensions, imported at your port, including many 
cargoes of spruce logs and pilings with the bark on, from 
20 to 50 feet and over in length and about eight inches at 
the top to 12 or 14 inches at the butt in diameter, are 
admitted to free entry as “logs and round unmanufactured 
timber’ under paragraph 699 of the act of July 24, 1897, 
for the reason, it is claimed, that such logs and piling are 
used in the vicinity of New York almost exclusively as land 
piling in the construction of foundations for buildings, such 
pilings not being suitable, owing to their length, size, 
strength and durability, to withstand the action of salt 
water in and about your port, in the construction of wharves 
and docks, which structures are usually built of yellow pine 
pilings, 60 to 90 feet long, and are much larger in diameter 
than the aforesaid spruce logs by reason of the fact that the 
wharves at your port (New York) are of great length, 
extending in some instances 700 to 800 feet over the water 
to a point where there is a depth of 40 to 60 feet or more. 
It is stated, however, that the spruce pilings referred to. 
although used in your vicinity as land piling, might be, and 
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which the lighter veneers are placed so that they hang 
from the ceiling. Along this floor travels a carrier 
passing over the frames and below the ceiling, so that 
workmen can transfer the material from one point of 
another and put it in position with the least expendi- 
ture of time and effort. 


A Magnificent Veneer Stock. 

The third floor of the factory building constitutes 
the chief warehouse, two partial views of which are 
given herewith. When these views were taken it had a 
good but not exceptionally large stock, for the business 
of the Chicago Veneer Company has reduced its supplies 
on hand, yet there were about 8,000,000 feet of veneers 
on that floor, about 4,000,000 feet of which were ma- 
hogany, mainly figured. 

The small view shows a large number of mahogany 
“stocks,” as they are called, or cut up logs. In cutting 
mahogany, and also other fancy woods, each piece as it 
comes from the saw is laid on top of its predecessor in 
its original position in the log, until when the work 
1s completed the log is there minus simply the thin kerf 
taken out. Thus uniformity of color and similarity of 
figure is preserved. On this floor will be seen not only 
mahogany, which constitutes about one-half of the stock, 
but walnut, figured and plain, rosewood, ebony, ash, 
American and Hungarian, maple, plain, curly and bird’s- 
eye; birch, plain and curly; Circassian walnut, veneers 
cut from burls, ete. 

When a representative of the Lumberman was going 
around this floor he remarked on the rather small piles 
of ebony and was informed that the demand for that 


VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE CHICAGO VENEER 


COMPANY, BLUE ISLAND 
of lumber and logs in the yard and the roofs of the 
lower buildings are all covered with beautiful, clear 
mahogany. This wood is rather expensive to use as 
cover boards but that is not the real purpose, and it 
is not, like the old lady’s washing, “put out to bleach.” 
On the contrary it is put in the sun and light to color. 
Fresh cut mahogany is of a light pinkish shade which 
rapidly turns dark under sunlight and so is all exposed 
in this way. Before leaving the Chicago Veneer Com- 
pany’s plant it will be instructive to look at the log 
yard and particularly that part of it of which a glimpse 
is afforded by one of the engravings. A corner in the 
log yard shows a rather small average size of mahog- 
any timber as it comes from Central America. It is 
hewn in the forests, the adze following the curve of 
the body, and floated down the streams to the coast, 
whence it is shipped to market. 

It will be noticed there is a sort of a knob at the 
end of these logs. The material is cut down around 
the end, leaving a knob to which can be fastened ropes 
or chains, by which the logs or timbers can be guided 
down the rapid streams which they have to traverse. It 
seems a pity to waste so much good material, perhaps 
eighteen inches of each log being thus destroyed, though 
as a matter of fact it is not all wasted, for these knobs 
are stored away and sold to turners, who make from 
them balls, small spindles and things ofthat sort. 

We trust it may be evident from this brief and out- 
line description that a veneer plant is an interesting 
place, and that the Chicago Veneer Company has a plant 
and a product that is worthy of the consideration of 
veneer and fancy wood users. 
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probably a certain percentage thereof are, utilized in the 
construction of wharves and in the manufacture of spars in 
inland localities where the water is more shallow and the 
necessity for extreme length and strength does not exist, 
but that the appraising officer at your port cannot, under the 
law, follow the goods into consumption. 

The department is of the opinion that to hold that the 
words “round timber’ in paragraph 194. relate only to tim- 
ber made round by human agency, would be to restrict or 
limit the ordinary meaning thereof as known to commerce, 
and that the application to said paragraph to “round tim- 
ber’ is not contrary to the doctrine of “noscitur a sociis” 
nor the definition of timber as given by the lexicographers. 
You are, therefore, directed, in accordance with the depart- 
ment’s instructions, to cause a careful examination to be 
made of the logs imported into your district and to assess 
duty thereon under said paragraph on such as, according to 
their shape, dimensions, symmetry, quality, etc., are gener- 
ally used for making spars or in building wharves, and to 
leave the importers to their remedy by protest, under the 
provisions of section 14 of the act of June 10, 1890, when 
the question of fact as to the use of such round timber or 
logs can be determined. 


POPPA A PDP PPP PPP 


The recent high water on the Mississippi river has 
brought down a much larger quantity of logs than usual 
at this time of year and in consequence the mills at 
Winona and other points will begin sawing as early in 
the spring as the weather will permit. 

The saw mills of Clinton, Ia., have cut more lumber, 
lath and shingles during the season recently closed than 
for many years, and still there is said to be less lumber 
in Clinton today than there has been at a corresponding 
period in over twenty-five years. Mill men in that local- 
ity say that next year will be the biggest lumber season 
known on the upper Mississippi for a dozen years or 
more and high prices are expected to prevail. 
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ST. LOUIS A GREAT LUMBER MARKET. 





Rapid Strides of the Mound City as a Lumber Receiving and Distributing Point—Review of the Trade 
In 1899—A Center of the Hardwood and Yellow Pine Industries—Splendid Facilities 
Afforded by Rail and Water Advantages—Its Convenient Location 
With Reference to Sources of Supply. 





REVIEW OF ST. LOUIS LUMBER TRADE FOR 1899 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1—St. Louis during the year 
just closed has developed into one of the greatest lumber 
distributing centers in the country. Fully 100,000 car- 
loads of lumber have been received in this city during 
the year 1899, or about 350 cars a day. This reaches the 
high figure of 1,250,000,000 feet, according to the esti- 
mates on carloads made by the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Twenty-five years ago (1874) St. Louis handled 250,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually of all kinds, and the city 
then boasted of its immense transactions. To the rail 
receipts of 1899 above stated must be added about 
30,000,000 feet which reached the city by river, making 
the grand total nearly 1,300,000,000 feet. And taking 
into consideration the fact that a large number of the 
St. Louis operators, sales agencies and wholesalers ship 
ereat quantities direct from the mills to consumers out- 
side of St. Louis, and in what may be called the St. 
Louis territory, even the figures stated, as great as they 
are, fail to do full justice to the magnitude of the city’s 
legitimate lumber transactions. ‘These latter shipments 
are not recorded in the actual rail and river receipts 
compiled at the Merchants’ Exchange, and there is no 
way of even approximating them. 


As An Extensive Lumber [larket. 

Of course, all of the lumber received here by rail and 
river is not consumed in St. Louis. Much of it is 
reshipped to the east, north and northwest. In hard- 
woods some of the stock has been shipped green from the 
mill during the past year, and has been piled here to 
dry before being placed on the market. The hardwood 
items handled here include quarter sawed white and red 
oak, plain sawed white and red oak, birch, white ash, 
black ash, black walnut, cherry, red gum, hickory, hard 
maple, basswood, poplar, chestnut, elm, quarter sawed 
syeamore, beech, cottonwood and cypress. These hard- 
woods find their way to this market and are thence 
shipped to consumers throughout the country, largely to 
furniture factories, car works, wagon factories and simi- 
lar manufacturing establishments. 

Some of the St. Louis hardwood dealers are exporters 
to Europe in no inconsiderable quantities. As for yellow 
pine, the operators have sold large amounts locally, par- 
ticularly heavy building timbers and car material, for 
which items there has been an extraordinary demand 
throughout the year. Other yellow pine concerns with 
domiciles and selling offices in St. Louis have sold large 
quantities of finishing lumber to the yard trade, both 
city and country, while much of this lumber has passed 
through here in transit, bound for other points. White 
pine also has been handled heavily at this market during 
1899, largely for local consumption, though of late years 
its southern rival has passed it in point of volume. In 
1874 about 200,000,000 feet of white pine, or four-fifths 
of the total lumber receipts, found a market here, while 
only about 28,000,000 feet of yellow pine reached St. 
Louis. Conditions have been reversed, the great white 
pine forests of the north have been cut out and many of 
their mill men are now engaged in sawing yellow pine in 
the south country. The city’s lumber trade has steadily 
improved with each succeeding year, despite these 
changes in conditions, and St. Louis is recognized as 
being one of the largest natural distributing points in 
the country. 

rom the foregoing it may be seen that the importance 
of St. Louis as a lumber center is not confined in any 
manner to local distribution. The hardwoods and yellow 
pine have given the city a national reputation and great 
prestige and its distinction is augmented every year. 

The River an Important Factor. 

This city has for years enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the largest and best hardwood markets in the 
country. Its location on the Mississippi river has been 
of the greatest advantage. The valley of the river to 
the southward embraces what is now recognized as the 
vreatest hardwood timber territory in the world. The 
states of Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana on the west 
bank and Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky on the 
east are supplying more hardwoods to the world at this 
time than any region of equal area anywhere. Every 
variety of oak, both white and red; ash, both white and 
black; gum, black walnut, hickory, poplar, cottonwood, 
cypress and other varieties of commercial lumber, is 
found in the states mentioned and is now being manufac- 
tured for the market. Timber lands which a few years 
ago could be bought for $1 to $3 an acre now readily 
bring $8 to $10, and the price is advancing each year. 
Stumpage Jands no longer cut much figure—the Jands 
are purchased outright by far-seeing lumbermen, and the 
Mississippi valley now teems with saw mills from Cairo 
to New Orleans. This remarkable transformation during 
the past few years has made three great hardwood lum- 
ber cities along the river—St. Louis as a distributing 
point for domestic American trade, Memphis as a hard- 
wood exporting city and Cairo as a cottonwood center. 
New Orleans also handles the valley hardwoods, but in 
no such volume as the other cities named. The river has 
undoubtedly been largely instrumental in making St. 
Louis such a hardwood market. 


Successful Efforts of St. Louis Lumbermen. 


The hardwood lumbermen of St. Louis have had much 
to do with this development of the Mississippi valiey 
hardwoods. They have for years cultivated the small 
mills down the river, and have been liberal purchasers of 
all lumber offerings from that direction. They have seen 
the mills grow from primitive plants of a portable char- 
acter into great saw mills manufacturing 15,000 to 
25,000 feet of hardwoods daily. They have seen the 
manufacturers add to their timber holdings from year to 
year, until now it is a difficult matter to find a solid 
tract of 10,000 acres near the river or a railroad which 
has not been absorbed by some hardwood operator for 
milling purposes. They have been large developers them- 
selves of saw mill properties, many of the St. Louis lum- 
bermen owning and operating their own plants. They 
foresaw the rapid cutting away of hardwood timber in 
the western and northwestern states, and the Mississippi 
valley naturally appealed to them. Their foresight 
prompted an instant application of the advantages, and 
the opportunity was quickly seized. Long before Mem- 
phis or Cairo came into prominence as hardwood lumber 
centers St. Louis was purchasing this class of lumber 
from the valley mills and marketing it at a profit. 


A Great Hardwood Belt. 


The great valley belt of hardwood timber has been the 
wonder of the lumber world during the past few years. 
Nobody dreamed or would believe that any such quanti- 
ties of marketable lumber could be found along the Mis- 
sissippi river. But as the railroads pierced the territory 
and ran spurs from the main line towards the river, and 
as practical lumbermen began to explore this district on 
horseback and afoot, vague rumors of the great hard- 
wood forests began to circulate, and soon there was a 
rush for the timber lands. Huge saw mills were built, 
capitalists invested their money, northern mill men 
sought the field and the St. Louis dealers know that the 
problem of getting lumber to sell was solved. Today no 
industry in the valley, with the single exception of cot- 
ton growing, even approaches the lumber business there, 
and St. Louis is doing a large share of the marketing of 
the product. 

The Railroad Mills. 

The river mills by no means supply all of St. Louis’ 
hardwoods. The railroads running south from the city 
are large handlers of this class of lumber and thousands 
of cars are shipped here from southern Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. The Iron 
Mountain, the Cotton Belt, the Mobile & Ohio and the 
Illinois Central roads have cultivated this trade assidu- 
ously and use every effort to encourage it. The rail- 
roads pierce much of the best hardwood timber lands in 
the states mentioned, and hundreds of saw mills are 
located on their lines. The city therefore possesses the 
double transportation facilities of river and rail for 
getting the product to this market. 


St. Louis as a Hardwood Distributing Center. 


The strategical advantages possessed by St. Louis as to 
supply from the valley are equaled if not excelled by her 
superior facilities for marketing lumber. The trunk 
lines east, west, and north from the city give her excel- 
lent service both as to rates and time shipments to the 
consumers of hardwoods. The eastern section of the 
country, a heavy consumer of this class of lumber, sends 
buyers to St. Louis frequently to purchase fine stock. 
This trade has been cultivated energetically by the local 
lumbermen, and the year 1899 has seen the business 
flourish as never before. The demand has been heavy 
throughout the year, and the hardwood dealer here who 
has not made a handsome profit since last January has 
either had no stock to sell or can only blame himself for 
not making money. Values have been entirely in the 
hands of the seller, the buyer paying anything asked in 
his anxiety to get lumber. The St. Louis dealers, how- 
ever, have also been far-sighted in this respect. Many 
of them have been active buyers from the mills for the 
past eighteen months, and it may be safely said that no 
one in the business here has lost money during 1899. 
It has been a case of hunting for stock, both on the part 
of the dealer here, who has had his buyers in the valley 
mill district all the year, but also on the part of the 
consumer, whose buyers have been in this market most of 
the time during the same period. The railroads have 
been flooded with lumber traffic and the transactions in 
hardwoods for the year have broken all records. 

The facilities possessed by St. Louis for the buying 
and marketing of hardwood lumber are therefore real 
and not imaginary. With a river like the Mississippi 
flowing past her doors and the north and south railroad 
lines tapping the mill district her supply is assured. 
The other trunk lines solve the problem of distribution, 
and nothing save the exhaustion of the valley supply can 
stop the growing lumber trade here. 


The Advance in Hardwood Values. 


Prices for all classes of hardwoods have steadily 
increased during the year and have kept pace with the 
increased values of other commodities. Quarter sawed 


white oak, for instance, has touched as high as $60 a 
thousand in small lots of extra quality, the average mar- 
ket price being from $48 to $52 for several months. In 
January of last year it could be purchased at $35 to $40, 
Shrewd buyers here began to purchase over a year ago, 
and these dealers have made large profits, as this lumber 
has been exceedingly scarce throughout the year, and 
every stick has been greedily snapped up by consumers, 
It has been so strong in demand and so scarce that pre- 
dictions have been made that another twelve-month will 
see $75 recorded as its value should it remain as fash- 
ionable a wood as it is at present. The other hardwoods 
have kept pace with quarter sawed oak, demand having 
been steady since last January for nearly every item on 
the list. This is particularly true of cottonwood, cypress 
and ash, all of which have maintained high and firm 
values, 


As a Yellow Pine Market. 


But hardwoods do not monopolize the St. Louis mar- 
ket by any means. Yellow pine transactions have made 
such strides here that this lumber now occupies the most 
conspicuous position in the local market. New firms 
and selling agencies have established headquarters in 
this city during the last twelve months because of St. 
Louis’ facilities as a distributing center, and probably 
no city in the whole country has more or larger yellow 
pine operators. Kansas City has for years been a heavy 
distributer of yellow pine on account of the territory 
west and Chicago has also handled large quantities of 
the southern wood, but St. Louis probably handles more 
than either of those cities, because it is a natural center 
for this lumber. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturing District. 

The yellow pine timber region—at least that part 
which supplies the lumber for St. Louis and its territory 
—lies chiefly west of the Mississippi river in the states 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. On the 
east bank, the states of Mississippi and Alabama also 
ship a portion of their yellow pine product here, but 
not as heavily as those on the west. In southern Mis- 
souri there are a number of model saw mills, some of 
the best in the southwest, sawing what is known as soft 
Missouri pine. In Arkansas, the well known short leaf 
yellow pine is found in its highest state of development. 
Here St. Louis capital has been heavily invested in tim- 
ber lands and milis, and the greatest producing saw 
mills in the United States are to be found along the 
Iron Mountain railroad south of Little Rock, and on the 
Cotton Belt road south of Pine Bluff. The St. Louis 
capital placed in the state of Arkansas in lumber opera- 
tions runs into the millions of dollars, the product being 
marketed here, through sales offices. St. Louis money is 
also largely invested in the Louisiana and Texas field, 
and much of this product is sold through offices here. 
The Indian Territory district also ships to some extent 
to this market. Yellow pine timber lands have also, 
like hardwood, enhanced enormously in value during the 
past few years. They are now worth $8 to $10 an acre, 
when they could have been purchased ten years ago for 
from $2 to $3. Some of the timber holders possess as 
high as 200,000 acres. The natural outlet for this tim- 
ber when made into lumber is the city of St. Louis. 

It is only during recent years that yellow pine has 
been commercially developed to a high degree, and St. 
Louis has done much toward this development. ‘The 
operators in this lumber who are now wealthy men were 
struggling ten years ago with small mills and poorly 
manufactured lumber. It was, in fact, the laughing 
stock of old lumbermen at that time. Today yellow pine 
equals any lumber on the market in popularity and use. 
The St. Louis pioneers in these southwestern mills are 
now reaping their reward, and the lumber is making 
great forward strides every year. 


The Course of Yellow Pine Prices. 


Prices for yellow pine have also advanced satisfac- 
torily during the year, and the manufacturers who have 
been selling it since 1892 at low figures have made some 
money in 1899. They have made no sudden or radical 
advances, but have kept this lumber abreast of other 
commodities regarding values, and the year has been a 
banner one, both as to volume of trade and prices. Con- 
sumers have bought freely on an advancing market 
since last February, and most of the dealers and sales 
agencies have been behind in filling orders throughout 
the entire year. Uniform grading rules have been estab- 
lished, and close affiliation with the white pine organiza- 
tions has developed during the year. 

White pine has also participated in the year’s pros- 
perity in this market. Some of the largest manufac- 
turers in the northwest operate offices and yards in St. 
douis. White pine has lost none uf its popularity for 
building and finisHing purposes, but it is growing 
scarcer every year, which explains the increased con- 
sumption of the southern pine, now being used largely as 
a substitute. 


Cottonwood and Cypress. 


Cottonwood and cypress have become very popular 
words in the St. Louis market. The former has been 
exceedingly scarce this year, and has commanded 
unusually high prices wherever any offerings appeared. 
Comparatively little stock has reached here this year. 
Cypress, which is a new bidder for favor in St. Louis, 
has done remarkably well—so well, in fact, that the 
association of Louisiana manufacturers, who cut the 
bulk of the red cypress, established a branch office in 
the city last January, and has maintained it success- 
fully. 

The city has had a most prosperous year in wholesale 
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lumber transactions. Some of the larger operators have 
made splendid profits, and the smaller concerns have 
done a satisfactory business. The hardwood exchanges 
have been overwhelmed with inspection work since last 
January, the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has been active in pushing the yellow pine inter- 
ests, the white pine dealers have marketed all the lum- 
ber they could get, the Southern Cypress Company has 
established a firm foothold, the Pacific coast lumber and 
red cedar shingle manufacturers have sold their product 
here in considerable quantities, and the ledgers for 1899 
show a good profit. 


The Summary. 


Briefly summarized, the whole lumber trade of the 
city took on decided activity last February, and the 
demand has continued without cessation, even through 
the dull summer months and into the fall and winter. 
The only setback which the St. Louis lumbermen 
received throughout the year was the car shortage, which 
became acute in October, and which suspended much of 
the business and prevented the operators from filling 
orders already taken. ‘This, however, applied to the 
lumber trade everywhere, so the St. Louis dealers made 
little complaint. 


Chronological Record at St. Louis for 1899. 


January 3, 1899—Meeting of the members of the south- 
western yellow pine industry recommending co-operation and 
a uniform price list. 

January 10—Preparations made by the local lumbermen 
to entertain the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers. 

January 11—Annual election of officers of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis. 

January 17—Annual report of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, showing an aggregate gain in lumber receipts 
of all kinds by rail of 13,517 cars over 1897. 

January 21—Decided by yellow pine manufacturers to put 
a new price list in effect on January 24, co-operating with 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

January 24, 25, 26—Meeting of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers. Entertainment lavishly 
provided by the local lumber dealers. Some 1,500 delegates 
and their families in attendance. 

February 21—Country yard trade took on a spurt this 
week. 

February 25—The Lumbermen’s Exchange made important 
changes in its inspection fees. 

March 1—Yellow pine scored its second advance in values, 
the new list being $1 higher. 

March 2-4—Meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. A bureau of grading was added and a 
corps of inspectors employed. The Texas and Louisiana 
manufacturers joined the association. 

March 18—Extraordinary demand for yellow pine and 
hardwoods reported for the week. 

March 20—Organization of the St. Louis Hardwood & 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. 

April 1—Oflficers elected for the new hardwood exchange: 
Loyd G. Harris, president; Alcee Stewart, vice-president ; 
George E. Watson, secretary; John Virden, treasurer. 

Meeting of St. Louis lumbermen to provide for subscrip- 
tions to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1903. Com- 
mittees were appointed from all branches of the trade. 

A large number of yellow pine sales offices concentrated 
into the Fullerton building. 

April 5—Directors’ meeting of the Southern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

The new hardwood exchange puts its inspectors to work. 

April 15—yYellow pine prices advanced 50 cents to $1.50 
on the different items. ; 

April 20—The Louisiana Purchase Exposition committees 
of lumbermen announced oyer $100,000 stock subscribed by 
the lumber interests of the city. 

A joint directors’ meeting of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturing Association and the lumbermen’s bureau of in- 
formation. Election of George K. Smith as secretary. 

April 26—Continued heavy demand for lumber from all 
directions was reported for the week. 

May 10—Directors’ meeting of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at its new rooms in the Fuller- 
ton building. Prices reported steady. 

The new hardwood exchange applied to the city council 
for the appointment of duly authorized inspectors. 

Important joint meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the lumbermen’s bureau of informa- 
tion. The secretary reported 108 members in both organiza- 
tions; that many who were not members were supporting the 
bureau; and that many not members had agreed to take part 
in the grading movement of the association and pay their 
part for the work. No advance in values recommended at this 
time. S. F. Carter, of Texas, was added to the board of 
directors, vice Guy H. Mallam. 

May 15—H. N. Holladay, a prominent yellow pine manu- 
facturer and president of the MHolladay-Klotz Land & 
Lumber Company, was killed at Greenville, Mo. 

Fifty-seven yellow pine concerns reported to the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association the booking of orders 
of 785 cars in three days. Only four reported dull trade 
and fifty-one reported no weakening of values. Most of 
the mills behind on orders. 

May 24—Contract for 150,000,000 feet of green lumber 
reported made between the Continental Tobacco Company 
and the C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bros. Company. 

May 30—lInvitations sent out for the annual picnic of St. 
Louis lumbermen. 

June 1—The new hardwood lumber exchange puts on an 
additional inspector. 

Another advance recorded in yellow pine values. 

June 17—Annual picnic of the St. Louis lumbermen at 
Creve Coeur lake, by special train over Missouri Pacific 
railroad. A record-breaking crowd and all kinds of sport. 

June 20—Meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and an advance in prices recommended. 

June 24—Continued heavy demand for all kinds of lum- 
ber is reported. 

July 1—New price list on yellow pine went into effect. 

July 3—The largest shipment of cypress lumber ever leav- 
ing the city was made. It consisted of a special train of 
twenty-two cars shipped over the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, consigned to the Vandegrift Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y., coming from Plaquemine, La. !t 
reached St. Louis by barge and was transferred to cars. 
It was sold by the Southern Cypress Company, Limited. 

Charles H. Peck, one of the city’s foremost citizens, died. 
He was for years a large planing mill owner. 

July 12—Ten delegates announced intentions of attend- 
ing the Milwaukee meeting of the Nationat Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 

July 15—Considerable shortage of yellow pine stocks an- 
smneod by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

on. 





July 18-19-—Ninth semi-annual meeting of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A large attendance 
A new price list adopted, 
J. Newton Nind addressed the meeting 


and much business transacted. 
effective July 20. 


on the tariff, and Gen. L. V. Clark, of Birmingham, Ala., on 
insurance. Captain Fletcher of Beaumont, was elected a 
vice-president from Texas; W. E. Ramsay, of Lake Charles, 
La., a director from that state, and Frank Brown and S. 
F. Carter, Texas, directors. 

August 1—Extraordinary receipts of hardwood lumber by 
river. Nearly 2,000,000 feet arrived by packet and barges 
during the week. 

August 2—Death of Brigadier-General Nelson Cole, for 
years one of the most prominent figures in Iumber circles in 
the city, having been senior member of the firm of Cole & 
Glass, planing mill operators, for many years. 

August 8—An advance of $1 on the yellow pine price list. 

August 15—The car shortage appears, causing much un- 
easiness in lumber circles regarding the filling of orders 
already booked. 

August 16—Rumor of an order for 500,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine for South Africa caused wide comment. 

The demand for car material shows increased strength 
for the week. 

August 20—The St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange opposed the inspection rules of the Na- 
tional association regarding making sap a defect. 

August 21—Heavy demand for inspection in the new hard- 
wood exchange. 

September 1—Advance in freight rates of 1 cent a hun- 
dred. Protests made by a number of exchanges. 

Extraordinary effort by local hardwood dealers to acquire 
— Buyers sent into the southern districts in all direc- 
tions. 

Advance of 50 cents on yellow pine became effective. 

September 10—-Record-breaking week for receipts of lum- 
ber by rail and river, nearly 30,000,000 feet arriving. 

September 11—Continued shortage of yellow pine stocks 
at mills reported by Secretary George K. Smith, of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

September 15—Seventy yellow pine mills report 87,021,- 
212 feet less on hand than the year previous; twenty-eight 
mills report 26,321,129 feet more on hand, a net reduction 
of 60,700,083 feet 

September 20—Heavy sales of hardwoods reported, one 
firm selling $40,000 in a month and another $65,000. 

September 30—Annual banquet of the St. Louis Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

October 4—Another advance in yellow pine prices Was an- 
nounced, effective at once. 

M. L. Fleishel assumed charge of the St. Louis branch 
of the Southern Cypress Company, Limited, vice A. T. Ger- 
rans, resigned. 

October 10—The car shortage became very acute. 

October 30—Orders for $14,000,000 worth of new freight 
cars were placed during the week, showing the enormous 
demand for car material. 

Remarkable scarcity of lath. 
high as $6.50. 

November 10—Capt. Loyd G. Harris appointed delegate 
to the waterways convention at Memphis by the St. Louis 
Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. e 

Secretary George K. Smith, of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, reports the beginning of stock 
eccumulation in the yellow pine mill section. 

November 22—Meeting of the directors of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Routine business only. 

November 23—Continued heavy demand for all hardwoods 
was reported for the week. 

November 25—The remains of W. E. Sawyer, of the Sawyer 
& Austin Lumber Company, who died at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
passed through the city on a special car for La Crosse, Wis. 

December 1—The call for a great national convention of 
American lumbermen was made by Secretary George K. 
Smith, of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
by authority of the association directors. 

December 12-13—The greatest convention of American 
lumbermen ever held occurred on these dates. Representa- 
tives from the white pine, yellow pine, cypress. hemlock, 
hardwoods. Pacific coast lumber and other branches of the 
lumber industry were in attendance to the number of over 
200. B. White was chosen as presiding officer. The 
session was an exchange of opinions regarding past trade 
and the future’s prospects. A committee was appointed on 
the subject of permanent organization, and other important 
matters accomplished. 

December 12—Meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation. 

December 18—W. C. Stith appointed freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Missouri Pacific railroad, the great lumber carry- 
ing railroad of the southwest. 

December 20—Ice appeared in the Mississippi river, re- 
tarding lumber receipts by water. 

December 22—Banquet of the St. Louis Hardwood & 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange at Mercantile club, where 
resolutions were adopted to make some sort of exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition. 


In the Hardwood Field. 


Among the Nashville Mills. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 2.—It is not necessary to 
introduce the Nashville lumber market to the readers of 
the American Lumberman, for the extent of its business 
has already given it a wide reputation as one of the 
largest, if not the largest, hardwood lumber market in 
the country. But since this is the first time Nashville 
correspondence has appeared in the Lumberman, a gen- 
eral review of the Nashville market, from whence it gets 
its lumber and where it goes, may be in order. 

First, as to the volume of the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness handled in Nashville. A conservative estimate is 
that 75,000,000 to 85,000,000 feet of hardwoods were 
handled in Nashville during the year 1899, amounting in 
dollars and cents broadly from $2,000,000 to $2,225,000. 
Add to this the pine handled here and you have an aggre- 
gate of 100,000,000 feet of Jumber handled in Nashville 
last year. Most of this stock, that is, 65 to 70 percent 
of it, comes to Nashville by river. The logs are cut and 
made into rafts in the upper Tennessee and Kentucky 
counties bordering on the Cumberland river and floated 
down at high water. The months for receiving this river 
stock are January and February. The balance of the logs 
comes to Nashville by rail, from middle Tennessee, north- 
ern Alabama and southern Kentucky. Oak, ash and pop- 
lar are mostly handled here, with more oak than any- 
thing else. 

The logs are sawed here, twelve band mills now being 
in operation, and is then shipped to various parts of the 
country, from Maine to California; in fact, in every 
direction except south. Little lumber goes south from 
Nashville, but Nashville enjoys a large export trade. 
Most of its export business is to ports in Great Britain 
and Germany. The capacity of the Nashville mills is 
from 350,000 to 400,000 feet a day. All are located on 


Current prices reached as 











the river and turn out goods } to 4 inches thick. Much 
lumber is shipped from Nashville rough, but there are 
numerous industries here for manufacturing it into the 
various articles of use. Buckets, churns, coffins, boxes, 
chests and office fixtures are turned out by Nashville 
firms in large quantities. 

During the past year the advanced price of lumber, 
bringing to market at least three times more railroad 
logs than at any time in the past ten years, has enabled 
mills to run through the entire year. Usually heretofore 
it has been the case that after the spring logs from “up 
the river” were exhausted there was little for the mills 
to run on, so that by the first of September they were 
forced to shut down. 

The prices on this market have advanced during the 
year from 25 to 331-3 percent. Dealers do not contem- 
plate lower prices. They are of the opinion, on the con- 
trary, that in some woods prices will advance. The vol- 
ume of business continues large and one firm, John B. 
Ransom & Co., has shown an increase in its business of 
40 percent. All the dealers I have talked with look for 
a good trade and a satisfactory business for 1900, with 
no decline in prices. 

Nashville handled last year considerable walnut. This 
wood, as is well known, is looked upon as rather a thing 
of the past, but a few logs drift into this market occa- 
sionally. From 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet were handled 
here last year, all of which went for export. Walnut, 
however, is rapidly thinning out even in this section of 
country, where it was once so plentiful. But more 
marked than walnut is the disappearance of red cedar. 
For the last four or five years it has been almost impos- 
sible to get any. The growth of this wood is confined - 
exclusively, save a little said to be in southern Texas, 
to the middle Tennessee belt, and it is now almost 
exhausted. The telegraph and telephone pole trade has 
made heavy inroads into the cedar forests. The largest 
poles have gone for this purpose, while the short stock, 
free from knots, has been sold to the pencil trade. All 
of this latter is export trade. Some of it goes into fence 
posts and cedar boards. There is one firm in Nashville, 
Prewitt, Spurr & Co.—one of the few in the Unit: 
States, the only other one I know of, in fact, is at Rich- 
mond, Va.—which manufactures cedar churns and 
buckets. 

The Davidson Lumber Company has bought 9,000 
acres of valuable timber land in Hickman county, this 
state. 

Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien are building a new 
band mill next to their present mill on the river. 

John B. Ransom & Co. have bought the Nashville 
Lumber Company’s plant and are installing in it a 
double band mill. An electric light plant has been put 
in and the mill will be run day and night. 

A Nashville firm that I talked with today showed me 
orders received this day from abroad for fourteeen cars 
of lumber. The orders came from Southampton and 
Bristol, England, and Havre, France. 

John W. Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., has been appointed 
Nashville representative of the advisory board of the 
department of forestry and fisheries of the Paris expo- 
sition. Mr. Love is an active worker and will doubtless 
have the lumber interests of this section well repre- 
sented at the great exposition. 


A Big Boom in Sight at Valley View. 

VALLEY VIEW,, Ky., Jan. 1—We are almost entirely 
out of lumber here. In fact, stocks are lower than I 
have ever seen them at any previous time. 

The Roy & Soper Company will start its mill at 
Nicholasville, Ky., in February. The company has a 
large amount of logs on hand. 

John Bennett, D. D. Prewitt, and T. T. Ballard, all 
of Richmond, Ky., were here this week as commis- 
sioners appointed by the United States court at Louis- 
ville to condemn land on which to build lock and dam 
No. 9, which has been located here. The government 
will expend over $400,000 in this work and it is said 
will begin operations as early next spring as. the 
weather and water will admit. This great improvement 
will cause a big boom in the lumber business here, and 
for the town generally. M. F. WHARTON. 

i i i . 
An Excursion of Memphis Business Men. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—A number of the progres- 
sive business men of Memphis have organized an excur- 
sion for the purpose of making a trip over the new Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf railroad, with a view to estab- 
lishing business and social connections with the peo- 
ple located in the territory traversed by that line. 
About seventy of the representative merchafts and 
manufacturers of the city have signified their inten- 
tion of participating in the excursion, with one or more 
representatives from each firm. The excursion will 
leave Memphis at 11 o’clock on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 8. The first stop will be at Little Rock, Ark., 
which will be reached at four o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, remaining there until seven o’clock the same 
morning. The stations along the line westward, com- 
prising Houston, Fairville, Kaiser, Ola, Danville, Belle- 
ville, Greenville, Blue Mountain and Magazine will be 
visited, the party spending a short time at each point, 
until Boonville is reached, at 5:15 on Tuesday after- 
noon. There the party will remain until nine o’clock 
the same evening. Oklahoma City, O. T., will be 
reached at 5:50 o’clock on Wednesday evening. There 
the party will remain until nine o’clock Thursday 
morning, reaching Memphis again at five o’clock on 
Saturday evening. The trip is bound to be a pleasurable 
one and will no doubt redound to the commercial inter- 
ests of the wide-awake business men who have pro- 
jected it, 
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Holiday Inactivity at St. Louls—Winter Weather Interferes With Trade in [Missouri and Kansas—Con- 
ditions and Outlook at New Orleans—tin the Calcasieu District—Reports From 
Mobile, Brunswick and Pensacola—Yellow Pine Clearing 
House Report—Other Southern News. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE AND PROSPECTS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The holiday inactivity still 
continues at this market, and for the present, at least, 
very few of the operators in lumber are making any 
special effort to secure new business. Stock taking is 
about over and most of the lumber concerns here have 
closed up their books for last year and are ready for an 
aggressive campaign during 1900. Unquestionably large 
profits have been made in this market during 1899 by 
nearly every lumber concern here, and there is a general 
feeling of satisfaction over the past twelve months, 

From present indications, St. Louis will take on a 
decided building activity early in the spring. The per- 
mit list continues to show quite a number of applica- 
tions for residence buildings, and there are also some 
very large business structures in contemplation. Among 
the latter, a large wire concern has just purchased 
60,000 square feet of ground on Newstead avenue and 
is having plans prepared for a new plant and warehouse 
to cover practically the entire ground and to cost 
about $75,000. Another six-story commercial building 
on Washington avenue, opposite the Lindell hotel, is 
to be erected by a retail dry goods company here and 
still another large building will be erected for educa- 
tional purposes. A seven-story mercantile building at 
the corner of Eighth street and Lucas avenue is also on 
the list of new structures, while a number of other 
large building enterprises are in embryo and will be 
launched before long. This latter class of business 
structure appeals to the wholesale lumbermen and 
timber specialists and involves large bills of lumber. 

A brief review of some of the large buildings erected 
here during 1899 includes, in addition to a brewery cost- 
ing $40,000, a seven-story commercial building costing 
$124,000, a five-story shoe factory costing $70,000, the 
Masonic Temple and Odeon Musie Hall, costing $107,000, 
a private school for the St. Louis university, $55,000; 
another seven-story commercial building, $55,000; the 
Sisters of St. Francis’ Hospital, $56,000; a commercial 
building, $100,000; a four-story warehouse, $45,000; 
still another seven-story commercial building, $125,000; 
a shoe factory, $50,000; a five-story brewery, $40,000; 
a commercial building, $150,000; a four-story factory, 
$40,000; a power-house, $60,000; a dry goods store, 
$75,000; an orphans’ asylum for the St. Louis Catholic 
Orphans Board, $88,000; a five-story mercantile build- 
ing, $48,000: St. Theresa Roman Catholic church, 
$50,000; a brewery stock-house, $80,000; a rubber fac- 
tory, $40,000; a steel foundry, $75,000; a cold storage 
plant, $175,000; a four-story office building, $50,000; 
an eight-story commercial building, $60,000, and a six- 
story office building, $75,000. This is a very healthy 
state of building for large structures and indicates that 
St. Louis is keeping abreast with other cities in this 
respect. 

From a residence standpoint, it is generally believed 
here that the year 1900 will develop a great deal of 
activity. The reason advanced for this is the rapidly 
increasing population in St. Louis, the advancing values 
in real estate, and the probability of the world’s fair 
which will be held here in 1903. The lumbermen here 
have subscribed very liberally to the world’s fair 
stock, and at this writing, the local press announces that 
the project will certainly go through. Of course this 
is cheerful news for the local lumbermen, who look for- 
ward to some very large bills as soon as speculative 
building commences. The retail yards also will partici- 
pate in this trade and there is a better feeling among 
this class of lumbermen over the outlook. 

Country yard trade continues without change from 
the report of last week. It is at this writing rather 
quiet, just as it has been for two or three weeks prior to 
the holidays, but now that inventories have been taken 
it is generally believed that there will be quite a volume 
of demand from this direction in the near future. 

City trade is also unchanged and at this time the 
local market is featureless. The retailers have had 
rather a hard year of it, as most of the buildings have 
been of a heavy character and the bills have been pur- 
chased from wholesalers and sales agents. The dealers, 
however, are not discouraged and look forward with 
confidence. 

The feature of the week has been the unprecedented 
demand for car material, particularly yellow pine car 
siding. Nearly every specialist handling car material 
states that demand has been heavy and shows no indi- 
cation of a diminution. In fact, every item on the list 
of car material is in heavy demand, as it has been 
throughout 1899, and those who cater particularly to the 
car shop trade are more than satisfied with last year’s 
orders and future prospects. It is exceedingly difficult 
to fill orders for car material, owing to the pressure 
brought to bear for stock. 

In hardwood circles the situation is about the same, 
the demand exceeding the supply. Most of the hardwood 
dealers have been taking stock and are now ready to 
plunge into 1900 with the same energy with which they 
carried through so successful a year as 1899. A heavy 
business is predicted for 1900 and the hardwood men are 
highly gratified over the results of the past year. 

Mill conditions are reported as being in fair shape 





throughout the south, both in the hardwood section and 
in the yellow pine district. In the cypress country the 
mill men are feeling jubilant over the past year’s busi- 
ness, and are contemplating an increase in prices at the 
January meeting. 

George F. Barnes, the well known roofing salesman, 
has been engaged by W. A. Zelnicker, the mill supply 
man here, to travel in the states of Texas and Louisiana, 
selling prepared roofing to the saw mill trade. He is 
well and favorably known throughout the southern 
states. Mr. Zelnicker makes a specialty of prepared 
rooting for dry kilns and lumber sheds. He reports trade 
excellent throughout the territory in which he sells 
mill supplies. 

W. W. Reilly, the well known lumberman of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was in the city the past week. Mr. Reilly con- 
templates a tour through the Mediterranean and along 
the northern coast of Africa during February. 

D. B. Meagly, a wholesale limbermen of Kansas City, 
spent several days in the city last week. Mr. Meagly 
stated that business was excellent in Kansas City and 
prospects good for the coming year. 

Sam P. McConnell, who has been associated with the 
Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, of this city, will 
embark in the wholesale yellow pine business for him- 
self and have an office in the Fullerton building. Mr. 
McConnell is well and favorably known to the yellow 
pine trade and has the best wishes of a large number 
of friends in his new career. 

M. L. Fleishel, local manager for the Southern Cypress 
Company, Limited, has just returned from a two weeks’ 
trip through the cypress district in Louisiana. He 
visited all the mills embraced in his company and spent 
the holidays in New Orleans. Mr. Fleishel said that 
the cypress manufacturers were feeling in excellent 
spirits over the past year’s business and that nearly 
all of them were confident that cypress values would 
be much higher before they went lower. Prices advanced 
50 cents on December 23 on account of the advance in 
freight rates. It was very likely, however, that there 
would be a general advance at the meeting in January, 
when a new list would be issued. He was of the opinion 
that this would be quite a strong advance over the pre- 
vailing list. He stated that carload orders are coming 
in with a rush from all parts of the west, middle west. 
Chicago and the east. The mills are all running full 
time and in good shape. Stocks are not what they 
were a year ago by any means, but the mill men hope 
to have them in fair shape by early spring. At present 
they are much less in volume than for any correspond- 
ing time for years past. Prices are very stiff at pres- 
ent and no concessions whatever are being made. The 
export trade is increasing to a considerable extent 
and domestic consumption is increasing rapidly. Mr. 
Fleishel added that three or four years ago a bill of 
5.000 feet of bevel siding was regarded as a good order; 
now, however, straight carloads are not considered par- 
ticularly heavy. The price of shingles had advanced, 
“bests” now being quoted 25 cents higher than the old 
list. Lath are very firm and there are plenty of back 
orders to be filled. Another feature of the cypress 
situation, in common with that of nearly all the other 
kinds of lumber in the country, was the fact that manu- 
facturers had no trouble during the past year in sell- 
ing low-grade stock at good prices. Mr. Fleishel thinks 
the St. Louis trade and territory handled from this 
city will show a decided increase in cypress sales dur- 
ing 1900. 

The Fred Dubach Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, the stockholders being Fred E. Dubach, James 
E., Lon W. and H. C. MeDaniels, 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 2.—The winter weather which 
appeared in this territory some two or three weeks 
ago, continues, and outdoor work is out of the ques- 
tion. If we could have our winter all in a bunch and 
then have done with it, the lumber dealers would be 
happy, as it would mean an early spring, with a good 
demand early in the year. Just at present the dealers 
are either busy taking inventory or are not busy at all 
except such of them as handle coal, and these are doing 
a good coal business just now. Not a few of the retail 
dealers of this territory also do quite a. coal business, 
and since the advent of the Mid-State Coal Dealers’ 
Association, which is somewhat similar to the Missouri 
& Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers in character, 
they find that their coal business is more profitable 
than it used to be, and they are pushing it with more 
vigor than usual. 

The wholesalers of Kansas City have closed up an 
unusually good year’s business. Of course they have 
had some troubles, such as not being able to get their 
orders shipped as fast as they desired, on account of 
the car famine which set in early in the fall and is not 
yet entirely over, but they have had no trouble in secur- 
ing all the business they could take care of, and the 
bulk of it was secured at a living profit to say the least. 
They are now making extensive preparations for this 
year’s campaign, securing new mill connections, and 


strengthening old ones. The great trouble last year 
was to get their mills to accept all the orders they 
could give them, and our wholesalers want to avoid this 
as much as possible this year, as when a dealer sends 
in an order nothing is quite so provoking as to have to 
return it, on account of not being able to promise prompt 
shipment. The lumbermen here think that the general 
outlook for trade is fully as good as it was a year ago, 
and the most of them look for the demand to set in 
earlier than usual. This is on account of the fact that 
the markets are all firm; the dealer cannot look for 
any sag in prices from this time on, and as retail 
stocks as a rule are light, the indications are all in favor 
of an early buying movement on the part of the dealers, 

Kansas City has been one of the greatest wholesale 
lumber markets in the country for some time, and 
she is strengthening her position in this regard all 
the time. Only a few weeks ago the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, one of the leading St. Louis concerns, 
established an office in Kansas City in order to work the 
southwestern trade to better advantage this year, and 
now the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Com- 
pany, one of the oldest and largest of the St. Louis 
wholesale concerns, has opened offices here. It will 
be located in the Keith & Perry building, and the offices 
will be in charge of Mr. Graham, who has represented it 
on the road in this territory for some time past. 

The Globe Lumber Company is a concern which has 
just started in the general wholesale lumber business 
at Kansas City, being incorporated with a paid up capi- 
tal of $10,000. It is composed of A. M. Blodgett, presi- 
dent and treasurer; G. H. Marine, vice-president and 
general manager, and A. F. Blodgett. Mr. Blodgett is 
an old resident of Kansas City, and is an extensive 
bridge contractor. Gail Marine is well known in the 
lumber trade, having in the past been connected with 
the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company, 
and the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
and for the past year or two has had charge of the 
wholesale business of A. Bushnell at Kansas City. 





TRADE IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 


NeW ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 2.—The New Year finds the 
entire lumber world looking forward with the greatest 
confidence to the business in store. Every branch of 
the trade is pleased with the outlock and there is to 
be heard no talk from any manufacturer except of 
the most roseate tinge. 

Yellow pine men are all gazing ahead with a great 
deal of anticipation to the opening of the spring trade 
and predicting the biggest business on record. They say 
that the export business has kept up right through the 
winter and is today booming at an altogether unpree- 
edented rate. Prices have recently been steadily main- 
tained, and not only maintained but a number of 
advances on different grades have marked the course 
of trade from time to time. 

Hardwood men talk with equal confidence, pointing 
out the fact that stocks are now lower than they were 
at the corresponding period last year, and all, inquiries 
from the other side indicate a willingness on the part 
of foreign buyers to live up to the conditions which 
are extant here. It is true that a great many of the 
orders for spring delivery have already been placed, 
but there are more to come, and the consensus of 
opinion among those best posted in the business is that 
an advance on the upper grades of oak and the other 
more active woods is to be looked for soon. Stave men 
look for a marked advance in their product within 
the next sixty days. 

No branch of the business is in higher feather than 
the cypress branch. Manufacturers of this wood have 
seen the demand steadily growing since the opening of 
1899, and are beginning the New Year with a_ pros- 
pective volume of business of flattering dimensions. 
Already there is talk of an advance within the next 
few days on the thicker grades of tank stock. 

This summary of the situation is incorporated in 
the beginning of the week’s news, that the great pleas- 
ure with which the holiday spirit was entered into by 
the lumbermen of this section may be appreciated. They 
all had money to spend and spent it with a royal hand. 
It is true that a few of them are saying that there 
has been already too much talk of prosperity. They 
declare that it has brought down upon them increased 
freight rates which are not justified by. the conditions, 
and say that if lumbermen are cn the top wave of 
prosperity now, they are simply. getting what is coming 
to them, as they have for the four years previous been 
selling their output at starvation prices. Now, they 
say, they are merely getting some of their money 
back, and the first thing they know they fear that 
those outside of the trade will begin to howl “trust,” 
and declare that they are raising the prices of lumber 
arbitrarily and earning unfair dividends. These pessi- 
mists are, however, outnumbered in this section by 
lumbermen who think that they can be no worse off 
because they allow the true situation to be made public. 

W. W. Lambert & Co., of Poplarville, Miss., last 
night lost their dry-kiln by fire, together with no 
inconsiderable lot of lumber. Mr. Lambert was in New 
Orleans today not a whit cast down by the misfortune, 
and buying material for a new kiln. He says that he 
proposes to erect this kiln at once, as he is too busy 
to lose any time. 

The Ruddock Cypress Company, Limited, of Rud- 
dock, has just completed and put in operation its new 
refuse burner, which was built by the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, Muskegon, Mich. The burner is a steel shell; 
brick lined, thirty feet in diameter and 105 feet high. 
It is the most perfect affair of its kind to be secured, 
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and disposes of all the refuse without the slightest 
trouble. ; ; 
R. H. Hackney, formerly of the Central Manufactur- 


ing Company, today assumed his position as manager 
of the Union Lumber Company, of this city, he hav- 
jing been selected to fill the vacancy caused | by the 
resignation of Horace U. Beach, who left the Union 
Lumber Company to assume the management of the 
Poitevant & Favre plant on the Basin, known as the 
Pelican mill. Mr. Hackney is quite a prominent figure 
in the local world and his friends predict for him the 
brightest future in his new sphere of duty. 

The Pelican mill, by the way, opened up today after 
an idleness of sever ral years. Poitevant & Favre have 
put it in the pink of condition, and expect to cut about 
50,000 feet a day, a portion of which will be used in 
the local trade and the rest in the export trade. 

Several sales of timber lands were reported during 
the week, and it is stated that the demand for these 
lands has never been so active before, nor have prices 
been so high. The boom in timber lands, though, has 
evidently assumed exaggerated proportions in the minds 
of some people, for the other day a widow who owns a 
considerable tract of cypress called on an operator 
and offered it to him for sale. When he asked her to 
put a price on it she told him she wanted $10 a tree, 
irrespective of size. The prospective purchaser told 
her that while her property was very valuable, cypress 
had not yet reached a figure warranting an investment 
on such terms, and that he would have to postpone the 


purchase. She left in high dudgeon. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

WESTLAKE, LA., Jan. 1.—Few, if any, of Calcasieu’s 
saw mill men are complaining of the result of the 
season's operations. It has been a year of prosperity, 
not only for the mill owners, but for their employes as 
well. The latter enjoyed the benefit of continuous 
employment at fair wages, while the former reaped 
the harvest due to their energy and foresight. In various 
ways the managers of the different mille showed their 
apprec iation of “the prosperous year, and of the services 
of the hundreds of laborers, mechanics, clerks and 
foremen. 

The demand for lumber, as is usual at this period, is 
somewhat slack, and the mill men are taking advantage 
of the lull to replenish their depleted stocks. A cursory 
glance at the different yards and sheds indicates that the 
annual inventory will show less stock on hand than at any 
time in the past decade, and inquiry develops the fact 
that the mills have yet many unfilled orders on file. The 
mills are crowded with sawing orders of various kinds, 
the call for railway material predominating. Local con- 
sumption continues to absorb a considerable portion 
of the output. 

The trade with Mexico is growing in volume. New 
customers are being booked every week by the various 
local firms. Yard stock of low grade now finds ready 
sale, where formerly nothing but “the best grades would 
be accepted. 

Shingles are in good demani, but the mills have only 
a limited stock to offer. The Grant mill, controlled by the 
Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, has been shut down 
for some time for want of timber, and the Poe mill is 
in operation only about half time for the same reason. 
Both mills, however, have large tows of logs ready to 
float out at the first rise. 

Dr. Julian Zack, of Torreon, Mexico, and A. N. Wat- 
son, of Monterey, Mexico, were recent visitors. They 
viewed the local lumber industries and got figures on a 
large schedule of lumber to be shipped by rail to their 
country. 

W. H. Norris, of the Norris Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., spent the holidays with relatives in Calcasieu. 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company is replacing 
the old flues in its saw mill boilers with new ones. The 
damage jis the result of salt water. 

The Edgewood Land & Logging Company has erected 
a substantial schoolhouse for the children of its 
employes. 





MOBILE MATTERS. 


Mosite, ALA., Jan, 2.—A peculiar quietude prevails 
in timber circles, owing doubtless to the series of holi; 
days which follow each other in rapid succession at this 
season of the year 


There is a large fleet of vessels at the wharves and 


a still larger fleet up, cleared and sailed for this port. 
There is a larger fleet at Moss Point than ever before, 
and the mills are taxed to their utmost to keep lumber 
alongside, but with the usual spring freshet the Pasca- 
goula district will have more than twice the usual num- 
ber of logs. The mills are preparing to run day and 
night and aside from possible labor troubles, the out- 
look is exceedingly bright. 

At Mobile spot sawn timber is held at 16 cents, while 
some of the mills are thinking of pooling their interests, 
thus getting all there is in the business. 

The interior business is holding up fairly well. M. 
R. Grant, of Meridian, Miss., an “authority on matters 
relating to this trade, said recently: “There is not an 
overabundance of orders being placed just now, but 
there are more inquiries for all kinds of stock than I 
have ever known before during the holiday season, and 
this augurs well for the trade for the new year.” 

There is much rejoicing along the gulf coast over 
the happy termination of the labor troubles at Bagdad, 
Fla., and the Simpson Lumber Company of that town 
is to be congratulated on its victory over the Knights 
of Labor. 

Last Thursday the company decided to take back 
its old hands and pay them an advance of 15 percent, 
providing they would sever their connection with the 
Knights of Labor, and the mill started up Monday, 
with a full force of men. This is a victory for the mill 
men and at the same time it will have a wholesome 
effect on any contemplated strikes in the south country. 

Monday evening one of the hands was shot in the 
thigh from ambush and several rafts of logs were turned 
adrift in the bay. The wounded man will recover and 
the logs will be saved at a small cost. 





THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Dee. 27.—There is no dullness in 
the lumber market. While there is no advance in prices, 
save in a few special orders, there is a tendency to 
advance in freights. The actual shortagé in tonnage is 
causing a great hardship to dock owners and their prop- 
erty is becoming a vast warehouse. Coastwise tonnage 
is all on quick orders, and there is no waste of time, 
and the fast trips of vessels are becoming the usual 
thing. Foreign export by sail is still more scarce. The 
absorption of steamers for transports for the South 
African scrap has caused a boost in barks and all square- 
rigged craft to such an extent that the lumber business 
is the worse sufferer. The adjustment of tonnage will 
evidently soon be arranged so as to relieve the situa- 


tion. Shipments so far this month have been consider- 
ably above normal, notwithstanding these conditions, 


and every indication points to activity during the winter 
months. 

The Plant System has put on a steamer for 
ports to help the situation, and the Clyde 
increased its steamers. 

Freights to sound ports are now $7.50 to $7.75; to 
New York, $7.50 to $8; to Philadelphia, $7.50 to $7.75. 

The completion of the Waycross Air line, from Way- 
cross to Fitzgerald, will open up another fine tract of 
timber land, and will increase lumber shipments from 
this port. 

T. O'Shaunnessy, of New York, 
trade for 12,000 acres of land in Glynn county, near 
Brunswick. This tract lies in the belt through which 
the proposed railroad line will run to Birmingham, and 
a scheme of development is in the air. 

The Standard Lumber Company, of Moultrie, Ga., 
recently added a large tract of timber 
immense possessions. 

L. Blystone, of Fitzgerald, 
to his mill. . 

Smith & Allen, Bainbridge, Ga. have purchased a 

large tract of land just over the Florida line, compris- 


eastern 
line has 


has just finished 


has 
land to its 


Ga., will add an anneX 


ing 18,000 acres of fine timber. 
J. F. Calhoun & Co. will erect a shingle mill at 
Vienna, Ga. 
Bryant & Owens will build a saw mill at Bay, Ga. 
L. Peeples, at Peeples, Ga., will erect a saw mill. 
The large mill of the Union Lumber Company, near 


Moultrie, is completed. Another similar mill will be 
erected several miles further out. 

F. M. Garner, of Cuthbert, Ga., will erect a saw mill. 

W. E. Stancil, at Tallocas, contemplates the erection 
of a saw and shingle mill. 

Beverly & Holmes will increase the output of their 
mill and variety works at Moultrie, Ga. 


Report of Yellow Pine Clearing House for November, 1899. 
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W. D. Ware will begin at once to erect a saw mill at 


Darien, Ga. 

E. P. & George Rentz have leased the Jesse Thompson 
saw mill at Swainsboro, Ga. 

Garbett & Pritchard will 
mill at Lumber City, Ga. 

Nelson Tilly will erect a saw mill at Clayton, Ga. 

The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company will erect 
a large saw mill at Ringgold, Ga. This company is now 
in control of the Yates & Hullender timber lands near 
the same place. 

. H. Harmon, of Michigan, with other people from 
the same state, has purchased saw mill and factory 
sites at Lumber City, Ga. 

It is now publicly announced that A. W. Cook & Son, 
of Brookfield, Pa., has purchased a one-half interest in 
the saw mill business of O. N. Taylor & Co. This firm 
controls one of the finest pieces of property in the south. 
The plant consists of large saw mills, shingle mills, log 
booms, wharves and heavily timbered lands, having 
enough timber to run the mill for five or six years. The 
mill’s output will be greatly increased by enlargements, 
requiring the force to be augmented. No change will be 
made in the office force. 

Application for charter is being made by the Clinch 
County Lumber Company, of Du Port, Ga., the capital 
to be $100,000. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE PENSACOLA [ILL STRIKE. 


PENSACOLA, FrLa., Dee. 30.—The following is the full 
text of the agreement made last week between the mill 
owners of the Pensacola district and the employes: 

1. This agreement to go into effect January 1, 1900, and 
to remain in full foree until July 1, 1901. 

2. All wages to be paid weekly to the employes in and 
around the mills. Wages to all those employed in the woods 
and in the logging department to be paid monthly. 

3. Taking the wages paid on January 1, 1899, as a basis, 
all employers shall pay their employes am increase of wages 
amounting to 10 percent; this not to affect those employes 
whose wages have been increased 10 percent or more since 
last reduction. If the increase has been less than 10 percent 
the increase now made shall be such as to make the total 
increase 10 percent. 

4. This agreement shall not interfere with the employes 
who are not now members of the Knights of Labor; but in 
the employment of all in the future, preference shall be 
given to the Knights of Labor, provided they be in the 
opinion of the employer fully qualified to fill the position. 
and be personally acceptable to him. No employe shall 
be discharged because he shall be a Knight of Labor, but may 
be discharged when, in the opinion of the employer, he shall 
not be qualified to fill the position, or shall be personally 
unacceptable to the employer. 

5. During the life of this agreement all conditions of em- 
ployment except as herein otherwise provided shall remain 
as at the present, and no strike, boycott, or lockout shall 
be entered into by either party to this contract. This shall 
not, however, be construed to prevent the employer from 
stopping operations or shortening the number of days of 


add new machinery to their 





work when in his opinion the interest of his business 
requires it. 
6. In case of any difficulty requiring adjustment, it shall 


be referred to P. K. Yonge and Arthur McConnell for settle- 


ment. 

Signed in triplicate this December 21, 1899, at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

John W. Hayes, General Secretary and Treasurer repre- 


senting the Knights of Labor. 

W. A. Blount, representing Southern States Lumber Com- 
pany, Skinner Manufacturing Company, McMillan Mill Com- 
pany, Brent Lumber Company. 





A CHRISTIAS SPREAD. 


The Farrar Lumber Company, of Dalton, Ga., gave 
a Christmas banquet to the employes of the ‘concern 
on Monday evening, December 25. Every department 
of the institution was fully represented, from the 
ownership, comprising J. K. Farrar, president; H. B. 
Farrar, superintendent and manager, and F. F. Farrar, 
secretary and treasurer, to the men of brawn and 
muscle who chop down the trees in the woods. There 
were also a few invited guests, friends of the concern. 
Rev. Dr. H. P. Fitch, pastor of the First Baptist 
church of Dalton was seated at the head of the table, 
and after a few words of thankfulness to the Provider 
of all good things, the assembled company fell to with 
their knives and forks and rapidly relieved the table 
of a great portion of its burden. When the time for 
speech-making arrived, Dr. Fitch expressed himself as 
being delighted at being present, saying that he knew 
of no better way of settling the questions between labor 
and capital than for employer and employee to meet 
around a banqueting board in such a congenial atmos- 
phere as characterized the present occasion. Hon. P. 


B. Trammell also expressed himself gracefully with 
words especially fitted for so cheering an occasion. 


Among other speakers were Dr. R. I. Peak and Albert 
Freeman, the latter of the Southern Railway, who 
made short addresses. Quite a number of the employes 
of the company were called on for short talks, all of 
which revealed hearty co-operation on their part with 
the principals of the company, and also their apprecia- 
tion of the entertainment. After the guests had spoken, 
the three members of the company, the Messrs. Farrar, 
were asked to respond, which they did in a fitting man- 


ner, voicing the general idea of peace and good-will 
which seemed to permeate the whole affair. They 


stated that they were well satisfied with the work of 
the year, and that it was a pleasure to them to meet 
their men socially. They expressed the sentiment that 
they would hope for a recurrence of the affair many 
times in the future. Although the American Lumber- 
man representative was not present on this occasion, 
it is certainly safe to make the statement that it was 
one of the best evidences of a thorough understanding 
between the members of the Farrar Lumber Company 
and their employees that could have been afforded, and 
doubtless they receive and deserve the unvarying 
co-operation of their men in their business operations, 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


The Champion Lumber Company, of Orvisburg, 
Miss., is under a new active manager. H. S. Sweet, 
formerly president, is chairman, George QO. Begg is 
president and treasurer, and Flint Smith, vice-president 
and secretary. George O. Begg, the new president and 
manager, was with the Michigan Peninsular Car Com- 
pany from February 24, 1876, to August 15, 1899. 

The Champion Lumber Company is about ten years 
old and is a distinctly yellow pine producing plant. 
Its policy will not be changed in any sense in the direc- 
tion of its production. The company is stocked for about 
$125,000. 

The mill at Orvisburg is now cutting about 50,000 
feet a day. A new Stearns mill is being put in, a Hill 
steam nigger is being added, and also jump saws, so that 
the capacity will be increased by at least an average of 
8,000 feet a day. The planing mill equipment is also 
being added to. Mr. Begg considers that they have 
a seven or eight years’ cut at least. New dry kilns have 
also been added—one 18x100 and one 20x100 feet in 
area. The shed room is being largely increased also, 
so that they can nicely take care of any side lumber 
which may accumulate from the enlarged cut of the 
mill. 


~~ 





| MARDI GRAS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

The Mardi Gras carnival of 1900 at New Orleans bids 
fair to be the most attractive as well as instructive ever 
presented to a pleasure-loving people by the most ingen- 
uous and extravagant originators and designers of spec- 
tacular street displays the world has ever produced. In 
addition to the time-honored landing of Rex, his mag- 
nificent parade and court ball, there are the wonderful 
street parades, tableaux and balls of Comus, Momus, 
Proteus, the Phorty Phunny Phellows and the numerous 
tableaux and balls of other well known societies which 
constitute the social side of the carnival covering a 
period of several weeks. The Krewe of Nereus will the 
coming season present a most unique, instructive and 
altogether beautiful electric parade on the evening of 
February 21, 1900, to be followed by a magnificent ball. 
This display, which it is said will not only be a novelty 
in every sense, in that it will abandon the mule as a 
motive power and substitute the more modern power, 
“electricity,” as well as substituting electric lights for 
the more ancient flambeaux, will occupy several hours 
passing over a number of the principal residence and 
business streets, giving visitors, as well as residents, 
ample opportunity to view its splendor and study the 
adaptability of the electric current in the production 
of street pageants. : ; : 

This parade will be the first of the series, which will 
end with the evening parade on Tuesday, February 27. 

Visitors to New Orleans should make their plans to 
spend the entire period from the 21st to the 27th in the 
“Delightful City,” thereby being enabled to see the whole 
of this show.. No estimate can be made at this time of 
the amount of money that will this year be expended by 
the various societies and clubs in preparing this mag- 
nificent free display, to which New Orleans invites the 
whole world, but it may be safely said that the sum will 
be of such ample proportions as would astound any one 
who has never enjoyed a New Orleans Mardi Gras. The 
Queen & Crescent railroad, with its usual liberality, will 
in due time announce very low excursion rates for round 
trip tickets to New Orleans. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


A new concern, recently incorporated as the Alabama 
Lumber Company, at Huntsville, Ala., will build a saw 
mill at that point to have a daily capacity of 25,000 
feet. 

The Capital Lumber Company’s new mill at Meridian, 
Miss., is now in operatiin with enough orders on hand 
to keep the plant running at full capacity for several 
months. 

Jennings Bros., lumber dealers in Pennsylvania, have 
purchased the mill of the Middle Mountain Boom & Lum- 
ber Company, in Tucker county, West Virginia, and also 
20,000 acres of timber land on Glady’s fork of Cheat 
river. They will manufacture their timber at the 
mouth of Glady’s fork. 

J. Shellenberger, of Holland, Mich., and associates, 
will establish at Rome, Ga., a plant for the manufacture 
of furniture veneers, wooden pulleys, fruit packages, 
ete., in the near future. 

A branch house of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., will be estabtished at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Sidley R. Wiley has built a new stave factory at 
Macon, Ga., and has suflicient orders on hand to keep 
the mill busy for several months. 

The Sabine Tram Company, of Beaumont, Tex., 
recently made the first vessel shipment of lumber ever 
sent out from Port Arthur, the cargo being consigned 
to Luther T. Garrison, of New York. 

The statistics of the export business from Sabine Pass, 
Tex., for 1899, show that sixty-six vessels cleared 
from the Pass for foreign ports, carrying about 

The cffice of I. M. Darnell & Son, at their plant at 
Memphis, Tenn., was destroyed by fire Sunday morning, 
December 24. The firm estimates its loss at $3,500, on 
which there was insurance of $500 on the building and 
$1,500 on the contents. I. M. Darnell & Son have 
secured accommodations opposite where the old office 
stood and will commence rebuilding at once. ~ 
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34,000,000 feet of lumber. Of these twenty-seven were 
destined to Mexico and thirteen for Cuba. The coastwise 
business was represented by fifteen cargoes amounting 
to about 9,300,000 feet. In addition to those shipments 
lumber was sent from the Pass to Galveston, for ship- 
ment thence, to the amount of about 3,000,000 feet, mak- 
ing the total shipments by water from Sabine Pass of 
46,000,000 feet. This lumber came from Orange, Tex., 
Beaumont, Tex., the mills in the immediate vicinity and, 
to some extent, from Lake Charles, La. 





Obituary. 


John McCullough Foster. 


John M. Foster departed this life at his residence in 
Kansas City, Mo., on December 22, 1899, at the age of 
sixty-seven, after a protracted illness. This announce- 
ment, which appeared in the local papers of Kansas City, 
and was copied extensively throughout the southwest, 
was received with deep regret by a Jarge number of lum- 
bermen and others, who had either enjoyed an acquaint- 
ance with the deceased which had made them intimate 
with his rare and sterling qualities, or who had known 
him in a business way and honored him as a man of the 
highest integrity. 

John McCullough Foster, until he was compelled to 
give up active business some six months ago, was 
directly and indirectly connected with the handling of 
lumber from early youth, first as a contractor and car- 
penter, he having been apprenticed to learn the carpen- 
ter’s trade at the age of sixteen; later as a retail lumber 
dealer and then as a manufacturer as well as dealer in 
lumber. His success was achieved not without difficul- 
ties and reverses, and when he located in Kansas in 1856 
he apparently took for his own motto that of the state 
of Kansas, “Ad astra per aspera.” From a very humble 
beginning, with nothing but his energy and determina- 
tion, backed by a reputation for honesty and integrity 
which enabled him to purchase a portion of his stock of 
lumber on credit for the yard which he established at 
Randolph, Kan., in 1879, before the railroad had been 








JOHN McCULLOUGH FOSTER. 


extended to that point, he lived to see the Foster Lumber 
Company, of which he was the president and which is 
owned entirely by the Foster family, become one of the 
leading line yard companies in the southwest, as well as 
an extensive manufacturing concern, with offices at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Houston, Tex., with several mills 
in Texas and a capital of something over a half million 
dollars. His life was one of activity, and most men 
would have succumbed to the ravages of the diseases 
which carried him away long before he did, as he had 
been a great sufferer for about three years before his 
death; but he would not give up, and until about July, 
1899, he spent practically all of his time at the mills of 
the company, to which he had devoted his energies since 
the Foster Lumber Company went into the manufacture 
of yellow pine. His life was one that compelled the 
respect of all who knew him, and he left a large number 
of sincere friends to mourn his loss. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Foster compiled for his 
children a genealogical history of the Foster family from 
the time of Alexander Foster, sr., the grandfather of 
John McCullough Foster, who was born in County 
Armough, Ireland, June 3, 1773, and who emigrated to 
America in 1793, settling in Pennsylvania. From this 
history the following interesting incidents in the life of 
John McCullough Foster are taken: 

John McCullough Foster was the eldest son of Samuel 
D. Foster (the second son of Alexander Foster, sr.) and 
Martha McCullough Foster. He was born at Belleville, 
Pa., January 5, 1832. He was married to Letitia Samp- 
son at McKeesport, Pa., on October 18, 1855. To them 
were born nine children, all of whom are living and all 
born at Leavenworth, Kan., with the exception of the 
eldest child, Anna, who was born at Dubuque, Ia. 

Mr. Foster was reared and educated at the old home- 
stead near McKeesport, Pa., until he was sixteen years 
of age, when he left home to go as an apprentice at, the 
carpenter trade with his uncle, David Foster, who con- 
ducted a carpenter and contracting business at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. His wages were to be $2.50 a month, or 
$30 a. year, for three years. After serving his time as an 
apprentice he embarked on a steamboat for St. Paul, 
Minn., with an uncle, John Foster, on March 16, 1852. 
He followed the carpenter and contracting business in 
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St. Paul until 1854, when he returned to Pittsburg and 
was employed in a carpenter shop there that winter. 
In 1855 he was married, and in the spring of 1856 he 
went to Dubuque, Ia., but returned to McKeesport, Pa., 
in the fall of the same year, remaining there until March 
4, 1857, when he left that place for Leavenworth, Kan., 
with his family, consisting at that time of his wife and 
one child. After remaining a short time at Leavenworth 
he went to Nebraska City, Neb., but stayed there only a 
few months, returning again to Leavenworth, where he 
decided to locate permanently. 

He engaged in the contracting business at Leaven- 
worth until 1870, when he took his initial step in the 
lumber business, entering into a partnership with A. J. 
Angell in the retail business on Cherokee street, buying 
out the yard of Thomas Cutts. Here he remained in 
business until 1875, when he sold out to Mr. Angell and 
moved to his farm ten miles west of Leavenworth. 

Having invested rather heavily in real estate in and 
around Leavenworth during the war, the depreciation in 
value was so great that he became entangled and lost 
practically everything. At the end of 1878 he had dis- 
posed of practically everything in the shape of property 
and applied the proceeds to his indebtedness. Summing 
up his indebtedness he found himself owing some $4,000 
more than the value of the residue of his property. 
After considering the situation he concluded to again 
engage in the lumber business to see if his losses could 
be regained, and at this point the start of the present 
successful Foster Lumber Company was made. 

In March, 1879, he and his third son, Benjamin (now 
general manager of the Foster Lumber Company), trav- 
eled west from Leavenworth in a. covered wagon with 
two dogs and two guns. After reaching Stockton, Kan., 
they drove across to Hays City and traveled along the 
line of the Union Pacific railroad. They first decided to 
locate at Bunker Hill, Kan., but not being satisfied they 
moved on to Randolph, where they found a prosperous 
town, surrounded by a fertile valley. Here Mr. Foster 
decided to start a yard, provided funds could be raised 
to buy an opening stock of lumber. Returning to Leav- 
enworth he raised $1,200 by mortgaging a farm in Ohio. 
He obtained letters of introduction from prominent busi- 
ness men of Leavenworth, among them Col. Abernathy, 
now president of the First National bank of Kansas City, 
and John F, Richards, now president of the Richards; & 
Conover Hardware Company, of Kansas City. Armed 
with these letters of introduction he left for Kansas 
City and made the acquaintance of Jay Coatsworth, of 
Henry, Barker & Coatsworth, then a large wholesale 
concern, and from this company purchased $5,000 worth 
of lumber for shipment to Randolph. After buying this 
stock he and his son Benjamin traveled back to Ran- 
dolph and commenced business April 22, 1879, with a 
borrowed capital of something over $1,000. 

Meeting with success at Randolph, Mr. Foster opened 
another yard that fall at Irving, Kan., which he put in 
charge of his second son, Thomas. By the first of Janu- 
ary, 1880, they had made an excellent showing and paid 
off a number of their old debts. During the following 
year a yard was opened at Olaburg and Benjamin placed 
in charge; also one at Leonardville, the management of 
which was given to Samuel, the oldest son. The busi- 
ness of these yards during 1883-84 was very successful, 
and the foundation of their success was really laid at 
that time, the Leonardville yard alone showing a gain 
of about $50,000 during 1883 and 1884. 

On the first of January, 1895, the three boys, Samuel, 
Thomas and Ben, were given an interest in the business, 
and the name of the firm changed to John Foster & Sons. 
The business was continued in this way for two or three 
years, when Samuel withdrew to engage in business for 
himself in Nebraska. In 1887 eleven more yards were 
added to the string and by 1890 they had twenty yards, 
all doing a profitable business. 

Toward the close of 1888 it was decided to remove to 
Kansas City and establish a wholesale trade from that 
point, as well as to make it the general office for the 
country yards. In accordance with this plan offices were 
established in the Keith & Perry building, February 22, 
1889. In 1890 John M. Foster left for Texas to make 
purchases for the wholesale trade and located on the 
Conroe branch of the Santa Fe, forty miles north of 
Houston. A planing mill was erected on this line and 
operated about two years at a good profit. In 1892 a 
saw mill was bought at Clinesburg on the same line of 
road. Then followed the years of depression from 1893 
to and including 1896. The business was continued, 
though at little profit, and in 1896 was incorporated 
under the name of the Foster Lumber Company, with a 
paid-up capital of $200,000, the stock being divided 
among the Foster family. The officers chosen at the 
first directors’ meeting and re-elected each year since 
were: John M. Foster, president; Thomas Foster, vice- 
president; Benjamin B. Foster, secretary and general 
manager, and George Foster, treasurer. Since incorpo- 
rating the business has grown beyond expectations and 
is now among the most successful lumber concerns in 
the southwest. 

Some six months before the death of Mr. Foster a 
joyous reunion of the family was held at the new home 
at the corner of Twenty-eighth and Troost streets, the 
occasion being “Mother” Foster’s sixty-sixth birthday, 
the children, sons, daughters-in-law and grandchildren, 
twenty-eight in all, being present. The family had not 
assembled before in years, and Mr. Foster referred to it 
with a great deal of pleasure, time and again, before his 
demise. 

In concluding the history he wrote, Mr. Foster men- 
tioned the following noteworthy fact: “With the excep- 
tion of William Foster, the third son of Samuel D. Fos- 
ter, who died quite young, and the infant. child of 
Mary Foster Craig, who died four days after birth, a 
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death has not occurred among his children, grandchil- 
dren or great-grandchildren passing through a period of 
seventy years and three or four generations. At this 
time the descendants of Samuel D. Foster number about 
fifty-five persons.” 

Resolutions of Respect. 


Whereas, We, the board of directors of the Houston Lum- 
ber Exchange, have learned with deep regret of the death 
at Kansas City, Mo., of Col. John M. Foster, president of 
the Foster Lumber Company, of Kansas City, and of the 
Trinity River Lumber Company, of Houston, Texas, which 
death occurred in Kansas City on December 22, 1899; be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Col. John M. Foster, the 
lumber trade of the United States has lost one of its most 
distinguished members, one who has been engaged in lum- 
bering for over a quarter of a century and who has, by his 
great ability, integrity and sound judgment founded for his 
family a lumber system which includes mills in Texas, 
wholesale departments in Kansas City and other large cities, 
and over thirty-five retail yards scattered over Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That in the death of Col. Foster, who was as 
president of the Trinity River Lumber Company a member 
of the Houston Lumber Exchange, the exchange has lost one 
of its most honored members and many of the members 
have lost a personal and valued friend. 

Resolved, That the sympathy of the members of the ex- 
change be extended to the bereaved family of our late col- 
league, and especially to his son, Thomas 8S. Foster, who 
dwells here among us. 

Resolved, That two copies of these resolutions be fur- 
nished to Mr. Foster, one to be retained by himself and one 
to be transmitted to his family; also that copies be supplied 
to the lumber trade press. 

Houston LUMBER EXCHANGE. 
S. F. Carter, President. 
Cc. A. Newning, Secretary. 





Mrs. John S. Carpenter Curtis. 


At her home in Clinton, Ia., on the morning of Wednes- 
day, December 27, Mrs. John S. Carpenter Curtis died, 
after an illness of but short duration. She was seventy- 
seven years of age, having been born March 31, 1822, at, 
Green, Chenango county, New York. She was married 
to John S. Curtis, who still survives her, at Oxford, 
N. Y., in 1841. To them ten children were born, three 
of whom are now living and are prominent in the lum- 
ber and sash and door world. They are Ex-Congressman 
George M. Curtis and Charles F. Curtis, of the great 
sash and door concern of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, 
Ia., and Cornelius S. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis. 

Besides her sons Mrs. Curtis leaves a brother, Judson 
E. Carpenter, president of Curtis Bros. & Co., and for 
many years a resident of Clinton, but now vice-president 
and manager of the Brainerd & Northern railroad, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, where he is now located. 
She also leaves three sisters—Mrs, M. C. Yale, of Minne- 
apolis, mother of 8S. M. Yale, manager of the Minneapolis 
house of Curtis & Yale Company; Mrs. L. C. Chamber- 
lin, of Mount Vernon, Wash., and Mrs. E. V. Green, of 
Clinton. 

Mrs. Curtis went to Rochelle, Ill., with her husband 
in 1856, and in 1868 they moved to Clinton to join their 
sons, and have since made that city their home. She 
was possessed of a beautiful Christian character and 
was beloved by all who knew her. 

The funeral services were held from the family resi- 
dence in Clinton Saturday afternoon, December 30, Rev. 
J. F. Sanders, pastor of the First Baptist church, of 
which she was a member, officiating. The interment 
was at Springdale cemetery, Clinton. 





Gurdon K, Jackson. 


Gurdon K. Jackson died at Bay City, Mich., at mid- 
night on Saturday. He was born at Algonac in 1840 
and at the age of eighteen began in the lumbering 
business, which he followed to the end. He came to 
Bay City in 1863 and engaged in the commission, 
inspecting and shipping business on an extensive scale. 
He handled as much as 60,000,000 feet in a single year 
during the palmy days of lumber shipping on the Sag- 
inaw river, his business during a long series of years 
running from 30,000,000 to 45,000,000 feet annually. 
Probably no individual commission firm on the river 
handled a greater quantity of lumber than Mr, Jack- 
son. He had also other interests and was known 
among men as upright and honorable in all his dealings 
with his fellows. He was a director in the Commer- 
cial and First National Banks. His health has been 
failing for some years. 





Mrs. Charles W. Gates. 


Mrs. C. W. Gates, wife of C. W. Gates, of the Fordyce 
Lumber Company, of Fordyce, Ark., died suddenly at 
that place on Tuesday, January 2. 

That was the information brought to the American 
Lumberman late on Thursday afternoon in a brief tele- 
gram. The words of condolence and consolation which 
are in our hearts drop cold and leaden in the types 
and look when written like the scattering flakes of snow 
which whirl down through the gray day, through the 
gray smoke—to the gray winter street. 

Where one can take the hand of a friend and look into 
his eye and tell him these things personally, it is bet- 
ter so. 

Mrs. Gates was the sympathetic center of a cheerful 
and well appointed home and as such will always live 
in the loving memory of even those who knew her but 
casually, To her husband and family her memory will 
be an ever-green shrine of loving worship. 

It is not easy to say, with John Vance Cheney, “For- 
ever the flower of sorrow buds and blows,” but it is best 
to know that it is true. 

He who comes season in and season out, day in and 
day out, amid summer’s bloom and winter’s snow, has 


tarried an instant in that home at Fordyce and left 
it in mourning; and the friends here of the husband 
and father of that household stop for a moment in 
the feverish rush toward the “over yonder,” to send 
hearts full of sympathy and to accentuate their feeling 
by saying with Cheney, that it is even so: “There is 
never a home by the Ganges’ side where none have 
died.” 





Hymeneal. 


Berkshire-Clem. 


Ben Hershey Berkshire, the well known retail lumber 
dealer of Missouri, with yards at Fordland and Seymour, 
in that state, residing at the former point, is a born 
humorist. He has perpetrated many practical jokes on 
his friends in the past, but the latest one has some seri- 
ous sides to it. For a number of years his friends have 
advised him that ‘he was good looking enough and sufli- 
ciently successful in business to settle down and become 
a benedict. He laughed at their advice, but all the-while 
has been quietly planning to surprise them, and a few 
weeks ago invited his father, John Berkshire, of the 
Ozark Land & Lumber Company, of Winona, Mo., and 
his mother to meet him in Kansas City if it were con- 
venient. The father and mother appreciated the possi- 
bilities of a reunion with their son, who occasionally 
visits them, but who is applying his energies almost 
exclusively to his lumber business. ‘They retorted with 
a request for him to join them at their hotel in Kansas 
City and at the hour appointed Ben marched into the 
hotel, accompanied by his bride, who had hitherto been 
known as Miss Margaret Clem, one of the society belles 
of Fordland. Introductions followed, and while none of 
the participants to this peculiar interview fainted, the 
father and mother were greatly surprised, although 
delighted with the charming daughter which Ben had 
brought to them. He was promptly forgiven for this 
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offense against the previously expressed desires of his 
parents, and his friends of the Hoo-Hoo Order have since 
forgiven him, but some of his friends on the Mississippi 
river will learn here for the first time of Ben’s sudden 
exit from bachelordom. The Lumberman is not entirely 
reconciled as yet, but we shall hope that the holiday 
season will sufliciently mellow our disposition to lead us 
to a complete and final forgiveness of Ben for this vio- 
lation of the ordinary rules of decorous society. We 
should have been notified in advance and have received a 
portion of the wedding cake. 





Huntington-Gilbert. 


Harry W. Huntington, now of Hollins, Ala., soon to 
be at Birmingham, Ala., known to many yellow pine lum- 
ber manufacturers in the southern states, was married 
January 1 to Miss Irene Alice Gilbert, of Owosso, Mich. 

The ceremony occurred at the home of the bride’s 
parents at Owosso, and as this number of the American 
Lumberman reaches its readers in the south Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntington will be just about arriving at Birming- 
ham, which is to be their future home, and where they 
will be after January 20 at home at 530 North Twenty- 
third street. Mr. and Mrs. Huntington on their bridal 
journey visited friends in Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati, going to those several cities in the order named. 

Mrs. Huntington is a member of one of the best known 
families in Michigan, her father being prominent as a 
citizen and man of worth and integrity in his part of the 
state. She is accomplished in art and letters and is 
eminently fitted to preside over the home of her talented 
husband. 

We are pleased to print herewith a portrait of Mr. 
Huntington. This gentleman was born in Williamsport, 
Pa., on April 2, 1870, and lived in that city until four- 
teen years old. After that he spent two years in a 


Corning, N. Y., academy, leaving there at the age of six- 
teen. He then returned to Williamsport with a view of 
entering the lumber business for his life work. He 
realized that he needed some practical education in the 
way of a knowledge of bookkeeping and stenography, and 
while working in the saw mill of Brown, Clark & Howe, 
at Williamsport, which mill, by the way, is still running, 
he studied at night school the branches of which he most 
desired to get knowledge. 

Mr. Huntington’s first position with a southern lum- 
ber concern was with the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
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pany, at Orange, Texas, in 1890. He was there three 
years. After that he was successively with the Bemis 
Lumber Company, Kansas City; the Bemis Lumber Com- 
pany, Texarkana; the Ruddock Cypress Company, of 
Ruddock, La.; the tie and timber department of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company, at St. Louis; and then for a 
considerable while with the Big Creek Lumber Company, 
at Pollock, La., from which latter point he went to Hol- 
lins, Ala., in August, 1898. 

Mr. Huntngton has charge of the order and shipping 
department of the Sample Lumber Company at Hollins, 
and as indicated above will assume a similar position 
with the company at Birmingham, when their office is 
removed to that place this month. 





Torinus-Matthews. 


L. E. Torinus, vice-president of the St. Croix Lum- 
ber Company, of Stillwater, Minn., and manager of 
its Minneapolis office, was married December 27 to Miss 
Mary J. Matthews, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Matthews, of Stillwater. 





CASUALTIES. 


At Anchor, Ill., N. M. Campbell & Son lost their stock 
of lumber by fire on January 1. Loss $4,000; not heavily 
insured. 

The saw mill of Charles H. Barnaby, at Greencastle, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire on December 27, resulting in 
a loss of $9,000. Mr. Barnaby made a specialty of band 
sawed oak and had many contracts ahead. The plant 
will be rebuilt at once. Insurance $5,000. 


The C. L. Colman Lumber Company, of La Crosse, 
Wis., recently sustained damages estimated at 7,000 
through fire at its branch yard at Canton, Minn. Loss 
said to be covered by insurance. 

The woodworking department of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers, at Indianapolis, Ind., was burned on 
December 29. Loss estimated at $15,000. 

The Nottingham & Wrenn Company, at Norfolk, Va., 
recently sustained damages through fire at its plant in 
that city. Loss estimated at $8,000. 

A recent blaze destroyed the cooper shop of Doud, 
Sons & Co., at La Crosse, Wis. Loss, $10,000. 

The saw mill of Theodore Moore, at Carthage, Ind., 
was burned on December 27. Loss about $1,800. 


On December 28 fire destroyed the saw mill of the 
Perkins Manufacturing Company and the Georgia Iron 
Works, at Augusta, Ga., both concerns being owned 
principally by H. C. Perkins. Loss estimated at $175,000, 
of which $125,000 is reported on the lumber plant, 
machinery and finished lumber of the Perkins Manu- 
facturing Company. ‘The property was insured for 
$95,000. 

Hayward Bros. lost their offices and storage buildings 
at Mount Vernon, IIl., by fire on January 1. Loss 
reported at $10,000, including Henry Hobbs’ machine 
shop. 

The saw mill of John M. Peters, jr., at Bleecker, N. Y., 
was burned December 30, entailing a loss of $2,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt and in operation by June 1, next. 

The old saw mill of the Dubuque Lumber Company, at 
Dubuque, Ia., was burned December 31. The plant had 
not been operated for nearly ten years. 

The Enterprise Lumber Factory, owned by Mrs. S. V. 
Maynard, at Barnwell, S. C., was burned December 23. 
The plant had been leased to Jarratt & Hastings, who 
had been exporting lumber to Liverpool. There was no 
insurance. 
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The Osage County Co-operative Association, of Over- 
brook, Kan., has sold out to Charles P. Banker. 
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©. D. Johnson, general sales manager of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company, of St, Louis, Mo., was a Chi- 
cago visitor on Tuesday last. 

H. C. Walker and H. P. Henderson, of John A. Gauger 
& Co.’s road force, have been in the city this week getting 
ready for the early spring campaign. 

©. W. Radford, of Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
expects to leave the first of next week for New York, 
from which place he will sail for Porto Rico, expecting 
to be absent five or six weeks. 

T. K. Edwards, the well known lumber agent of the 
Illinois Central railroad, with headquarters in this 
city, is now making a tour of the south in the interest 
of his road and its patrons. 

The Arthur Gourley Company, of this city, starts out 
the new year by renovating, redecorating and in a meas- 
ure remodeling its 'wenty-second street office. The 
company has done a good business during the past sea- 
son, but expects to do even better the coming year. 

The firm of MeDavic & Hanna, lumber dealers at 
Denver, Colo,, have removed to new offices at room 48 
3ank block, Seventeenth and Arapahoe streets, that 
city. Mr. Hanna, of this firm, is well known to mem- 
bers of the Hoo-Hoo order as the Vicegerent Snark 
for Colorado for the current year. 

Thomas A, Orr was, dating from January 2 of this 
year, admitted to partnership. in the iron and steel 
brokerage firm of Robinson & Orr, one of the promin- 
ent firms in that line of business at Pittsburg, Pa. The 
firm is now composed of J. F. Robinson, Robert A. Orr 
and Thomas A. Orr. 

Horace B. Metz, who travels in the copper country of 
northern Michigan for Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in Chicago last week and paid the Lumberman 
office a visit on Friday. Mr. Metz reports a very 
active trade in upper Michigan with prospects for a 
good demand during the coming season. 


The Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, of this city, 
through its president, Herman Paepcke, last week 
remitted to the chief of the Chicago fire department a 
check for $200, to be applied to the firemen’s pension 
fund. This liberal gift was in token of the company’s 
appreciation of the efficient work of the fire department 
at the time of the blaze at its Illinois street plant 
December 27. 

The Chicago offices of the Southern’ Railway Com- 
pany, which have been heretofore located at 80 Adams 
street, have been removed to the Temple Court building, 
225 Dearborn street, corner Quincy and Dearborn, ‘The 
representatives of the Southern railway occupying this 
office are 8. C. Nefler, commercial agent; J. C. Beam, 
jr., northwestern passenger agent, and J. F, Olsen, agent 
land and industrial department. 


The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
Wis., has purchased a one-half interest in the retail 
lumber business of H. M. Johnson, at Baraboo, Wis. 
A new corporation has been organized to conduct this 
business under the name of the H. M. Johnston Lumber 
Company, composed of Alexander Stewart, president; 
Walter Alexander, vice-president, and H. M, John- 
ston, secretary, treasurer and general manager. 


George P, Miller, for several years manager of the 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, Madison, Wis., 
paid a hurried business visit to Chicago last Saturday. 
Mr. Miller states that he has resigned his position with 
the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, taking 
effect January 1, and disposed of his interest in the 
concern to engage in business on his own account. His 
plans for the future are as yet not matured. 


C. L. Cross, representative in this territory of the 
Southern Cypress Company, Limited, of New Orleans, 
La., reports having had a splendid trade in cypress dur- 
ing the last two months. In November Mr. Cross dis- 
posed of 142 cars of cypress, and in December 121 cars, 
an unusually large amount for this season of the year. 
He says that inquiries and orders are still coming in, 
evidencing an active trade for the balance of the win- 
ter and spring. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Thursday last from 
L. D. Rodibaugh and J. G. Knox, of the Indiana Lumber 
Company, a new corporation that has recently built a 
saw mill at Wabeno, Wis. The company was formed at 
Goshen, Ind., and began erecting the mill at Wabeno last 
August. L. D. Rodibaugh is president, E. D. Rodibaugh 
vice-president, W. F. Smith secretary and J. G. Knox 
treasurer. The mill will cut hardwoods, pine and hem- 
lock and is about ready to begin operations. 


O. O. Agler, secretary and manager of the F. W. 
Upham Lumber Company, Old Colony building, this city, 
left this week for a trip to the Pacific coast, accom- 
panied by his wife. Mr. Agler intends to be absent about 
a month. The trip is solely for recreation; at the same 
time Mr. Agler intends to look into the conditions of the 
jumbering industry on the Pacifie coast before his 
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return, which is a natural proceeding for an eastern 
Jumberman who has not before been afforded this oppor- 
tunity. 


C. P. Bowen, selling representative of the Nebagamon 
Lumber Company, the Weyerhaeuser institution whose 
big mill is at Lake Nebagamon, Wis., spent the holi- 
days with his family, who reside in this city. He says 
the company’s stocks are at a rather low point, corre- 
sponding to the average condition through the north- 
west. Mr. Bowen is a veteran white pine salesman, and 
has been with the Weyerhaeusers many years. No one 
stands higher with his employers and with the trade 
that knows him than he. 


Among the interesting items of railway news which 
has lately come to us is the announcement of General 
Manager I. 8. Crapo, of the Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company, under a Detroit (Mich.) date line, announcing 
the appointment of A. Patriarche as traffic manager of 
that road. It will be remembered by our readers that 
the Pere Marquette railroad, formerly the Flint & Pere 
Marquette, is now the owner of the hitherto independent 
lines known as the Chicago & West Michigan, and the 
Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western railroads. 


A. W. Wylie, for some time past representing various 
northern manufacturing concerns in this market, has 
been appointed to the Chicago agency of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and has moved his 
office from 1314 Monadnock block to 929 in the same 
building, where the Chicago headquarters of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company are located. J. B. Chipman, 
who was local representative of this concern for the past 
several months, has returned to St. Louis, where he has 
been appointed to another capacity in the selling 
department. 


Many of our readers have inquired of the Lumberman 
as to the probable future of the projected plant of the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
in view of the recent death of W. E. Sawyer, which had 
been preceded by the death of Mr. Austin and Mr, Arnold, 
members of the company. It is the pleasure of the 
American Lumberman now to state that W. W. Cargill, 
capitalist and grain dealer of La Crosse, Wis., who 
was a heavy stockholder in the company, has determined 
to perfect the plant at Pine Bluff, and to carry on the 
business in the manner contemplated by the late W. E. 
Sawyer, whose ambition was to equip a mill unequaled 
in economical handling and perfection of output. Mr. 
Cargill has high hopes of having the mill in operation 
by March 1. 

Col. F. A. Copeland, president of the La Crosse Lumber 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., upon December 31 completed 
the legal disintegration of that company’s corporate 
existence, and the property has been deeded to Col. 
Copeland, who bought up such of the stock of the com- 
pany as he had not already previously owned. G. B. 
Grigg, secretary and treasurer of the La Crosse Lumber 
Company, has about closed up his own affairs in the 
west, and has established himself in the lumber business 
in Philadelphia. In this business Mr. Grigg will be fol- 
lowed by the best wishes of a multitude of social and 
business men in the west, and there is no doubt he will 
be also followed by a great many carloads of western 
lumber when he shall have become definitely established ; 
at which time we will have somewhat further to say 
about this gentleman, 


While in Saginaw a few days ago the editor enjoyed 
a visit with W. H. Presser, president of W. H. Presser 
& Sons, proprietors of the Michigan saw works, of that 
city. That gentleman has been engaged in the business 
of manufacturing saws for the last thirty-eight years, 
and the past year was one of the most prosperous years 
in the history of the business. The facilities of his com- 
pany were thoroughly employed and the demand upon 
the company for its products suggested an addition to 
the plant,*which was promptly erected so that the busi- 
ness of the new year can be more readily accommodated. 
Mr. Presser is in vigorous health and is one of those 
men who enjoy their business success, and he promises 
to be a factor in the trade for many years to come, as 
his methods and the character of his goods are such as 
to perpetuate the relationships once entered into with 
the trade. 


Luke B. Conroy, general manager of the Alamogordo 
Lumber Company, manufacturer of Sacramento mountain 
pine and red spruce at Alamogordo, N. M., visited the 
office of the Lumberman this week on his way to the 
southwest, from Scranton, Pa., the home of F. L. Peck, 
president of the company, and also of other officers 
of the company, with whom he has been having a con- 
ference. Mr. Conroy says that the two big Allis band 
mills are in successful operation, and that the company 
expects to run the plant night and day during the 
coming year, with a daily output of about 200,000 feet 
of lumber. He says that much of the company’s pine is 
as soft and easily workable as the hard pines in the 
north, while they have also considerable pine of the 
scrub variety. The company has a large trade in Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Colorado. Alamogordo is located six 
miles from El Paso, Texas, a sixty-hour ride from Chi- 
cago on the Santa Fe railway. 


George 8. Long, who has been for many years sales 
manager of the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., and who in that position and by his general 
ability as a lumberman has achieved in his modest way 
no small degree of fame among the white pine manu- 
facturers of the northwest, retired on December 31 from 
that position to join hands with the wholesale concern, 
the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of Madison, 
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Wis. This is a company which in addition to its whole- 
sale business does an extensive retail business, with a 
line of yards in Wisconsin and adjacent territory. Mr. 
Long will be much missed, especially from the grading 
and price list councils of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association. He was for a long while. chair- 
man of the Bureau of Uniform grades, and to his skill, 
diplomatic talents and energy was largely due the suc- 
cess of that body which has inaugurated a new era in 
lumber grading, having been copied more or less success- 
fully in other lines of woods and in other sections. He 
will be wished the highest success in his new connection, 
and that his investment in the Madison company may 
make him a millionaire. 





Changes on the [lilwaukee Road. 


Several important changes have been announced within 
a week in some of the leading official positions in the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. A. C. Bird, who 
since December, 1895, has filled the important position 
of general traflic manager with signal ability and gen- 
eral acceptance to the company and to the patrons of 
the road, has been promoted to the third vice-presidency. 
Mr. Bird has long been recognized as one of the most 
able traffic men in the country, and it is understood 
that in his new office he will still concern himself with 
traffic management. 

J. H. Hiland, who since February, 1889, has been gen- 
eral freight agent, and who since that time has been 
second in rank to Mr. Bird, has been promoted to the 
latter’s vacated position. Mr. Hiland has been with the 
Milwaukee road since September, 1887, and before that 
was at Minneapolis. 

H. R. Williams, who has been general superintendent, 
has been appointed general manager, vice W. G. Collins, 
resigned. Mr. Collins has been in ill health for some 
time and found it necessary to take an absolute rest. He 
has been with the Milwaukee since 1877, since 1889 
general manager. It is understood that he will travel 
for a year or so and seek health up the Nile and else- 
where in the east. 

Important changes on the official staff of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul seem to come in ten-year cycles. 
It is pleasant to note that the appointments noted above 
are all well-earned promotions, that will meet the 
approval of the public that has to do with the occu- 
pants of those. important positions. 





A New Chicago Firm. 


On January 1 a new firm entered the lumber business 
in Chicago. It is composed of O. B. Barker, jr., and 
Wyly E. Hooper, and will sail under the title of Barker 
& Hooper, with office at 1104 Bedford building, corner of 
Dearborn and Adams streets. ‘The name of the partners 
in the new enterprise will have a familiar sound in the 
lumber world. Mr. Barker is a son of O. B. Barker, who 
for forty-three years has been in the lumber business 
in this city, connected with the Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaick Company, of this city, and who is also inter- 
ested in the 1. Stephenson Company, operating at Wells 
and Flat Rock, Mich., and in N. Ludington & Co., of 
Marinette, Wis. The younger Mr. Barker has had no 
previous connection with the lumber business, although 
it cannot be said to be an exactly new field for him, as 
he was virtually born a lumberman. He was educated 
in the schools of Chicago and attended the Lewis insti- 
tute, where he received a training which eminently fits 
him for business life. 

Wyly E. Hooper is the oldest son of E, E. Hooper, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
He also was educated in Chicago and graduated from 
the West Side High School about seven years ago. For 
a year after his graduation he was in the American 
Trust & Savings bank, and then accepted a position with 
the Chicago Coal & Lumber Company, Old Colony build- 
ing, where he remained for five years. For the past year 
he has been with Francis Beidler & Co. as city salesman. 
Thus it will be seen that Mr. Hooper has obtained a 
practical experience in the lumber business which covers 
all of the departments. 

The new firm will not confine itself to any particular 
line, but expects to handle all kinds of lumber, including 
white pine, hemlock, yellow pine and the hardwoods. As 
Mr. Hooper says, it will “handle everything from saw- 
dust up,” making a specialty of the manufacturing trade. 
It is this branch with which Mr. Hooper has become 
most familiar during his connection with Francis Beidler 
& Co. and which he believes offers the best field for a 
profitable business. The firm does not expect to confine 
its operations to Chicago, but will solicit trade from all 
quarters. Its final connections are not yet fully com- 
pleted, but it has arrangements which will give it ample 
stock to ship on, not only for carload shipments direct 
from the mills, but also in the wagon load trade in the 
city. 

Financially the new firm starts out on a solid basis. 
While the elder Mr, Barker will have no active connec- 
tion with the business, it is understood that his money 
and credit are back of it, and this should be an ample 
guarantee of financial standing. 

Mr. Hooper expects to leave for the north within the 
next week to visit various mill points and complete 
arrangements which have been under negotiation for 
handling stocks in that section. 

The Lumberman is glad to welcome the new firm into 
the ranks and extends to it the right hand of fellowship. 
Both members are young and energetic and start outwith 
a firm determination to succeed. That alone is half the 
battle, and their friends, among which the Lumberman 
is glad to be numbered, have no doubt of the ultimate 
result. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The first week of the new year has not been prolific 
of a heavy movement in lumber, though reports from all 
the principal markets are agreed that the business dur- 
ing the entire holiday season was above the average. 
Lumbermen are not worrying much about the future; 
they care little whether 1900 be the last year of the 
nineteenth century or the first year of the twentieth; 
it promises to be at least as good a year for business 
as was 1899 and no one could ask more than that. 
Probably never before was the expectation of a good 
trade so general. That is one of the strong features of 
the situation. Confidence begets confidence and after 
all it is confidence that forms the principal foundation 
of commercial prosperity. There is a firmness to the 
lumber market in all lines almost unparalleled at this 
season of the year. Perhaps prices may have sagged 
off a trifle on some things because of a letup in the 
demand, but everything that has been lost in this way 
will undoubtedly be regained just as soon as the spring 
trade shall open. There is a general shortage of dry 
stock, both at the mills and at distributing markets, 
more pronounced perhaps in white pine than any- 
thing else, but stocks are considerably below normal in 
all lines of lumber. This naturally has a tendency 
to stiffen values and if there shall be an active demand 
early in the season it may result in higher prices for 
some things. 





* * * 


Conditions which have existed for several months 
past naturally have a tendency to increase the produc- 
tion of lumber. Mills will be crowded to their full 
capacity during the coming season, or at least so long 
as the present basis of prices shall obtain. Such stimu- 
lated production must sooner or later have a depress- 
ing effect upon values but it is not likely to come until 
late in the season, if at all during the year. With only 
an average demand it would take a long time to fill 
out depleted stocks and restore normal conditions as 
regards the supply of lumber in sight. Owing to a 
diminishing supply of timber the output of white pine 
cannot be greatly increased, if at all, but the next few 
years will probably see a growing production of south- 
ern pine and Pacific coast woods. The amount of hard- 
wood output, particularly that of southern manufacture, 
will depend largely upon weather conditions. Two 
years ago the mills in the south were unable to operate 
continuously for a large portion of the season, while 
last year there was little delay on account of rain, 
practically none because of floods, and very little because 
of low water in the streams. If the coming season 
shall be a favorable one for operating in the hardwood 
timber the cut will undoubtedly be a large one, though 
probably not much heavier than during 1899. In spruce, 
hemlock, North Carolina pine and cypress the cut is 
not likely to be much greater this year than it was 
last, and that cut was barely sufficient to supply the 
current demand. Thus it would appear that should 
expectations regarding the consumption of lumber be 
realized the present shortage in stocks will obtain 
throughout the coming season. 

* * * 


A couple of months ago it was figured that the short- 
age of white pine stocks would amount in round num- 
bers to 1,000,000,000, as compared with the same date 
a year previous. Since that time it is probable that 
the shortage has been somewhat reduced. Trade natu- 
rally fell off a little with the approach of winter, and 
owing to favorable weather the mills were able to run 
much later than had been expected. But nevertheless 
the shortage of low-grade boards is a very pronounced 
one. This condition applies to practically all of the 
mills, whether they be located in the interior or at 
upper lake points. Of the stocks on dock at Ashland 
and Duluth it is said there is not to exceed 20,000,000 
feet unsold at each place, while a considerable per- 
centage of next season’s product has already been dis- 
posed of. No. 4 and No. 5 boards are practically out 
of the market for the time being, and much of the 
lumber sold to be cut next season consists of these 
grades. Mill men are holding their remaining stock for 
higher prices than those at which sales were made pre- 
vious to the close of navigation and they also want top 
prices on contracts for next season. At some of the 
leading distributing centers like Chicago the supply 
of white pine is heavier than it was a year ago, but 
because of the general shortage at the mills that con- 
dition will have very little effect upon the general 
situation. 

* * * 

Of Jate the weather has been favorable to logging 
operations in the northern woods. There is still a lack 
of snow in some localities, but the weather has been 
reasonably cold, the swamps and lakes are well frozen 
over and at most of the camps hauling has begun. 
The season is about two or three weeks late, but work 
will be rushed to make up for lost time and no falling 
off in the expected cut is probable if the weather shall 
continue cold from now on until the latter part of 
February. It is expected that there will be a large 
input of logs in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Labor is now more plentiful, but there is considerable 
trouble because of men shifting around among the 
different camps. On this account it is not possible, so 
logging contractors say, to get the usual amount of 
work out of a crew. With the high scale of wages pre- 
vailing and the increased cost of all supplies logging 
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this winter will be more expensive than it was last 
year and this is another thing that will tend to 
strengthen the lumber market. As has been stated, a 
large number of the mills will operate right through 
the winter and most of the others are figuring on start- 
ing up earlier than usual in the spring. This will 
bring lumber of the new cut onto the market earlier 
than customary, but what effect such a condition will 
have on prices remains to be seen. 

* * * 


Holiday inactivity is reported from St. Louis and 
other points in the southwest. The country yard trade 
especially is light. Spring buying is expected to begin 
early, however, and a good trade in this direction is 
anticipated for the entire season. The demand for rail- 
road and car material is as active as ever. Nearly all 
of the southern mills that cater to this business have 
plenty of orders on hand and are getting good prices 
for the stock they cut. The report of the Yellow Pine 
Clearing House for November does not show any 
accumulation of stock at the mills during that month. 
The total shipments reported by 142 concerns aggre- 
gated 135,654,000 feet as against a total cut by the 
same concerns of 134,918,000 feet. In Missouri, Texas, 
Alabama and Georgia the shipments exceeded the cut 
by about 13,000,000 feet, over 10,000,000 feet of which 
must be credited to Texas. This bears out the asser- 
tions made regarding an active yard trade in the lone 
star state. Missouri, Kansas and Texas were the larg- 
est consumers of yellow pine during November, accord- 
ing to this report, though Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
took over 20,000,000 feet in the aggregate. Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York and the New England 
states are credited with shipments amounting to about 
5,000,000 feet. During December it is said that the 
mills accumulated some stock, but the shortage as com- 
pared with a year ago is still a heavy one. 

* nS a 

Conditions in that portion of the southern pine ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi river are fully as favor- 
able as they are in the west. Our Brunswick, Ga., cor- 
respondent reports no dullness in the market at that 
place. There is a tendency toward an advance of ocean 
freight rates because of a shortage in the tonnage. More 
boats are available for coastwise shipments than for for- 
eign. But in spite of all this the shipments for Decem- 
ber are reported to have been above normal. The agree- 
ment which has been reached betwen mill men and their 
employes in the Pensacola district became effective Jan- 
uary 1, and it is now hoped that no further trouble will 
occur at the mills there. The timber trade at Mobile is 
quiet, owing to the holidays. A better supply of logs is 
reported in the Moss Point and Pascagoula districts, 
where the mills are preparing to run day and night. 
Sawed timbers are quoted at 16 cents at Mobile. The 
interior trade is reported to be very good, with prospects 
of an active local demand during the coming season. 

*% * % 

There has not been much change in cypress conditions 
during the week. Prices are very stiff, however. An 
advance of 50 cents a thousand was made a couple of 
weeks ago, owing to the increase in freight rates, and it 
is expected that a further advance of $2 a thousand will 
be made during the present month. Stocks at the mills 
are said to be in fair shape, but not as heavy as they 
were a year ago at this time. There probably will be 
some increase in the supply before spring, thus putting 
the mills in good shape to fill orders promptly. Many of 
the eastern markets are complaining of a shortage in 
the cypress supply, but this is occasioned more by a 
scarcity of vessels than it is because of inability of the 
mills along the Atlantic and gulf coasts to fill orders. 
The barging of cypress up the Mississippi river to St. 
Louis for distribution at that point has Deen interfered 
with this fall by low water in the river, and it is now 
said that ice is qelaying the arrval of several large 
bargeloads that had been expected. The retail yards in 
the southwest are now handling considerable cypress, 
and there has been a steady increase in the demand all 
season for factory jumber and tank stock. 

* - ~ 


The North Carolina pine mills are running steadily 
and report plenty of orders for both dressed and rough 
lumber for immediate shipment. The supply of rough 
lumber is said to be very limited, and although dressed 
stocks are fuller there is by no means a surplus. Prices 
are steady and there may be a further advance within 
the next month or two, as it is now anticipated that 
spring trade will open up early. There are excellent 
prospects for North Carolina pine in the export trade 
as well as in the home market. During the past season 
a large quantity of lumber has been shipped foreign, and 
it is believed that this business will increase steadily. 

7 * * 


Our eastern reports continue to exhibit a favorable 
tone. Navigation closed on the Penobscot river in Maine 
December 29, thus stopping to a large extent the move- 
ment of lumber, but operations are being carried actively 
forward in the woods. There has been a lack of snow 
so far this season, thus delaying hauling, but neverthe- 
less it is expected that there will be a good cut of logs, 
better even than last season, and the lumbermen of New 
England generally look for an active year in that section. 
The advance in freight rates made on January 1 is 
something of a disturbing element in the eastern markets 
and is causing considerable discussion among lumber- 
men. The advance made by the trunk lines amounts 
to 3 to 4 cents a hundred and it is expected that this 
increase in cost of transportation will be added to the 
price of lumber. Higher values for white pine are pre- 
dicted in New York city, especially for the lower grades, 


Spruce is scarcer than ever and prices are held more 
stiffly. The hemlock mills have plenty of orders, with 
prices still showing an upward tendency. Building pros- 
pects in all the eastern cities are considered good for 
the coming season. The outlook at Baltimore, Md., is 
very satisfactory, especially in the hardwood export 
trade. Foreign holdings it is said have been reduced 
considerably because buyers on the other side have held 
back orders, owing to high prices in this country. At 
the Lake Erie distributing markets stocks of western 
lumber are heavier than had been anticipated earlier in 
the season. Trade is reported to be quiet, but prices 
are firm and there is a general expectation of an active 
demand in the early spring. 
* * © 

Mills on the Pacific coast have just closed up a busy 
year and are preparing for another active season. 
Demand for lumber in the rail trade is increasing stead- 
ily and the export business of the past season was about 
the best ever known. For two or three years the Cali- 
fornia trade has been somewhat light, but the outlook 
is very encouraging in that state now. Prices are firm 
all along the coast, and there is a tendency toward an 
advance which is likely to culminate in higher prices 
before the new year shall be many weeks old. Plenty 
of timber buyers are still said to be on the coast, but the 
deniand for timber lands is hardly as active as it was a 
few months ago. The Washington shingle manufactur- 
ers have strengthened their organization within the past 
two or three weeks and now are apparently in full con- 
trol of the situation. The mills are nearly all closed 
down and are not expected to start up again until after 
February 1. In the meantime the stock of Pacific coast 
shingles is being steadily reduced and a strong market 
is in prospect for the spring. 

* fe _ 

The hardwood trade opens up well with the new year. 
There is a good demand for all kinds of stock, particu- 
larly from the agricultural implement factories, and no 
relief from the scarcity in supplies is in sight at pres- 
ent. Any change in prices that may occur between now 
and spring will be upward rather than downward. The 
supply of basswood is already about exhausted and a 
famine is expected before any of the new cut shall be 
available for shipment. Quarter sawed and plain sawed 
oak, ash, poplar and cottonwood are also very scarce. 
Michigan maple, which has been in plentiful supply and 
sold at comparatively low prices all last season, has at 
last taken an upward turn. An advance of $2 a thousand 
has been made by the Michigan mill men, bringing their 
prices up to $9, $13 and $18, a basis which it is said 
they propose to adhere to. Mill men are not falling over 
themselves to dispose of the coming season’s hardwood 
cut, and buyers are naturally holding back as long as 
possible in the hope that the market may fall off some- 
what. Some of the large wholesale consumers, however, 
who were caught short on supplies last season, are 
endeavoring to provide for their wants early this year 
and are reported to have paid some pretty stiff prices on 
contracts. Taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion it is expected that a high market will rule on hard- 
woods throughout the season. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 


Trade in the wholesale yards is not very active this 
week. Nevertheless all the dealers report a_ better 
holiday demand than usual. Not much is expected from 
the country yards at this season, but there are indica- 
tions that dealers will do their spring buying earlier 
than they ordinarily do. Chicago is not much of a mar- 
ket for retail dealers to stock up in, or rather has not 
been for several seasons past, this class of trade going 
largely to the northern yards and distributing centers. 
But Chicago stocks are now in better shape than almost 
anywhere else in the field and therefore dealers here feel 
that they will have a decided advantage when it comes 
to filling the rush orders that are expected to follow 
upon the resumption of building operations early in 
the spring. Since Christmas a number of local planing 
mills have been shut down and this has caused some 
delay in getting out orders for dressed stock promptly, 
but that is usual in the holiday season. Now that 
inventories have been taken, it is expected that country 
retailers will be anxious to shape up their stocks as 
soon as possible, particularly as the general feeling 
exists that there is to be no decline in prices this win- 
ter. That is why the wholesalers here are expecting the 
spring demand to open earlier than usual. 

Scarcely any letup has been noticed in the demand 
from manufacturing sources. It is true that a large 
number of woodworking plants of all descriptions were 
shut down during the holidays, but the usual. period 
for repairs has been cut as short as possible and by next 
week nearly all these plants will again be in active 
operation. The box factories are still clamoring for 
material and the supply of the grades ordinarily used 
is not equal to the demand. From the car factories 
there is an increasing call for material and many other 
lines of manufacture are equally good buyers. It may 
be that the manufacturing demand this season will 
not equal that of the past year, but at present there is 
no indication that such will be the case. 

Prospects for the city trade are improving a little 
although there has been no revival in the demand as 
yet. The expected labor trouble has not culminated and 
it now seems probable that a settlement will be reached 
between the contending parties without any attending 
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strike or lockout. ‘The labor unions show a disposition 
to recede from the arbitrary position they had taken 
in regard to the amount of a day’s work and may abolish 
the sympathetic strike altogether, thus eliminating two 
things which have been the chief causes of the trouble 
in the past. With cordial relations once established 
between the contracting and the labor interests it 1s 
believed that local building will be given a decided 
impetus and probably be much more active during the 
coming season than it was last year. 

Prices are holding along on an even keel and dealers 
do not look for any further general advance, although 
there are some who believe that good lumber will be 
considerable higher by spring. ‘The yards are still 
quoting uppers at $53, A select at $47, B select at $42 
and © select at $36 in thicknesses from 1} to 2 inches. 
On inch lumber the quotations are $52 for uppers, $46 
for A select, $36 for B select and $30 for C select. Prices 
on common stock boards range from $15.50 for 1x8 No. 
3 to $21.50 for 1x12 No, 1. Promiscuous width common 
boards are selling at $18 for No. 1, $16.50 for No. 2, 
$15 for No, 3 and $13 for No. 4. These are the prices 
usually quoted in the printed lists, but it is said that 
50 cents to $1 a thousand higher is often obtained for 
No. 3 and No. 4 boards. 

Prices on piece stuff remain unchanged on the basis of 
$16 for short lengths. For 2x4, 10-foot $16.50 is asked 
and for lengths above 18 feet and up to 24 feet the 
prices range from $16.50 to $17.50 for 2x4, 2x6 and 2x8. 
Small timbers are quoted at a range of from $17 to $19, 
with the supply not any too plentiful. Lath are a 
little easier at former quotations, 





Minneapolis, [linn. 


Business the past week shows a decided falling off, due 
to the season of the year. The total shipments for 
December, however, are far above the average, those 
for last week being 825,000 feet more than for the 
corresponding week of the year before. It is not expected 
that there will be a revival of trade until after the mid- 
dle of January. It is then generally expected that the 
demand will begin in strong volume and continue 
throughout the spring. Considerable anxiety is being 
felt about logging operations. The recent cold spell per- 
mitted the making of ice roads, and some hauling has 
been done, but the work is far behind where it should be 
at this stage of the season. The contractors say that 
unless a good fall of snow is had within a very short 
time the cut will be greatly curtailed. Work even 
on the logging railroads is retarded, and fears are 
expressed that the season may be a disappointment. 

There will be a meeting of the manufacturers at Min- 
neapolis next week Wednesday when it is likely that 
some revision in the price list will be made. It is gen- 
erally felt that the immense shortage of low-grade 
stock, and the probability of a continuance of the 
demand which has prevailed for a year, warrants an 
advance. In fact, many concerns are now holding this 
class of stock for higher prices than their competitors 
and the high prices recently obtained at Duluth for No. 
3 and No. 4 boards of next season’s cut is an incentive to 
hold firmly to what they have. 

The shipments from this market for the week ending 


January 2 were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
DEPP eer TE ee 315,000 735,000 
MEN 5 :0:0-5 W.0:6. 5:6 06% w'b 00-4 105,000 1,035,000 
A Bey A a 210,000 855,000 
| EEO ETT ee 285,000 1,350,000 
EE ee eee eel SNR 240,000 915,000 
S| ee re eo 1,155,000 4,890,000 
Totals previous week..... 1,170,000 5,700,000 
I er re ae eo 15,000 810,000 


For the corresponding week of last year the figures 
were: Receipts, 1,185,000; shipments, 4,575,000. 





Kansas City, Mo. 

White pine demand m the southwest is dull just now 
and there is little inquiry. No effort is being made to 
push the business, and there are no white pine salesmen 
in this section at this time. The general good prospects 
for retail trade indicate that there will be a fair demand 
in the spring, but cypress and Pacific coast lumber will 
undoubtedly eut into the white pine trade in the south- 
west to quite an extent this year. Prices are very firm, 
and an advance may be looked for at any time. 





New York City. 

Higher prices are predicted all along the line for pine, 
especially the lower grades, particularly No. 2 barn and 
the cheaper box lumber. There is almost a famine in 
box, largely due, of course, to the fact that there was not 
as much cut as usual this year and that our manufac- 
tures and our exports have so greatly increased of late. 
As for spruce, its condition is not greatly changed except 
that it daily grows scarcer and prices are more stiffly 
held than ever. Reports from Maine are to the effect 
that the cut on the Penobscot alone will be almost 200,- 
000,000 feet and the Kennebee about 150,000,000 feet. 
The showing is a good one, but the demand has more 
than come up to it. 


— 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is an occasional good sale reported at list prices 
of low-grade white pine, but as a rule the trade is pretty 
nearly standing still now, as is the usual thing at this 
time of the year. Nobody tries to urge trade. It costs 
too much to send salesmen on the road now, as their 
orders would be very light. There is the utmost confi- 
dence, not only of a large trade this year, but of an 





early opening, in spite of the plain disposition of the 
east to hold off. We are not putting the price any 
higher than is necessary, and if the east wants to find 
this out all it has to do is to go west or north and try 
to buy at the mills. There will be a change of senti- 
ment after that. All there is of it is that if the east 
is going to build anything the coming season, it must 
buy lumber at going prices. It cannot be sold for less 
here till the west comes down and so long as there is a 
well-known tendency to go up instead, there is nothing 
to do, if the east does not buy, but wait. The financial 
conditions are all favorable to waiting. Collections were 
never better. Stocks are expected to show weakness in 
some of the lower grades, but the entire amount on hand 
is large, according to estimate. 





Boston, Mass. 

White pine is a little slow during the week and will 
be until such time as traveling men again take to the 
warpath with knives whetted for the new campaign. 
Spruce is firm at the top notch of prices and the avail- 
able supply has diminished, as the open season has con- 
tinued and put off the logging operations which have 
been in preparation for so long. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 


Notwithstanding the general dullness of the season, a 
feature that is observed from one end of the country to 
the other in all departments of the lumber trade, local 
hardwood dealers have no complaint to make. They 
are receiving inquiries from not only many sections of 
this country, a considerable proportion of which are from 
eastern points, but they are also getting quite a number 
of inquiries from foreign markets. Numerous bills of 
measureable size for future delivery are being offered, 
but only a few of these latter find favor in the eyes of 
holders of stock. A number of orders are likewise com- 
ing in, chiefly from the east, and shipments on old con- 
tracts are bejng kept up and have been busily pushed 
right through the season, for that matter, by several of 
the larger wholesale concerns. 

At least two lines of the hardwood consuming indus- 
tries are still showing a pronounced activity. The car 
builders are keeping steadily at work, with more orders 
for cars on their books than they ever dreamed of prior 
to 1899. ‘The agricultural implement makers no longer 
know such a period as a “season” of trade. Their sell- 
ing territory now embraces the whole earth and there is 
a demand for their products in some portion of it every 
day in the year. 

As a rule these heavy consuming institutions are well 
provided with raw material in the shape of hardwood 
lumber, though often of necessity require something to 
piece out with and this has constituted a prominent 
feature of the local hardwood dealings through the fall 
season. Not only this, but these big consumers are con- 
tinually on the lookout for good-sized blocks of stock 
and are willing at any time to add to their millions of 
feet of reserve stock by additional purchases at anything 
like reasonable figures. 

The furniture factories of the city are just now mak- 
ing patterns for their coming year’s trade and this does 
not require much lumber. Therefore their purchases are 
restricted. When they shalt have received orders for 
their output, they will resume manufacturing in all 
probability to a greater extent than for several years 
previous, it being anticipated that the furniture trade 
this year will be of unusual activity. 

Although a great amount of dead green or partly dry 
quartered white oak is known to be on stick at milling 
points, there is a dearth of bone dry stock everywhere 
and this commands the full prices heretofore quoted, 
ranging from $58 up. Plain oak, red and white, is not 
very active, yet the demand is ample for the supply, and 
prices are being maintained. Cottonwood is apt to be 
more plentiful this spring than for several years past, 
but on the other hand the demand, from the present out- 
look, will be more than correspondingly increased, so 
that there is little fear of any decline in price. Bass- 
wood is in strong position; and as often before intimated 
the prospect is that dry stocks will be completely wiped 
out long before the present winter’s cut is ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Maple has recently shown an advance of $2 a thou- 
sand at the mills. The prices now asked are $9 for cull, 
$13 for common and $18 for firsts and seconds. The pro- 
ducers of maple have long endeavored to boost prices, 
but until lately have not met with very good success, it 
having been one of the few varieties of lumber that 
failed to respond to the better times. 

Birch is quiet owing to the small furniture demand, 
but will undoubtedly revive later. Soft and rock elm 
are in quite active request and blocks of stock can be 
disposed of readily to wholesale buyers or to large con- 
sumers. White ash is scarce and a quick seller at full 
figures. Brown ash shows an equally favorable position 
with any other variety of lumber on the market. 

The demand for mahogany and veneers is astonish- 
ingly large, the past month having been a record-breaker 
in that respect with a prospect of a no less demand the 
coming month. ‘I'he same may be said of nearly all the 
list of the expensive woods. 








St. Louis, Io. 
The river has been filled with ice between here and 
Cairo for several days past, which has had the effect of 
checking receipts by water, although there is consider- 


able lumber coming in by rail. The week, however, 
immediately following the holidays is always one of 
dullness here, most of the dealers getting ready for an 
aggressive campaign for the year. 

There are no indications at present of any concessions 
in prices and the dealers here speak very encouragingly 
and confidently of the outlook for 1900. 

Reports here indicate that trade for the past week 
does not equal in volume that of a fortnight ago, as 
many of the salesmen are in for the Christmas holidays 
and do not start out again for several days. The same 
thing applies to the buyers. 

Receipts by rail during the past week have been very 
satisfactory. Many of the mills naturally have been 
desirous of selling stock just before the holiday season, 
and getting cash for it in order to make a good showing 
on their books for 1899. The result has been that the 
increase has been unusually heavy since Christmas. 

Local manufacturing demand continues heavy, but the 
retail yard trade is not as large as it has been. Most of 
the latter, while they have no very heavy stocks, have 
enough to carry them through four or five weeks with- 
out adding to them, and the chances are that they will 
not be in the market for new stock before February. 

Quartered white oak continues very scarce and thick 
ash is also in demand. These two items are being dis- 
posed of at sellers’ option. Cottonwood receipts have 
been very small and promise to continue so throughout 
the spring. There have been some arrivals of gum, but 
not to any extent. Prices continue firm. 





Kansas City, Ilo. 


Just at this time there is a big scramble among the 
furniture factories and others for factory stock. Their 
stocks of dry lumber are very low, and with a good 
spring demand in sight they are rather hard pressed 
to find enough lumber to enable them to run their fac- 
tories to advantage. Wet weather is now reported at a 
good many of the mills and mill operations will be inter- 
fered with badly for some time to come on this account. 
Prices are very firm all along the line and promise to 
continue so. 





New Orleans, La. 


Export business has been booming since last week. 
The inevitable holiday slackness has worn itself out and 
big shipments, booked to reach their destinations after 
the first of the year, have been made. The freight sit- 
uation is easier than it has been for some months and 
there is plenty of tonnage in sight. Quartered white 
oak is in most demand. 'To arrive at the market price it 
would be neeessary to strike an average, as no two 
exporters agree on the value of the product. There are 
those who declare it is not worth more than $60 on the 
other side and there are others who say that it is worth 
$70. Of course the discrepancy in the figures is due, 
more than anything else, to the difference in grade. 





New York City. 

No signs are to be noted that the current situation is 
to change for many months to come. Stocks are scarce 
here and at the mills and prices are high and firmly held, 
with the demand so strong that there is little prospect 
of the supply catching up to it. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is the best of feeling in the hardwood trade and 
the demand is quite up to expectations for the time of 
the year. As to prices, the former figures are strictly 
maintained. If there is anyone inclined to weaken in 
that direction let him try to buy stock in the west. A 
leading firm reported today that the west was apparently 
trying to lay it on a trifle thicker than ever, and added 
that it was a mistake to suppose that any material 
advance would be paid. There will be no objection to 
last fall’s prices, but after that it is doubtful. It appears 
that the Michigan hardwood producers have each held a 
convention of one and come to the conclusion that there 
was no more stock to be had, so the asking price has been 
pushed up strong. It may be all right for basswood, 
which is expected to remain scarce, but there is too much 
elm, birch, black ash and the like to admit of cornering 
it. Red birch is selling here as high as $42 for inch 
best, but it is dull, probably on account of the substitu- 
tion of white birch, which is the sap of the same tree, 
which has a better figure and sells about $12 or $15 
lower. Both stain to the same thing practically. 





Boston, Mass. 


There is little or no change beyond those ordinarily 
expected at this season of the year. Buyers have cur- 
tailed their purchases preparatory to the taking of stock, 
the holidays have interrupted the course of business 
and the demand is in consequence less keen. The prices 
are held remarkably firm under these conditions and the 
new year’s business will start as firm as ever, with a 
good prospect for steady demand and not overabundant 
supply. 

Oak is stationary, with moderate request, and ranges 
in price as usual, $65 to $70 and more for exceptionally 
nice cars. 

Ash is moving at its usual gait and is taken up prac- 
tically as fast as offered, with brown ash still high 
and scarce. 

Maple is a little quiet, but manufacturers seem con- 
tented to wait and are not pushing stock out except 
for agreement prices. Particularly is this so with maple 
flooring. 

Birch finds a moderate market in Boston, and the 
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faney and higher-priced hardwoods, such as mahogany, 
sycamore, and the like, are finding ready sales at good 
prices. 





Baltimore, Md. 


No decline is yet noticeable in any of the hardwoods. 
All continue to command high prices and are being 
taken up as rapidly as they can be shipped. The busi- 
ness is in excellent shape and no apprehension is felt 
as to the near future. It was thought that perhaps the 
productive agencies might so far outstrip the consump- 
tion that quotations could not be maintained for any 
length of time, but this supposition has turned out to 
be erroneous. The indications are favorable to the con- 
tinuance of a high range of values. Simultaneously with 
the domestic demand, a strong foreign inquiry exists, 
and the buyers abroad are beginning to meet the terms 
of the sellers, having found that stocks cannot be 
obtained at the old figures. 





Cincinnati, O. 


There is no change from the firm condition of prices 
anywhere. Indeed one of the largest concerns here 
reports having slightly advanced prices generally. This 
in spite of the holiday season weakening of demand. 
The cold snap, it is believed, through being very general 
and unusually severe in the south, has shut down the 
most of the small mills. Cottonwood is in strong 
demand. The consumers want a good deal of the lower 
or box grades especially, and as usual with those cus- 
tomers want it in a hurry. 





Hemlock. 





Naturally there has been a letup in the demand for 
hemlock during the holiday season. Nor is it thought 
that there will be much improvement during the next 
two or three weeks. The rush of business will come 
when the spring building demand begins and then it is 
expected to be even heavier than it was last year. Those 
manufacturers who have any hemlock in stock are not 
worrying about future values. They are willing to hold 
their lumber rather than to make any concession Mm 
price, confident that there will be a demand for all the 
available stock and at good prices within the coming 
two or three months. And it is not every hemlock 
manufacturer who has a stock to hold on to. The trade 
of last season continued well up to the end of the 
year, most of the time the current demand being suf- 
ficient to prevent accumulation at the mills. This 
condition probably prevailed to a greater degree in the 
east than in the west, but nowhere is there an ade- 
quate supply of hemlock as compared with the pro- 
spective demand in the spring. 

As a result af prevailing high prices it is expected 
that the manufacture of hemlock will be greatly stim- 
ulated during the coming year. Operators in the Wis- 
consin and Michigan districts will put forth every 
effort to get a good crop of logs and although the weather 
up to the present time has not been very favorable to 
loggers, there is still enough left of the season for them 
to bring the cut up to expectations if favorable weather 
shall prevail from now forward. The demand for hem- 
lock bark will have considerable to do with the output, 
however. In the west this is not so much of a factor as 
it is in the east, where the big tanneries control almost 
all the stumpage. ‘There the tanners are in a position 
to dictate just what the cut shall be and they will 
undoubtedly limit it to their own requirements for bark 
for tanning purposes. 

During the past week no change has been announced 
in hemlock prices, either in the east or in the west, 
but it is expected that Michigan hemlock manufactur- 
ers will advance their prices this month, bringing them 
up on a level with the prices which have prevailed in 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. Otherwise than this there 
seems no immediate prospect of advance in hemlock 
prices. 





Poplar. 





Chicago, 


The conditions surrounding the poplar trade of this 
market are such as would generally indicate an advanced 
price. Stocks in dry lumber are exceedingly difficult 
to obtain and very little is to be found in pile at the 
local yards. Dealers here say that they have been 
unable to get much surplus stock ahead in any grade, 
even those which have heretofore been supposed not to 
be the most desirable stocks to carry. In clear saps 
trade has been uncommonly good the past two or three 
months and stocks are not sufficient to keep the current 
demand satisfactorily supplied. Dry poplar squares are 
about as searce as anything on the list and can be 
readily sold even in this dull period of the mill work 
industry. Advices from the mills yield no encourage- 
ment to buyers of poplar for any lowering in the quota- 
tions. On the contrary, the drift of the sentiment in 
that quarter is all toward improved quotations. 





Boston, [lass. 


There is no reason to expect a greater demand or a 
less in poplar for the immediate present and there is 
no indication of greater or less supply either. The indi- 
cations are for a healthy condition of the market for 


the present, with no fluctuations large enough to keep 
buyers or sellers guessing much. 





Baltimore, Md. 

Poplar seems to have recovered from the temporary 
decline noted several months ago and the manufacturers 
experience no difficulty in getting top-notch prices. 
Exporters say that the domestic market is firm, with 
the foreign movement of acceptable proportions. The 
trade appears capable of absorbing all the stocks which 
are offered and the indications for the future are 
regarded as most encouraging. 


Cincinnati, O. 


There is no lull here excepting the customary holiday 
shutdown for repairs, ete. At least all the lull apparent 
is attributed wholly to that cause. Dealers are practi- 
cally unanimous in expressing the opinion that there can 
at least be no receding in prices in the next several 
months. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The feature of the week in yellow pine has been the 
extraordinary demand for car siding and car material 
in general. Every specialist in these items reports a 
heavy demand for this stock, which has broken all 
records for ‘the first week in January. This is not, 
however, a remarkable condition, considering the 
immense orders which have been placed during the 
last ninety days by the railroads with the car shops 
for new freight equipment. The local specialists are 
bending every effort to fill these orders as rapidly as 
possible, as it is thought that the volume of trade for 
car material will continue for a long time to come, and 
that car building will not cease or diminish during 
the present year. ‘The railroads generally admit 
that they are badly behind in freight equipment and 
that they will place heavy orders during 1900 for 
freight cars, which means heavy orders for ear siding 
and other material of this class. 

Country yard trade has not yet picked up to any 
appreciable extent. Inquiries are coming in with reason- 
able volume and it is generally thought here that the 
yards will place some good orders in the near future. 
Reports from the interior indicate that the yards have 
been buying only to meet special requirements for sev- 
eral months past, under the supposition that values 
would decline after the first of the year. On the con- 
trary, there is every indication that there will be an 
advance in the near future and that a new list will 
appear January 15. In such a case, country yard trade 
will undoubtedly be stimulated, as it was throughout 
1899, on the advancing markets. 

The following advances will take effect January 15: 

Fifty cents on all flooring except 

Kifty cents on %-inch ceiling. 

Vifty cents on partition, bevel siding and drop siding. 

Vifty cents on first and second clear finish. 

lifty cents on molded casing and base and door and win- 
dow jambs. 

Kifty cents on No. 1 boards and shiplap. 

One dollar on No. 2 boards. 

Vifty cents on both grades of fencing. 

Fifty cents on No. 1 and No. 2 dimension, all widths and 
lengths, except 2x4-20, which is $1. 

Kifty cents on heavy joist and timbers. 

Ten cents a set on wagon bottoms. 

Vive cents per 100 feet on battens. 

City trade continues dull except among the whole- 
salers, who are making bids on large business blocks 
now going up or in contemplation. These latter have 
no complaint to make at this writing. The retail yard 
trade, however, is quite dull and shows very little 
change from last week’s report. 

Mill conditions, as reported through the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, continue to be 
good. Most of the mills have now accumulated a rea- 
sonable quantity of stock, and are prepared to fill orders 
promptly as soon as cars can be secured for shipment. 
The car shortage at this time has eased off to con- 
siderable extent and the situation shows signs of 
improvement from now on. It is probably worse in 
Arkansas and Mississippi than in any other sections 
of the south, but there is less complaint than for sev- 
eral months past. 

Receipts of lumber at this market for the past week 
by rail were 1,716 cars, receipts by river 320,000 feet. 
Shipments by rail for the same period were 1,103 cars. 
Reduced to feet, according to estimates of the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange, receipts by rail were 20,592,000 feet ; 
shipments, 13,236,000 feet. 





A and B edge grain. 





Chicago. 


The present demand for yellow pine in this market 
can hardly be regarded as large, and yet a year or two 
ago it would have been considered active. The great 
demand of the summer and fall, however, has so dwarfed 
all the demand preceding the past few months that the 
present inquiry is not remarkable. There is very little 
demand for yellow pine finishing lumber, flooring or 
material. of that character. It is to a great extent 
wanted in the way of timbers, heavy flooring, car sills 
and other car material and this demand still seems to 
be inexhaustible. The market here, in fact, is but a sam- 
ple of what is going on all over the country. As a usual 
thing the demand for finishing lumber and rift-sawed and 
flat-sawed flooring is light at this season and therefore 
dealers are not disappointed, but the increased demand 
for the other items of stock mentioned has brought 


the consumptive requirement up so high as to lead 
dealers and mill men to believe that they are in the 
midst of a busy season, or what was regarded as such 
during the panic times from 1893 to 1897. Eastern 
trade in yellow pine still keeps up, notwithstanding 
the cold snap. Quite a number of bills are being 
figured on by local firms for eastern delivery, some of 
them amounting to a million feet or more. Local mill 
representatives are keeping a sharp eye on the bill for 
the Pan-American exposition, which it is expected will 
be let within the next two or three weeks. Although 
it will amount altogther to about 10,000,000 feet, it is 
announced that the bill will be let piecemeal on account 
of the exigencies of delivery, it being understood that 
the first shipments must be made early in April and 
the entire bill delivered within the ensuing month or 
two. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Yellow pine lumber is in some demand in this terri- 
tory even this early in the year. There is considerable 
inquiry and some orders are being placed by dealers in 
the southwest, to be shipped at the convenience of the 
manufacturers. From this the indications are that the 
southern manufacturers would not have the usual win- 
ter dullness this year, as they have been very busy 
thus far, and all mills have some yard orders on hand, 
in addition to special contracts for railroad companies 
and others. While it was expected that prices would 
advance by the time the spring trade had begun to 
develop, the action of the manufacturers at St. Louis 
on January 2 was rather a surprise to a good many of 
the yellow pine people here. At that meeting a general 
advance was made averaging 50 cents a thousand. An 
advance of $1 a thousand was made on No. 2 boards, 
and 2x4-20’s. All other items are advanced 50 cents a 
thousand excepting A and B edge grain flooring and ceil- 
ing, which remain the same, with the exception of 3x4 
inch, which goes up 50 cents a thousand. The new yel- 
low pine list will not become effective until January 15, 
so that dealers who get in their orders before that time 
can load up at the present prices. The market appears 
to be even firmer than it was in December, and the 
chances are that the new prices will be maintained with- 
out much trouble when they become effective. 





New Orleans, La. 


There is no change to be reported in the condition of 
the yellow pine market. So far as the demand is con- 
cerned from a local standpoint it may safely be stated 
that the influence of the holidays is still strongly 
impressed. Krom the standpoint of the local trade, how- 
ever, there is no such thing as Christmas and inquiries 
and orders continue to arrive. The mills are all well 
stocked with business and the outlook is exceedingly 
bright. The local market has been disturbed by the 
entrance of the Pelican mill, which will bid for its share 
of patronage in the future, with the Poitevent & Favre 
interests behind it. There has been no change in the 
prices to speak of, and there will be none for some time 
to come. Yellow pine has struck its notch and will 
hardly get out until spring begins. Advices from 
abroad are to the effect that stocks are from 10 to 20 
percent short. “Advices from abroad” is not meant for 
the Central and South American trade, but for the con- 
tinent. Manufacturers are more then satisfied with the 
outlook. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Inventories of stocks on hands are in order, which will 
not take much time to procure so far as rough lumber is 
concerned. Dressed stocks are fuller, much, however, 
being held for orders. 

Clear, crisp winter prevails without snow, which is 
not needed in this country for any purpose, but is rather 
detrimental, as labor in woods and mills, especially the 
“cullud” element, would rather face “Old Nick” himself 
than a snow-covered tote road or tramway. 

There is every evidence of an early resumption of 
spring trade. As it is, with the prevailing fine weather, 
mills will not close down for repairs unless forced to do 
so by breakage or severe cold. 

Thus far, taking a superficial view of the past year, 
operators express themselves as well pleased with results, 
but logs, lumber and supplies of all kinds have risen in 
price steadily, which has caused a relative advance in 
contract prices at inland mills, which no doubt will be 
felt by the trade east in due time. 

There remains a good run of orders for dressed and 
rough lumber for immediate shipment that takes much 
of the stock in sight. The weak point seems to be what 
has been the chief complaint—low stocks. Prices are 
firm and will hardly receive any attention until after 
trial balances are completed. 

Vessels and cars are in better supply; rates to New 
York and sound ports, $3 to $3.30; Boston, $3.40 to 


$3.75. 








Baltimore, Md. 


The past two weeks, as was to be expected, have been 
characterized by marked quiet in almost every direction. 
To the circumstance that the end of the year had arrived 
and that the closing of accounts and similar matters 
required attention was united the customary inactivity 
of the holidays and the advent of a cold wave, which 
materially interfered with outdoor work. Yard men 
reduced their holdings to the lowest limits compatible 
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with the demand and the customary vim and snap gave 
nlace to deliberation. Values, however, were not appre- 
ciably affected. Those who have lumber to sell are con- 
tent to wait until they get acceptable figures, confidence 
in the continuance of high prices being unshaken. Box 
grades hold up very well, considering the conditions, 
while kiln-dried lumber is acceptably maintained. Ice 
forming in the bay is apt to retard navigation and lessen 
the receipts. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. 

Cypress is one of the few lumber industries in which 
the usual holiday dullness has not been felt. Dealers 
who handle cypress in this market and through the 
adjacent territory say they have had a good trade right 
up to and even through the holidays and that the new 
year is opening up in fine shape. Representatives in 
this market of the southern mills are having inquiries 
from numerous points outside, as well as from con- 
sumers in this market, some of them being for quite 
considerable quantities and for early delivery. How- 
ever, they are not now accepting orders except for im- 
mediate delivery, as the prospects are excellent for an 
advance in price on the 11th inst., when the meeting of 
the cypress men will be held at New Orleans. Already 
dating from the 23d of last month, there has been an 
advance of 50 cents a thousand in cypress on northern 
delivery, due to the advance in freight rates. The addi- 
tional advance, it is believed, will be nearly or quite $2, 
that much at least being anticipated on tank material 
and the upper grades of thick stock generally. From 
any standpoint viewed, the outlook for the cypress in- 
dustry is of the most flattering description, and it is 
believed that there will be an abundance of demand 
from all over the north and east when the wheels of 
industry once again begin revolving after the annual 
shutdown for repairs. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

Conditions for the past week have been unchanged 
regarding demand, and trade at this market may be 
said to be rather quiet. ‘The river has been prac- 
tically closed to navigation, as there has been con- 
siderable ice at this point, which has delayed the 
arrival of several barges from Louisiana now on the 
way here. There have been no large sales recorded 
during the past week, but the specialists state that 
there has been considerable interest manifested in 
cypress and that prospects are good for a better busi- 
ness during 1900 than 1899. Inquiries have been .com- 
ing in from the interior, and local retail yards will 
undoubtedly take on more stock than they carried last 
year. Prices are very stiff. An advance of 50 cents 
has been made here effective December 23, owing to 
the increase in freight rates, and it is rumored that 
a $2 advance will be recorded at the January meeting 
at New Orleans, over the present price. Stocks at the 
mills are reported in fair shape, although not as heavy 
as they were a year ago at this time. The mill men, 
however, confidently expect to be in good shape regard- 
ing stocks by spring. A feature of the cypress situa- 
tion is the largely increased size of bills which are 
being sold. Carload lots are now not at all uncommon, 
while a few years ago an order for 5,000 feet for bevel 
siding, for instance, was regarded as a very fair order. 
The mill men are in excellent spirits over the prevailing 
prices and report a good outlook. “Best” shingles have 
advanced 25 cents, but they are not used extensively 
in this market. 





New Orleans, La. 

It was to be expected that the holidays would, in a 
measure, interfere with the bulk of the orders, but the 
interference has been nothing like what should have 
been expected, taking the past for a guide. From see- 
tions which should logically be dead, business continues 
to arrive and the demand has been way above what 
might have been looked for. The advance in freight 
rates, of which advices were contained in the last report, 
has made talk about advances on lumber in line, and it 
is more than probable that higher figures will be in effect 
on certain grades of cypress before many days have 
elapsed. The scarcity of lath continues in full force, 
the unprecedented demand holding on firmly. None of 
the mills are manufacturing § lath and the advance in 
# lath has failed to accomplish the end of allowing the 
manufacturers to catch up on back orders. From a 
careful canvass of the local field not a mill in New 
_ Orleans territory has been discovered which has cut more 
lumber this year than it has shipped and stocks are gen- 
erally considerably smaller than they were twelve months 
ago. 

eee 
New York City. 

The splendid demand for cypress continues, with 
freights advancing. Stocks at the mills are about half 
what they were a year ago, but there is a good supply 
of logs, and the prospects for the spring are decidedly 


bright. 





Baltimore, Md. 

Cypress is quiet but steady. This wood is not given 
to any pronounced fluctuations, the trade conditions 
elsewhere serving to prevent the weakness which the 
slack demand here might develop. To what extent the 
consumption of cypress in Baltimore has been affected 
by the curtailment of building operations may be 
inferred from the fact that the number of permits for 
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new buildings within the old city limits during the 
year was only 1,418, against 1,466 in 1898, while the 
permits for annex houses were 446, against 648 the 
previous year. The large structures planned last year 
brought the total value of the new edifices up to a higher 
figure than the aggregate for 1898, but cypress is as a 
rule not used in them for interior finish. 





Shingles. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

The demand for shingles has been light during the 
past week, as there has been very little stock from the 
Pacific coast and very little is expected before the spring 
season. Prices continue high for all grades. An advance 
of 25 cents is recorded for cypress “Best.” 








Kansas City, Mo. 

Red cedar shingle preies are very firm at this time 
and have an upward tendency. This is shown by the 
fact that it is practically impossible to place orders for 
large quantities of these shingles at prevailing prices. 
There is quite a little inquiry for shingles, but the man- 
ufacturers do not appear to be very anxious for orders, 
and are not pushing the business. The mills are still 
closed down, and stocks of shingles on the coast are 


reported very light. 





New Orleans, La. 

The shingle situation remains the same. Texas has 
not ceased her demand and business from other points 
continues good, considering the season. Prices will 
hardly be advanced or reduced for some time to come. 
The mills which shut down because of a lack of logs are 
still closed and may not resume operations until the 
spring trade sets in. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

There are a few shingles coming in from Canada by 
rail and one firm is getting red cedars from the Pacific 
coast, but the stock is.to remain small, as it is found 
that there are very few to be bought anywhere. Prices 
will be firm at even the high prices scheduled, red 
cedars now advancing to a par with white pine, which is 
$4 for the best 18-inch. The demand is always small at 
this time of the year and it appears to be rather smaller 
now than common, but those who have stocks are hold- 
ing them carefully, in the belief that they will all be 
taken at present prices. Consumers are looking for 
hemlocks more or less, as they sell at about $2.50, but 
they are not in full stock and sometimes cannot be had 
at all. The high prices stimulate also the effort to find 
other material as a substitute for shingles, but as a rule 
experts advise no change unless it be in favor of slate, 
except in cases especially adapted to something else. 








Cooperage. 


Chicago. 


The cooperage market, so far as this city is concerned 
at least, has reached a state of practical stagnation. 
Nobody seems to want lard tierces at $1.05, or 5 cents 
under the quotation of last week, and it is almost impos- 
sible to dispose of pork barrels at prices ranging from 
874 to 90 cents. Tierce staves are apparently not 
wanted and would not bring over $20. At that it would 
be necessary to go outside of Chicago to make sales for 
the coopers here are not in the market for tierce staves, 
or anything else for that matter. Evidently the trade 
has not yet recovered from the holiday season, but it is 
hoped that better things will develop in the near future. 

Flour barrel stock has not changed much in prices 
or demand. Hickory hoops are quoted at $5 to $6 and 
coiled elm hoops are bringing good prices, although they 
vary considerably according to the views of buyers and 
sellers when they get together. 








Minneapolis, finn. 


Dealers find it not an easy matter to fill orders except 
at top prices. Patent hoops, instead of becoming easier, 
tend the other way. The range of prices is not far from 
$11.50. Heading continues scarce although the demand 
is good. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is still much scarcity of all sorts of cooperage 
stock and no assurance so far that there is to be a cut 
suflicient to meet the demand. All sorts of shifts are 
made to obtain stock, especially second-class elm staves 
for slack barrels, which was carried off so entirely by the 
big apple crop. Flour barrels have advanced to 38 cents 
in spite of the protest of the millers, who declare that 
their business will not warrant it. Every effort is made 
to put flour into other sorts of packages, as they have 
not advanced as much as barrels have, but this effort 
does not amount to much, as the tendency has been 
away from wood a long time. First-class elm flour bar- 
rel staves are sold by jobbers at $9 and one of the lead- 
ing houses here gives notice that a quarter advance will 
be made at once. The former price for patent hoops, 
$13, is strong, but hickories go slow at $6.50, with bass- 
wood heading as scarce as anything, at 63c. There is 
some tendency to accept outside woods for certain pack- 
ages. One firm notes that sugar barrels of maple will 
now sell. The supply of elm promises to improve, but 
basswood is not expected to, 





Advertisements will be inserted in this 
department at the following rates: 


For one week, . - . 

For two weeks, - - - 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - + - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 
not later than Thursday morning to secure 
insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 


WANTED. 
WANTED—Employees. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For service in the city of St.Louis. Apply with references as to 
character and qualifications to the 

LUMBERMENS’ EXCHANGE, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL HANDS. 
Competent men to feed and take care of flooring machines and 
gang ripping machines are wanted at Charleston, S.C. Address 
stating experience, references and wages expected. 

E. P. BURTON & CO., Box 246, Charleston, S. ©. 


WANTED-BOX FACTORY FOREMAN. 

Must thoroughly understand the operation and care of box 
making machinery and the handling of men to best advantage. 
Good wages paid to first class, competent hustler. Address 
“J. G. M.,’’ Box 276, Anderson, Ind., stating age and experience, 
with references. 


WANTEO-—FIRST CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Chicago wholesale dealer. Address 
“WHOLESALE DEALER,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND TYPEWRITER. 
Competent, one experienced in general planing mill work pre- 
ferred. Address P. O. BOX 64, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























WANTED-—FIRST CLASS INSPECTOR. 
Hardwood lumber. Write giving age and experience and sal- 
ary expected. RENSMAN & DEEM, Eaton, Ohio. 


WANTED—TWO SAWYERS. 

One to saw on the circular side, and the other on the band saw 
side. Parties must be right up to date and fast men. For that 
class of men we will pay a good salary. Address 

“A. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Of timber for export trade. Must have experience, practical 
knowledge and first class references. Address 
“EXPORTER,” care of American Lumberman., 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine and red cedar shingles to dealers. Must be 
acquainted with the trade in Southern Illinois, Indiana or South- 
ern Michigan. Give reference and salary wanted. Address 
“A, 3,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER. 
No other need apply. Must be able to give first class refer- 
ences, and these must give him a first class reputation as to hab- 
its and ability. For the season of 1900. Address 
P. O. BOX 272, West Superior, Wis. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 
One that is thoroughly up in architect’s plans in building ma- 
terial, ete., in sash and doors and ean act as bill clerk also. 
Address “M. A. 1T.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN. 

Capable as accountant and familiar with the retail lumber busi- 
ness, who can be used by a line yard concern at different points 
as needed. Address 

“LINE YARD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THREE BRIGHT SALESMEN. 

Of unquestioned success; prefer young men with established 
trade. Territory: Eastern Pennsylvania, New Yorkstate and New 
England. Good salary to right man. Address 

“LUMBER SALESMAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—CIRCULAR FILER 
For mill cutting 65,000 per day. Must furnish best of reference. 
dress ““W. C. A.,’”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BAND SAWYER. 
A first class band sawyer for Allis mill. Mill located in town of 
,200 inhabitants, county seat, good schools, healthy locality and 
ill runs the year around. A a opening for the right man. 
Address HOLLADA Y-KLOTZ LAND & LUMBER CO.., 
Greenville, Mo. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—CANG FILER. 
Steady employment twélve months. Apply to 
EASTMAN, GARDINER & CO., Laurel, Miss. 


WANTED-—A MAN TO BUY AND SELL 
Hardwood lumber in car lots. One who can accomplish and 
bring about good results. Must be able to show a successful 
experience. A rare chance will be given the right man. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential. 

Address P. O. BOX NO. 373, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED. 

Strictly sober yellow pine lumberman, to reside at mill, and 
look after sales and accounting for a well established concern. 
Name salary, give references and say when can come for the 
position. Address “LUMBER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN. 

We have a good opening for a wide awake, industrious young 
man to be an inspector of hardwood lumber. Must have had 
some experience and willing to learn. Address with particulars, 

McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Sulem, Ind. 






































